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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  presenting  this  second  edition  of  the  collected  Works 
oi  the  late  truly  ezceUent  and  pious  Db.  Hoxhe,  to  which 
are  now  added  his  very  interesting  "  Considerations  tm  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Abel,  Slc"  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  that  it  shall  conttun 
the  whole  of  his  writings.  Some  of  his  juvenile  essays  and 
controversial  tracts  are  omitted,  because,  however  amusing 
or  useful  at  the  time  they  were  written,  they  would  contri- 
bute but  litde  to  the  Bto<^  of  public  inibrmation  in  the 
present  day.  Nor,  although  they  might  not  materially 
dimmish^  could  they  add  much  to  a  re^tation  derived 
from  those  mature  labours  which  have  been  so  long  sanc- 
tioned by  pubhc  approbation,  and  are  eminently  calculated 
to  promote  that  vital  and  practical  Christianily,  which  was 
ever  nearest  the  author's  heart,  and  ever  animated  his 
trague  and  pen. 

London, 
Miof,  1818. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 
MEMOIRS 

or  TBS 

LIFE  OF  DR.  HORNE.  &c. 

1799. 


In  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Home,  my  intention  was  only  to  ^ve  a  true  idea  of 
that  good  man,  as  it  presented  itself  to  my  memory 
and  afTections,  and  to  produce  an  edifyiag  boob, 
rather  than  a  formal  history.  I  flatter  myself  it  has 
done  some  good ;  and  I  hope  it  may  do  more.  If 
any  ofience  has  been  given,  I  can  only  say  it  was  no 
part  of  my  plan  :  but  it  is  a  common  fault  with  plain 
Christians,  who  know  little  of  the  world,  to  tell  more 
truth  than  is  wanted  ;  and  they  have  nothing  left  but 
a  good  conscience,  to  support  them  under  the  mis- 
take. 

Some  few  exceptions  have  been  made  to  the  per- 
formance by  little  cavillers,  which  are  not  worth  men* 
Uoniog :  but  I  brought  myself  into  tbe  most  serious 
difiBculty  of  all,  by  representing  bishop  Home  as  a 
Hutchinsonian ;  which  thing,  it  seems,  ought  not  to 
have  been  done ;  as  it  was  stron^y  suggested  to  me. 
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from  the  late  learned  Dr.  Farmer,  while  Diy  work 
was  in  hand.  On  this  matter  I  beg  leave  to  explain 
myself  a  little.  I  never  said,  nor  did  I  ever  think, 
that  bishop  Home  owed  every  thing  to  Hutchinson, 
or  was  his  implicit  follower.  1  knew  the  contrary; 
but  this  I  will  say,  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that 
be  owed  to  him  the  beginning  of  hia  extensive  know- 
ledge; for  such  a  beginning  as  he  made  placed  him 
on  a  new  spot  of  high  ground  ;  from  which  he  took 
all  bis  prospects  of  religion  and  leeraing ;  and  saw 
that  whole  road  lying  before  him,  which  he  afterwards 
pursued,  with  so  much  pteasure  to  himself,  and  be- 
nefit to  the  world.  This  declaration,  however  clear 
it  may  be  to  me,  is  more  than  some  of  my  readers 
will  be  willing  to  admit,  or  able  to  bear.  I'per>- 
ceive,  by  what  has  been  written,  that,  if  it  can  be 
effected,  bishop  Horne  must  be  taken  away  from  tb« 
Hutchinsonians :  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  his  clia- 
racter  must  not  he'set  too  high;  we  must  beware  of 
exaggeration ;  be  OHist  be  represented  as  good  an4 
pious,  rather  than  wise  or  great.  This  coooes  not 
from  the  t7'uth  but  from  the  timet :  and  it  is  whajt 
we  must  expect  to  hear,  till  the  times  sjiaU  alter, 
and  a  few  stumbling-blocks  shall  be  removed  out  of 
the  way.  After  what  I  bad  related,  with  so  little 
disguise,  concerning  the  early  studies  of  doctor  Hornet 
I  could  foresee  that  his  character,  excellent  as  it  is, 
had  a  fiery  trial  to  pass  :  I  therefore  prepared  myself 
to  see — what  I  have  seen. 

But,  while  I  heard  some  things  which  were  un- 
pleasant, I  heard  others  which  gave  me  encourage- 
ment  For,  though  it  was  commonly  reported  that  I 
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had  beatowed  too  many  words  upon  a  caute  which 
ndthn-  required  oor  deserved  thetn,  one  of  the  wisest 
jnea  of  this  age,  who  is  an  host  of  himsdf,  wished  I 
had  said  more ;  it  being  a  cause  of  which  the  world 
heard  much,  but  knew  little,  and  wanted  to  koow 
iBore.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  their 
cariosity  as  faithfully  as  I  can. 

But  I  find  myself  called  upon,  by  the  way,  to  jus- 
tify  the  bishop  against  an  unexpected  accusation  <A  a 
late  authtv,  who  charges  him  with  fancyulneas  and 
pnsumption;  for  what  reason,  and  with  how  much 
justice,  learning,  and  judgement,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently :  and  I  am  ^ad  this  second  edition  was  de- 
ferred, because  the  delay  has  given -me  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  some  tlungs  of  which  I  ou^^t  not  to  bt 
igDoraat 

In  a  Nea  Biogrsfkictd  Dictionary,  a  life  of  Dr. 
Horae  is  inserted ;  the  author  of  which  speaks  of  - 
bia  with  as  much  caution  as  a  man  would  handle 
hot  coals.  For  what  be  is  pleased  to  say  oi  me,  as  a 
writer  of  doctor  Home's  life,  I  am  much  obliged  ta 
him ;  and  I  think  it  more  than  I  deserve  or  desire : 
but  I  should  be  false  to  the  bishop's  memory,  were 
I  to  aUow  his  account  of  him  to  be  «ther  just  or 
true.  He  ^ves  him  the  praise  of  bdng  a  blan«lei$ 
maa  t  {cold  eaou^ !)  when  th^  that  bare  eyes  to 
see,  and  judgement  to  disccro,  must  discover  him  t« 
he,  bot^  for  matter  and  manner,  one  of  the  first 
orators  and  teachers  this  church  can  boast;  and  that 
he  often  displays  a  rich  vein  of  wit,  rarely  indeed  ta 
he  foeod  in  a  man  oi  so  much  sweetness  and  good 
teaiper.  What  a  poor  figure  does  Pritstky  moke 
in '4w  b9a«tft  «f  the  mdergradnat^  I  and^  the  great 
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philosopher  Hume,  in  the  letter  to  doctor  Adatn 
Smith !  Wtiere  the  bishop  is  reflected  upon,  for 
beiog  a  Hutchimonian,  it  is  allowed,  Deverthetess, 
that  be  might  be  partly  r^ht  in  his  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  though  I  do  not  understand  the  l>iographer's 
method  of  making  it  out ;  and  I  question  whether  be 
understood  it  bimseIC  fiut  then  it  is  added,  that 
*'  if  he  proceeded  ta  a  supposed  analogy  between 
"  material  and  immaterial  things,  and  compared  tbe 
"  agency  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Gboat  to  that  of  light 
"  and  air  in  tbe  natural  world }  it  will  surely  be 
"  thought  that  he  went  upon  very  uncertain  and 
"  fanciful,  not  to  say  presumptuous  grounds."  I 
thank  bim  for  speaking  out  But  is  this  true  divi- 
nity r  la  there  then  no  analogy  between  things  na- 
tural and  divine  P  And  have  I  been  beating  the  air* 
and  writing  a  volume,  to  prove  and  explain  it,  and 
demonstrate  tbe  great  use. and  value  of  it;  and  has 
this  author  discovered  at  last,  that  there  is  no  sucb 
thing  ?  How  mortifying  is  it  to  me  to  hear,  that  so 
much  of  the  labour  of  my  life  has  been  thrown 
away  !  This  analogy,  which  he  will  not  suffer  bishop 
Home  to  suppose,  without  being  Jitnc^ul  and '  pre- 
sumptuotu,  has  been  admitted  and  insisted  upon,  as 
plain  and  certain,  by  the  best  divines  of  tbe  Christian 
chui'cb ;  who  used  it,  and  admired  it,  because  they 
found  it  in  the  word  of  God  :  and  it  holds  particu- 
larly in  tbe  two  great  objects  of  nature,  air  and  Ugkt, 
.where  this  modem  divine  (for  sucb  I  suppose  bim) 
cannot  see  it  himself,  and  will  not  permit  us  to  see 
it  without  bim.  Was  not  the  presence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  announced  to  tbe 
9  of  tnen  by  tbe  "  sound  of  a  nishiag,  mighty 
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"  wind?"  Did  not  our  Saviour,  in  his  discourse  with 
Nicodeinus,  illustrate  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit 
by  that' of  the  naturals  "  The  wind  bloweth  where 
"  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
"  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whitlier  it 
"  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
Why  did  be  communicate  the  Holy  Gho9t  under  the 
outward  sign  of  breathing  upon  them,  if  no  compa- 
rison b  to  be  made  between  the  sign  and  the  thing 
ligtiified  ?  The  word  inspiration,  which  is  the  act  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  denotes  a  blowing  or  breathing  as 
of  the  air ;  and  the  name  Spirit  is  common  to  the 
natural  air  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  thb  ?  Does  the  word  of  God  make 
comparisons,  and  put  one  thing  for  another ;  and 
shall  we  say,  there  is  no  analogy  or  likeness ;  that  is, 
no  sense  nor  propriety  in  the  substitution?  That 
would  indeed  be  presumptuous,  if  not  blasphemous: 
and  the  author  would  not  have  entangled  himself  in 
this  manner,  if  he  bad  not  been  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  at  Hutckimonianism.  But,  after  all,  to  those 
who  search  for  it,  the  analogy  must  instantly  discover 
itself;  and  it  hath  been  pointed  out  to  us  without 
reserve  by  a  divine  of  the  old  school,  bbhop  An- 
drews ;  who  was  in  no  fear  of  being  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  learned  of  that  age.  In  his  fint 
discourse,  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  has 
these  words  :  '-'  The  wind,  which  is  here  the  type  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  of  all  creatures  best  express 
'*  it :  for,  of  all  bodily  things,  it  is  the  least  bodily* 
"  and  even  invisible,  as  a  spirit  is.  It  is  mghty  or 
"  violent  i  seemingly  of  little  force,  and  yet  of  the 
"  greatest :  but  never  so  vehement  as  the  Spirit  is  in. 
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"  its  proceedings.  As  the  wiad  servetb  for  breato, 
"  BO  doth  the  Spirit -^ve  life,  and  is  caHed  the  Spirit 
"  of  life.  Aa  it  servetb  for  speech,  so  doth  the  Spirit 
"  give  utterance :  and,  as  the  one  serveth  for  sound, 
"  so  by  the  other  the  sound  of  the  apostles  went  out 
"  into  alt  lands."  This,  and  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, saitfa  bishop  Andrews ;  and  1  call  tliis  true  di» 
viiiity :  he  was  in  no  fear  about  types  and  anal<^ies  : 
be  finds  the  anatc^  as  strict  as  if  the  air  bad  been 
created  for  this  use.  And  what  Christian,  wbo 
reads  his  Bible,  will  find  fault  with  bishop  Home, 
if  he  thoi^ht,  and  preached,  as  bishop  Andrew*  did 
b^re  bitn  ?  The  one  was  the  del^ht  of  his  tiroes ; 
and  tiie  other  may  continue  to  be  the  delight  of  our 
times ;  notwithstanding  the  censures  which  have  beea 
throwit  out  against  bioi,  with  so  little  experience,  that 
I  nm  ashamed  for  the  author  of  them. 

The  other  great  object  of  nature,  where  the  ann- 
togy  is  not  permitted  to  us,  is  that  of  the  Ught;  but 
it  hcAds  ill  this  case  as  strictly  as  in  the  otlier  :  for 
oar  Saviour  calls  himself  the  "  true  li^it,  which 
"  lighteth  every  man  that  coDoeth  into  the  world;" 
and  a  prophet  calls  him  "  the  sun  d  rtghteottaoess," 
All  the  men  of  this  world  who  have  light,  have  it 
from  the  same  sun ;  and  all  that  have  the  light  of 
life,  have  it  from  the  same  Saviour.  And  the  opera- 
tions and  attributes  of  the  true  light  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  tight  in  the  oa- 
tural  world.  We  took  the  autbority  of  bishop  An- 
drews in  the  former  example ;  we  may  now  take  ihat 
of  archbishop  Ijcighton';  wbo  sees  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  natural  and  divine  light: — fifst,  io  their 
■  Set  Sermon  V.  of  archbiihop  Leighton'i  eigfateen. 
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purity ;  both  are  iocapable  of  poUution :  secoodly, 
in  their  univtrsality ;  both  are  imparted  to  all,  witb-  . 
out  being  -  diminished  :  thirdly,  in  tbeir  vtctfying 
power  ;  the  one  raises  plants  and  vegetables  froip  the 
earth,  the  other  raises  men  from  the  dead :  fourthly 
ID  dseir  dispelling  darkness;  all 'shadows  fiy  before 
the  sun  ;  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  law,  all  ~ 
the  mists  of  darkness  and  idolatry,  at  tlie  appearance 
of  the  other,  who  is  the  light  of  the  Gentiles  and  tfaa 
glory  of '  Israel ;  even  that  glory,  which  bad  been  so 
often  foreshowed  to  them :  for,  as  the  glory  was  in 
tbeir  tabernacle  and  filled  it,  so  the  Julness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt  bodily  in  Chriil :  nmijvww*  ev  ijfuv, — iie 
dxeelt  in  a  tabernacle  amongst  us.  Is  oot  this  a  just 
and  beautiftil  analog  ?  And  can  there  be  any  man 
-  of  taste  who  will  not  see  and  admire  it?  Is  the 
Scripture yanci/u/  in  teaching  it?  And  is  this  goool 
bishop  presumptaoiu  m  following  it?  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  to  be  urging  so  many  questions  ki  so  plain  a  case.: 
but  wise  men  lay  us  under  a  cruel  necessity,  wiien 
they  are  ia  such  a  hurry  to  run  awAy  irom  doctrines, 
which  they  call  Hutckitiwnian,  without  kuowing  tbst 
they  have  been  commoD  to  the  Christian  worhi ;  and 
that  every  maater  in  Isrml  (supposing  this  gentler 
man  to  be  of  that  character)  is  e&pected  to  have  ac- 
quired, from  a  proper  study  of  the  Scripture,  that 
experience  which  makes  ell  these  things  plain,  and 
enables  us  to  see  the  spiritual  in  the  natural  world; 
the  glass  in  which  (Sir,  by  means  of  which  ^)  God 

*  ft*  tramgw  tv  amyfutTi — Though  the  preposition  Sio.  is  here 
used,  we  do  not  luppose  with  our  English  version  that  the  allu-, 
(ion  ia  to  dioptrici,  but  cUoplnoti  ao  tirtrrfwr  ii  a  ^eculum, 
nberdn  things  are  aefn  by  refiection. 
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batb  been  pleased  to  show  us  that  and  Himself,  ttti 
we  shall  see  him  face  to  face ;  and  not,  as  we-do  now, 
by  reflection  from  the  objects  of  naturei  All  who 
do  not  know  the  use  of  this  grand  speculum,  are 
under  the  poverty  of  ignorance ;  they  lose  a  great 
help  to  their  faitli>  together  with  a  great  instrument 
for  the  improving  of  their  understanding ;  at  least  in 
spiritual  things.  What  would  divinity  be,  and  what 
can  a,  teacher  of  it  be,  without  the  use  of  analogies, 
and  the  power  we  acquire  when  we  argue  from 
them  ?  They  are  so  universal  in  tlie  Scripture,  that 
a  man  may  as  well  read  English  nithout  the  alpha- 
bet, as  read  the  Bible  without  understanding  its 
analogies.  They  are,  therefore,  never  to  be  given 
up,  but  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  recommended  to 
others,  as  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Christian  wis- 
dom'. 

I  would  willingly  have  avoided  a  party  name, 
being  conscious  that  I  am  not  a  party  man,  but  dis- 
posed to  exercise  an  independent  judgement  and  take 
what  is  good  and  useful  fi'om  every  quarter  where  I 
can  find  it,  either  for  my  own  benefit  or  that  of  the 
public.  If  I  can  do  good,-  I  am  willing  to  do  it  - 
under  any  character  which  an  honest  man  may  wear. 
But  my  adversaries  (who  are  not  a  few)  have  found 
|uch  an  advantage,  for  many  years  past,  in  giving 
me  the  name  of  a  Hutchinsonian,  that  they  will 
never  part  with  it.  So,  as  I  am  Stamped  with  that 
name,  I  may  speak  freely,  without  losing  any 
ground.  Too  many  of  the  learned  have  shown  an 
unusual  propensity,  for  many  years,  to  censure  and 

*  For  the  bishopy  Knliments  oo  tbii  subject,  see  the  Life, 
p.  190,  19U  11»«- 
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reject  every  principle  reported  to  be  Hutchinsonian, 
without  first  knowing  what  it  is,  and  what  is  to  be 
said  for  it.  The  biographer,  against  whom  I  have 
'  defended  bishop  Home,  attacks  bim  as  a  Hutcbio- 
sonian,  without  knowing  that  he  wbs  making  bis  at- 
tack on  that  quarter  where  the  Hutcbinsonians  are 
strongest ;  and  this,  not  with  weak  arguments,  but 
with  no  arguments  at  all ;  unless  we  can  Bnd  one  in 
the  words — it  wilt  surely  be  thought — which  is  not 
an  argument,  but  an  appeal  to  the  judgement  of 
others  who  are  under  the  same  prejudice  with  bim- 
self.  To  prevent  which  for  the  time  to  come,  and 
to  satisfy  those  who,  having  heard  some  things  to 
perplex  them,  would  E>e  glad  of  better  information, 
I  shall  tell  tbem,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  the  pnnci- 
pies  really  are  by  which  a  Hutchinsonian  is  distin- 
guished from  other  men.  But  when  I  consider,  that 
this  inquiry  will  lead  us  into  some  great,  deep,  and 
difficult  subjects— of  which  no  man  can  speak  wor- 
thily— «nd  of  which  so  many  have  spoken  rashly— 
I  tremble  at  my  undertaking ;  and  entreat  every  wise 
and  good  man  to  make  allowances  for  me,  at  a  stage 
of  life  when  forces  fail  and  memory  is  weak,  and  - 
to  give  me  a  fair  and  charitable  hearing. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson ^ve  to  God  the  pre-eminence  in  every  thing. 
His  authority  with  them  is  above  all  authority :  His 
wisdom  above  all  wisdom  :  His  truth  above  all  truth. 
They  judge  every  thing  to  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or 
fo9lish,  as  it  promotes  or  binders  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  which  account,  their  first  enemies  are 
to  be  found  among  sceptics,  infidels,  and  atheuta. 
Their  next  enemies  ue  those  who  are  afnud  (tf  be- 
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lieving  too  much;  such  as  our  Socioians  and  tl 
coofederetes,  who  admit  Christianity  as  a  fact, 
deny  It  as  a  doctrine. 

3.  They  hold,  that  only  one  way  of  salvation 
been  revealed  to  man  from  the  beginning  of 
world,  viz.  the  way  of  faith  in  God,  redempt 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  detachment  from  the  wor 
and  that  this  way  is  revealed  in  both  Testaments. 

3.  That  in  both  Testttmeats  divine  things  are 
plained  abd  confirmed  to  the  understandings  of  m 
by  allusions  to  the  natural  creation.  I  say  confirim 
because  the  Scripture  is  so  constant  and  uttiforn 
the  use  it  makes  of  natural  objects,  that  such 
analogy  appears  between  the  sensible  and  spirit 
vorld,  as  carries  with  It  tentibk  evidence  to  tbe  tn 
of  revelation.;  and  tbey  think  that  nhere  this  e 
dence  is  once  apprehended  by  tbe  mind,  no  ot! 
will  be  wanted.  Tbey  are  therefore  peqsuaded, 
may  have  great  effect  towards  making  men  Christia 
in  this  last  age  of  the  world  ;  now  tbe  original  c 
dence  of  miracles  is  remote,  and  almost  forgotten. 

4>  They  are  confirmed  Trimtarians.  They  I 
came  such  at  their  bsptism  in  common  with  oil 
Christians ;  and  they  are  kept  such  by  their  prin 
plea,  especially  by  what  is  called  the  Hutchtmoni 
philosophy  (^  fire,  light,  and  air.  Nature  shows 
thepe^three  ^ents  in  tbe  world,  on  whicb  all  natu 
life  and  motion  depend :  and  tlKse  three  are  used 
the  Scripture  to  signify  to  us  the  three  suprei 
poweri  of  the  Godhead,  in  tbe  administratiiH)  of  i 
spiritual  world ;  notwithstanding  the  j  ndgeoient  w hi 
our  new  biographer  bath  passed  against  tbem.  I 
any  phiUttOj^r  show  us  one  single  effect,  of  whi 
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tt  may  be  prored,   tbat  oeither  fire,  tigbt,  nor  air 
contribute  to  it  in  any  of  tbeir  various  farms''. 

'  To  show  bow  differently  the  same  tbings  will  appear  to  dif- 
fereDt  nKD,  and  how  men  of  leirning,  throngh  habiU  of  thiuk* 
ioft  may  be  unprepared  to  juilge  of  common  thingt,  I  will 
mention  the  example  of  tny  own  tutor  of  University  college  in 
Oxford ;  who,  having  been  persuaded  lo  read  a  little  piece  of 
Duncan  Forbes  on  the  system  of  Hutchinson  (which  by  the 
wayl  would  recommend  to  the  reader),  was  heard  to  say"  there 
"  were  some  good  things  and  tome  curious  tbings  in  it ;  but  ihe 
''  man  raoet  when  he  talki  of  his  ^rc,  light,  and  ipirit."  Now 
hereiu  is  lo  me  a  marvellous  thing  ;  that  Learning,  seated  in  the 
chair  of  Alfred,  should  take  this  doctrine  of  fire,  light,  and  air 
to  be  raring;  when  Ignorance,  with  a  tallow  candle  in  its  band, 
need  only  tight  it,  to  see  Ihein  all  at  worli  together.  Air  entera 
at  the  bottom,  where  the  flame  looks  blue:  fire  and  smoke  from 
the  snuff  are  at  the  top,  and  the  brightest  light  is  about  the  mid* 
.  die.  No  man  can  draw  a  line  between  them,  nor  say  where  on^ 
'ends  and  another  begins.  But  here  they  are  certainly;  for, 
without  air,  the  candle  goes  out;  without  fire,  it  will  not  bum 
as;  and,  without  light,  we  shall  not  see  by  it.  And  all  this  il 
Ho  theory,  but  a  plain,  undeniable  matter  of  fact.  Haw  won* 
derful,  that  a  philosopher  cannot  see  this ;  when  a  child  or  a 
ploughman  may  be  made  to  understand  it!  Two  strange  events 
of  the  same  kind  are  more  credible  than  one.  The  people  among 
the  Jews,  who  knew  most,  were  those  who  could  »e  least. 

>Vhen  the  good  lord  president  Forbes  wrote  his  letter  from 
Scotland,  there  were  rocks  and  mountains  iu  his  way ;  and  hq 
had  the  mortificatioa  to  see  that  he  prevailed  but  little.  These 
are  now  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  they  were  then  :  great  and 
unexpected  events  have  intervened.  Infidelity,  the  grand  ad- 
versary, hath  now  overshot  its  mark ;  and  is  found  to  have  in  it 
(0  mnch  mnie  of  the  felon  than  the  philosopher,  that  gentlemen 
b^n  to  be  athamad  of  its  company.  Its  opponents  ar6  inspired 
with  new  aeal,  and  act  with  new  vigour;  as  may  be  seen  in  two 
periodical  publications  of  modem  date.  Attraction  is  going 
down;  and  tbedemonstrHtionofavacmon  is  not  to  be  supported; 
as  I  iIibII  shew  in  anotbo'  place.  Electricity  hath  risen  up,  and 
ffwa  u(  the  knowMge  of  a  new  power  in  natiitc,  which  »  an 
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5.  On  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  they  enter- 
tain so  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  under  the 
consequences'  of  the  fall,  that  they  derive  every  thing 
in  religion  from  revelation  or  tradition.  A  system 
may  be  fabricated,  and  called  natural;  but  areii- 
gion  it  cannot  be;  for  there  never  was  a  religion, 
among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Bar- 
barians, since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  without 
sacrifice  and  priesthood ;  of  which  natural  religion 
having  neither,  is  consequently  no  religion.  The 
imagination  of  man,  by  supposing  a  religion  without 
these,  has  done  infinite  disservice  to  the  only  reli- 
gion by  which  man  can  be  saved.  It  has  produced 
the  deistical  substitution  of  naked  morality,  or  Turk- 
ish honesty,  for  the  doctrines  of  intercession,  re- 
demption, and  divine  grace.  It  has  no  gift  from 
God,  but  that  nature  which  came  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked  out  of  Paradise ;  subject  only  to  farther 
misery,  from  its  own  lusts,  and  the  temptations  of 
the  devil.  A  religion  more  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
man  pleases  his  fancy  better  than  this ;  but  it  will 
never  do  l\im  any  good, 

Hutchinson  himself  had  so  strong  a  sense  of  this, 
that  he  looked  upon  natural  religion  as  Deism  in  dis- 
guise; an  engine  of  the  devil,  in  these  latter  days, 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Gospel ;  and  therefore 

ntject  of  sense,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  Byitem  of  the 
world.  Lord  Forbes'a  letter  to  a  bishop  was  written  with  the 
b«st  intention  in  the  world;  but,  wh<^n  a  scbemc  is  new  and 
admitted  in  all  its  parts,  more  weight  is  laid  upon  some  tbingi 
than  they  will  bear.  He  tells  his  reader  many  curious  things, 
for  which  I  have  not  room  ;  neither  would  1  choose  to  introduce 
them,  because  they  deptud  on  Hebrew  evidence. 
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boldly  called  it  the  religion  of  Satan  or  Antichrist. 
Let  the  well-inforn^ed  Christian  look  about  him,  aod 
consider  whether  bis  words,  extravagant  as  they 
may  seem  at  first,  have  not  been  fully  verified.  I 
myself,  for  one,  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this, 
that  I  determine  never  to  give  quarter  to  natural  re- 
H^on,  wbea  it  falls  in  my  way  to  speak  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
know  veryWell  how  the  Scripture  is  brought  in  to 
give  its  couDteDaoce  to  the  notion  of  a  natural  reli- 
gioQ :  but  we  know  also  that  dark  texts  are  drawn  to 
such  a  sense,  as  to  render  all  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
ture of -no  eflTect ;  as  hatb  happened  in  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  natural  religion ;  by  the  former 
of  which  we  lose  the  church,  by  the  latter  its /aitk. 
Facts  bring  a  dispute  to  a  short  issue;  If.Vdtaire 
were  alive,  I  would  be  judged  by  him,  whether 
Christianity  hath  aot  been  going  down  ever  since  na- 
tural religion  came  up.  And  we  know,  by  what  his 
discif^es,  the  French,  have  done,  that  natural  reli- 
gion comes  up,  when  Christianity  is  put  down. 
These  &cts  teach-  us  that  they  will.DOt  stand  long 
together.  Whether  they  posably  might  or  not,  is' 
not  worth  an  inquiry;  because  he  that  has  got 
Christianity,  nuiy  leave  natural  religion  to  shift  iot 
itself. 

6.  Few  writers  for  natural  religion  have  sho'wn 
any  regard  to  the  types  and  figures  of  the  Scripture, 
or  known  much  aboot  tbem.  But  the  Hutchiasoni> 
ans,  with  the  old  Christian  fathers  And  the  divines 
pf  the  reformati<»),  'are  very  attentive  to.them,  and 
take  great  delight  in  them.  -  They-differ  in  their  na- 
ture from  alt  the  learning  o^  tbe  world ;  and-  so  much 

vot.  I.  ,  b 
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of  tlj@  wiailom  of  revelatioq  i».  cofi^ined  hi  Uieip, 
Iti^t  QQ  CbrUUw  should  n«gicct.  the  koawl^ctge  of 
tbem.  All  ioA^eU  abprniPftte  tbeip.  |,ord  BoUog'^ 
^roke  c^lU  St  P«^  a  Cabkaltft  for  srgtfiftg  fK>txt 
them ;  but  the  HHtohmsonittns  tre  funbiUous  of  beug 
sucl)  CAtibali»t»  99.  St.  Paul  vtta. 

7.  ]p  neural  i^lo«opby,  tbey  have  greftt  Xf^A 
to  the  qvjiie  of  Naelont  as  the  inost  wondecfu)  geiimi 
of  ^  kind.  But  %\yey  sfc  sure  hi»:  mbtbod  of  pror^r 
ing  a  vacuum  is  not  agreeaUo  to  oature.  A  vacuuna' 
»anot  be  deduced  froto  tbe  tbeary  (tf  resialaec^  i 
for.  if  motigo  be  from  impulsion,  -as  Newtiwi  himaelf 
and  fiome  of  the  wisest  of  bis  foUowore  have  aua-t 
pected ;  then  tbe  cause  of  mutiQa  wUt  never  r«si£t 
Ibe  motiop  wbiob  it  causes.  The  rule,  which  is  triie 
wbea  applied  to  cvmauaicated  motion,  don  not 
hold  when  applied  to  the  moUant  of  nature.  For 
4be  oMtioD9  of  oaturs  change  from,  lew  to  more ;  aj 
when  a  spark  turns  to  a  conflagration :  hcit  commu* 
nioatcd  nwtioa  aWajrs  otaang«a  from  store  to  lea  i 
ao  that  there  is  an  isesentifO  <ti0erencQ  between  them. 
and  we  cannot  avgt^  from  tbe,  ons  to  the  otbac. 
Mr.  CcMtes'a  dewoAsiration,  it  is  weU  known,  Ii  apt 
plicable  onliy  to  compuuni^ated  motion:  I  menn^ 
vHch  oeiy  u  is  wibnf  os  i»'tificitU-  There  is  no 
need  of  a  vacuum  in  the  heavens  :  it  is  more  reasoni 
abbe  and  mere  agre^bk  H):  naJMfrffiibAb  they  ebotild 
be  6IM  with  ti  clrvulating  fli^  vbidbdoes  not  hi»t 
der  motioiat  l^t  begins  it  and  proeArrea  it. 

Tbey  cannot  iWow  inert  oaaltcr  to.  be  capable  (as 
iEMod  is)  of  ecihf-  qualities.;  hut  ascribe  attraction, 
vepnlaion,  &«.  to  subtile  oaaaes,  -  ciot  immfAefliali 
Tbwe  may  be  oases  very  i^ri«ale  and  diiQwlt ;  hut 
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ttwy  ttif  the  niU  from  plain'  oaBes,  and,  suppotn^ 
enturc  to  be  uniforcn  and  consutent,  tbey  9jipiy  it  ta 
thereat 

S.  la  natural  biatcrry,  they-  lanntsiD,  against  all 
l3ae  wild  theories  of  infidels,  w4iich  come  up  oat 
aft^r  another  Utce  mushroomB  and  eoon  turn  rottaor 
that  tbC'pTM^tit  eondidoa  of  the  earth  bears  evidaat 
marks  of  a  u&irersal  flood ;  and  that  extraneous  ftMn 
ails  are  to  be  accounted  for  fi«tn  the  same  oafea* 
strophe.  Many  of  them  are  therefore  diligmt  col* 
lectors  of  fbvit  bodies,  whkb  are  valoid>te  to  the  cu- 
rious in  consideration  of  their  origin. 
-  '9:  What  ootpmonly  posses  under  the  Dame  of 
karmng,  is  a  knowledge  pf  Heathen  books :  but  il 
should  ahfays  be  admitted  with  great  precaution. 
Bar  they  think  of  alt  Heathens,  that,  from  the  time 
when  they  oommeneed  Heathens,  they  never  wor- 
^ipped  the  tpu^  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
eaith ;  but,  instead  of  him,  the  ^moits  ef  (be  worid, 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  lights  of  heaven  :  that  - 
the  love  of  rioe  and  vanity  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  ignorance:  they  did  not  knew  rtw  true  God 
beeauMi  ^ey  c^  not  /the  to  know  him :  and  that 
tiao  same  passions  will  give  us  an  inclination  to  tha 
principles  of  Heathens,  rather  than  to  the  principlea 
of  ChrbliMw }  and  that  meet  of  the  ill  prind[^es  of 
this  agrt  coiiie  out  aS  the  Heathea  school.  The  fa* 
Tourevs  of  Mp.  HuCcbineen's  schene  are  therefore 
reputed  to  be  the  enemies  of  leairnmg.  fiat  tbey  are 
not  so.  They  are  onecoies  only  to  the  abtues  of  it^ 
and  to  the  corropllons  derived,  from  it.  To-  aR  feUe 
laamiog,  that  is,  to  btunan  folly  afiTectieg  to  be  wis- 
dom, tb«a^  have  u)dwd  a.  noitai  «ierftioa  in  their 
bS 
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tiearti,  and  cod  hardly  be  civU  to  it  in  tbeir  words ; 
as  knowing,  tliat  the  more  a  man  .has  of  false  wis- 
dom, the  less  room  there  will  be  for  the  true.'  Me^ 
taphysica  which  consist  of  words  without  ideas; 
HlustratioDs  of  Cbrifttian  subjecta  from  Heathen  pa- 
cailels ;  theories  founded  only  on  imagioatbn ;  spe- 
cnlations  on  the  mind  of  man  which  yield  no  solid 
matter  to  it,  but  lead  it  into  dangerous  opinions 
about  itself :  these  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  witb 
which  modern  learning  abounds,  they  regard. as  they 
would  the  painting  of  a  gho»t,  or  the  splitting  of  an 
atom'. 

10.  Of  Jea>s  they  think,  that  they  are  .the  .invete- 
rate enemies  of  Christianity ;  never  to  be  trusted  as 
our  associates  either  in  Hebrew  or  di?inity.  No 
Philo,  TtoJosephus,  no  Talmuditt,  is  to  be  depended 
upoA ;  but  suspected  and  sifted,  as  dangerous  -apo^ 
Sli^s  from  true  Judaism.  It  is  plausibly  argued^ 
that  Jews,  as  native  Hebrews,  must,  like  other  ni^ 
lives,  be  best  acquainted  with  tbor  own  leoguage. 
But  the  case  c^  the,Jewa  is  without  a  parallel  .upon 
earth.  Tl)ey  are  out  of  tbeir  native  state;  and  havb 
an  interest  in  deceiving  Christians  by  every  possible' 
means,  and  depriviog.  them  of  the  .evidence,  of  the 
OldXestamwt.  .   < 

1 1.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the 
primtEval  find  original  language;  that  jtq  structure 
allows  it  to  be  divine^  and  that  a  cpiDparison  with 
otiier  languages  shows  its  priority. 

,    \i..  The  CAerufrm  of  the  Scriptures  were  m.y8tical 

fibres,  of  high  ankiquity  and  great  sigDi6(»tioD> 

Those   of   Eden,   and   oi  the :  Tabernacle,  and  of 

.  f  SceuoKon  tbli'iub|ect,  p.  tSotthelifit. 
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fizekiel's  vision,  all  belong  to  the  sarae  origiDah 
Irenseus  has  enough  upon  tbetn  to  justify  the  Hotch-i 
msonian  acceptation  of  them.  The  place  they  had 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  their  use  in  the  sacred 
ritual,  sets  them  very  lugh.  Th«r  appellation,  as 
Cherubim  of  glory  %  does  the  same ;  and  the  reason- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  from  the  shadows  of  the  law  to 
the  priesthood'  of  Christ,  sets  them  h^iest  of  all; 
Obliging  (is  to  infer,  that  they  were  symbolical  of  the 
diviDB  presrace..  The  ■nafo^a,  .x»a  in  the  Revelatioii 
ftf  St.  John,  (improperly  called  batata,  for  one  of 
them  was  a  man  and  another  a  bird,)  must  be  takeu 
fsr  the  same ;  where  the  figures  of  the  old  law  bow 
dhwo,  and  surrender  all  power  and  glory  to  the  evan- 
gelical figure  of  the.  Lamb  that  wasslain.  Here  the 
doctrine  is  thought  to  labotlr  a  little :  but,  if  the  >« 
l^icoQsidered  only  as  figures,  the  case  alters.  And, 
ifthis  great  sut^ect  should. have  parts  and  circum- 
Uaoces  hot  to  be  understood,  we  must  argue  from 
what  it  iinderstood.  They  seem  to  have  been  known 
h  the  Christian  church  of  the  first  ceaturies ;  but  not 
mth  the  help  of  the  Jews.  So  also  was  the  analogy 
of  the  three  agents  (^ws,*\i{,*riuiiM),  these  being  ex- 
ptvssly  mentioned  by  Epipbanius  as  similitudes  of 
thie  divine  Trinity. 

In  their  physiological  capacity,  so  fer  as  we  can 
find,  the  Cherubim  seem  never  to  have  been  const- 
dered  b^re  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  very  properly 
dnires  from  tbem  all  animal-zcorship  among  the 
Heathens.  This  subject  b  of  great  extent  and  depth ; 
comprehending  a  mass  of  mythological  learning,  well 
worthy  of  a  diligent  examination. 
*■  'CdrnpsreActBiViLS.    •  O  0«9f  t1j(  5o£i)j.  -  '. 
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These  diings  cotnc  down  to  ub  uoder  the  name  of 
John  Hutchinton ;  a  character  rot  generity  such  u 
the- common  forms  of  education  coiild  never  have 
produced ;  and  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  well 
expWned,  bow  and  by  what  means  he  fell  upOa 
things  seemingly  so  new  and  uncommon :  but  wd 
do  not  inquire  whose  tbey  are,  but  what  they  sra» 
and  what  they  are  good  for.  If  the  tide  had  brought 
them  to  shore  in  a  trunk,  marked  with  the  initkilt 
J.  H.  while  I  was  walking  by  the  sea'side,  I  would 
have  taken  them  up,  and  kept  them  for  use ;  witbotrt 
\mbg  solicitous  to  know  what  ship  they  came  out  of, 
or  how  tar,  end  how  long,  they  bad  been  floatitig  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  If  they  should 
get  from  my  hands  into  better  haiidS)  I  should  re< 
joiCe ;  being  persuaded  tbey  wobU  revive  in  othen 
the  dying  ftmie  of  Christian  faiA,  as  tb^  did  ia 
tashop  Horne  and  my^el^  And  why  bhould  any 
good  men  be  afraid  of  them  ?  There  is  nOtbiBg  bate 
that  tends  to  make  men  troubleaooie  as  faeretiost 
fanatics,  sectaries,  rebels,  or  corrupters  of  any  kind 
of  useful  learning.  All  these  things  a  mad  may  bo' 
lieve,  and  still  be  a  good  subject,  a  devout  Cfarife' 
tian,  and  a  sauod  member  of  the  church  of  En^end ; 
perhaps  more  sound,  and  more  useful,  tliin  hd 
would  have  been  without  thtai.  For  myself  I  may 
say,  (as  I  do  in  grtat  humility,)  that,  by  following 
them  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  i  have  found 
myself  much  enlightehed,  mueb  asntltd  in  ewdcboe 
and  ai'gumeDt,  and  nsvef  corrupted ;  as  I  hope  taf 
Writings,  ifthey  should  last,  will  kmgbear  me  witness* 
If  these  principles  should  come  Into  use  with  oxhor 
people,  I  am  confideat  th«y  wouild  bun.  Cbiistians 
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into  scholats^  And  scholars  into  Christians ;  enabling 
tbem  to  demonstrate,  faow  shallow  infidels  are  in 
their  learnii^^  and  how  greatly  every  mao  is  &  loser 
by  bia  ignorabce  c^  revelation. 

Wb«i  w«  81*6  describing  Hutcbinsonienst  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ft>rget,  that  they  are  true  churchmen  and 
laytiliats;  ste&dy  in  the  fellowship  of  tlie  apostleSi 
and  faidiful  to  the  monarchy  under  !ii'bich  they  \i\i6. 
This,  howevw,  is  not  from  what  they  find  in  Huteh>- 
ioson,  though  it  m  to  be  found  in  him ' ;  but  from 
wbat  he  has  taught  ibeoi  to  find,  by  talcing  tlieir 
principles  itom  the  Scripture.  Had  this  man  been 
ft  splendid  chalw:ter  and  a  great  favourite  witb'the 
woHd,  we  might  have  received  hia  doctrines  witb 
our  mouths  opeb  and.  our  eyes  shut:  but  our  diah>- 
^ere  are  quite  t>f  anotfaer  kind.  From  him  nothing 
is  to  be  ttkexi  upon  trust :  every  thing  mbst  be  sifted 
and  fe^^amined  to  the  uttermost.  And  sO  let  it;  for 
thus  it  will  be  better  uudeb^tdod.  Prove  it  well,  aod 
liold  it  fast.  Of  leaders  ami  guides  in  learning  be^ 
vatv:-for^  as  wisely  speaks  the  author  of  the  Pu^v 
tmts.^  Literature,  they  ought,  in  this  age,  to  b^ 
wellwatdted:  if  ihey  fall  into  dangerous  oiistakeB^ 
many  fall  with  tbem :  and  if  evil  once  creeps  ia, 
and  fiocb  pbblic  ^itertaintaent,  no  mao  can  say  hori* 
or  wheo  we  shall  gel  rid  of  it  Such  leaders  are 
w  wtobfiil  agaiott  «i  as  we  ought  to  be  against 

•  No  bdng  whateter  can  have  nti;  potter  over  km,  bat  Ibb 
God  that  made  him :  therefore  no  man  cka  have  Any  power  ov«r 
any  other  man,  unless  he  bat  it  from  Gcd,  Parents  have  it  over 
their  children  fajr  creation,  therefore  from  the  Creator;  tad 
tbUtt  have  it  by  being  God's  tnihisterS.  This  is  Air.  Hutc^- 
iMM'ff  a»gutntat  i  arid  it  it  *9  cloit!  Ilk  a  d«tfiointfiitio(). 
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them.  They  neither  enter  in  thermehes,  nor  sufler 
other  people  if  they  can  prevent  it.  Many  young 
men  would  find  employment  and  aEnusement  for 
their  lives,  if  the  way  were  open,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  inquire  for  themselves.  Here,  free  in- 
quiry would  be  boDourable,  safe,  and  laudable :  but 
discouragements  are  often  thrown  in  their  way ;  and 
I  liave  met  with  some  examples  of  it ;  otie  in  parti- 
cular, which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me. 

Some  years  ago  1  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  of  bright  parts,  a  studious  disposition,  and  a 
pious  turn  of  mind;  in  whose  convocation  I  found 
comfort  and  pleasure.  To  such  advice  as  I  gave 
bim,  in  regard  to  bis  future  studies,  he  was  remark- 
ably attaittve.  He  saw  a  new  field  of  learning 
opeoiog  to  his  view,  which  promised  him  much  pro- 
fitable employment ;  and  be  seemed  in  haste  to  enter 
upon  it.  As  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  I  flat- 
tared  myself  he  would  take  some  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Christian  truth  as  a  writer,  together  with 
tbe  advancement  of  Christian  piety  as  a  preacher. 
With  this  prospect  upon  my  mind,  be  left  me  for 
many  months.  But,  at  btsreturn,  I  found  him  to- 
tally changed ;  and  I  rarely  conversed  with  him  but 
to  my  disappointment.  His  mind,  which  used  to  be 
undisguised  and  open,  was  now  guarded  at  every 
pass :  and,  whatever  I  proposed  as  formerly,  be 
bad  now  an  evasion  ready.  It  seemed  as  if  some- 
body had  hung  a  bell  about  my  neck,  so  that  I  could 
not  stir  without  raising  an  alarm.  To  a  man  rather 
shy  of  making  proselytes,  but  always  pleased  to 
meet  with  volunteers  fit  for  the  service  of  God  and 
the  cburcbj  my  situation  was  distressing,     I  disco- 
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vcred  that  my  friend  was  no  longer Jiia  own  man: 
I  guessed  at  the  cause ;  and  gave  little  trouble  after- 
wards to  bim  or  myself.  But  I  lamented  that  he 
bad  lost  a  view  of  things  which  would  have  ani- 
mated him ;  and,  while  it  found  exercise  for  the  best 
of  bis  talents,  would  have  given  strength  and  effect 
to  all  bis  labours.  His  pursuits  in  literature  will 
now  most  probably  be  frivolous  in  themselves,  and 
foreign  to  his  profession  as  a  clergyman.  No  man 
will  do  great  things,  when  he  yields  to  seculaf'  influ- 
ence, where  literary  and  religious  ought  to  prevail. 
The  vineyard  is  a  better  spot  to  cultivate  than  the 
highway ;  and,  when  labourers  bre'  wanted,  it  is  pity 
anyone  should  be  led  away  upon  other  service,  less 
pleasant  and  less  profitable.  "  Why  even  of-  youf 
"  ownselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  rightr"  said  our  Sa- 
viour to  those,  wbo  could  judge  of  the  weather  from 
the  fece  of  the  sky,  without  going  to  ask  the  Pharv- 
sees;  and  who  ought,  after  the  same  manner,  to 
have  judged  for  themselves  in  matters  of  mucti 
greater  moment,  from  the  signs  of  the  times  and  tb6 
state  of  the  church.  I  hazarded  a  great,  and^  as  it 
may  be  thought,  a  rash  assertion,  at  p.  70  of  the 
following  Life :  I  said,  "  that,  if  we  were  ever  to 
"  see  such  another  man  as  bishop  Home,  he  must 

■  "  come  out  of  the  same  school."  I  am  still  of  the 
same  mind ;  for  I  think  no  other  school  will  form 
«ucb  a  man.  I  will  now  hazard  a  farther  opinioo  to 
the  same  effect :  for  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that 
if  some  man  were  to  arise,  with  abilities  for  the  pur* 

'  pose,  well  prepared  in  his  learning,  and  able  to  guide 
his  words  with  discretion;  and  such  a  man  were 
to  take  up  the  principles  called  Hutchiosoniaa,  and 
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do  them  ju8tic«;  the  world  would  find  it  much 
ha^er  to  stand  agaipst  him  than  they  are  aware 
of,  even  with  all  the  new  hiographers  of  the  age  to 
fiDcourage  and  assist  them.  I  may  be  called  a  vi- 
tionary  wheo  I  say  this ;  that  I  cannot  help :  but 
how  many  stnuiger  visioDS  have  been  realized  f^ 
late,  wbicb,  twenty  years  ago,  would  h&vie  been  proi- 
nounced  utterly  incredible !  When  strange  tbingB 
«re  to  tA  done,,  strange  men  arise  to  do  them.  One 
man,  as  pow^ful  in  truth  as  Voltaire  was  in  error, 
Biigbt  produce  very  unexpected  alterations,  and  in 
less  time  than  be  did^  Then  Ini^t  a  new  eera  of 
karnibg  succeed ;  as  friendly  to  the  Christian  cause, 
as  the  learning  which  has  been  growing  up  amou^ 
us  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  hostile  and 
dostrucUve.  As  to  confirmed  infidelity,  it  is  a  deaf 
adder,  never  to  be  charmed.  Yet  even  here  the 
liase  IS  not  always  to  be  g^ren  up  in  despair.  Many 
forsake  truth  because  they  hate  it ;  of  such  there  is 
ilo  hope :  but  some  believe  wrong  only  because  they 
never  were  taught  right. 


NayUhd,July30,  1?99. 
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WILLIAM  STEVENS,  Esa." 


Mj  dear  Friend^ 
The  works  of  the  late  bisbop  Home  sre  in  maojr 
bands,  aod  will  be  in  many  more.  No  reader  of  any 
judgement  can  proceed  far  into  them,  without  disco-. 
vering  that  the  author  was  a  person  of  eminence  for 
his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety ;  with  as  much  wit, 
and  force  of  expression,  as  were  conabtent  with  a 
temper  so  much  corrected  and  sweetened  by.  devo- 
tion. 

Tp  all  those  who  are  pleased  and  edified  by  his 
writings,  some  account  of  bis  life,  and  conversatioi} 
will  be  interesting.    They  will  naturally  wish  to  hear 

'Treasurer  of  queen  Anne's  Bounty,  a  man  of  singular  ex- 
cellence of  character,  and  of  sound  learning,  partic,uUrly  in  di- 
vinity, to  the  study  of  wLich  lie  had  very  early  addicted  himself. 
He  wrote  some  tracts  on  his  favourite  subject,  one  of  which, 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian 
"  Church,"  has  t^eeu  ^e-poblished  .  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Chiistian  Knowledge.  He  was  cousin  to  Dr.  Home;  and  the 
clo»eat  friendship  subsisted  between  them  from  their  earliest 
years.  He  was  no  less  intiitiate  with  Mr.  Jonea,  (he  writer  of 
this  prefatory  epistle ;  and  wrote  the  Life  preliKed  to  Mr.  Jones'i 
vorki,    Mr.  &evciu  died  Feb.  7, 1807. 
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what  passed  between  such  a  mao  aad  the  wprld  is 
which  he  lived.  You  and  I,  who  knew  him  so  well 
and  loved  hicQ  99  much,  may  be  suspected  of  par- 
tiality to  his  memory  :  but  we  have  unexceptionable 
testimony  to  the  greataess  and  importance  of  his  cha- 
racter. While  we  were  under  the  first  icnpressions 
of  our  grief  for  tht  loss  of  him,  a  person  of  high 
distinction,  who  was  intimate  with  him  for  many 
years,  declared  to  yon  and  to  me,  that  be  verily  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  best  man  he  ever  knew. 
Soon  after  the  late  earl  of  Guildford  was  made  chan-  ■ 
oellor  of  t^  university  of  Oxford,  another  great  nat^ 
yiho  ■  wtS'  atlowed  to  be  an  exccUeik  judge  (d  the 
weight  and-  wit  of  conwraatioo,  rccomtneD^ed  ]>r. 
Home,  who  was  then  viee-chaneellor,  lo  bim  in  the 
libltowing  terms :  '^  My  lord,  I  queition  wltether  yon 
^'  know  your  vice-chanceilor  to  wftl  as  you  ou^t. 
'*  Wheoyou  are  next  at  Oxford,  go  and  dine  with 
"  him ;  and,  when  you  have  done  this  once,  I  need 
*'  not  aek  you  to  do  it  agiaia ;  jom  will  find  him  the 
"  pleasantest  awn  you  ever  met  witii."  And  so  hi» 
lordship  seemed  to  t^ink  (who  was  himself  as  pleasant 
a  man  as  most  in  the  kingdom)  from  the  attention 
he  paid  to  bim  ever  after.  I  have  heard  it  observed 
of  bim  hj!  «nc!tb?r  gentleman,  who  never  was  su- 
speeted  of  a  want  of  jndgi)ment;,  tb»t,  if  wme  frie«d 
had  followed  bim  about  with  a  pen  and  ink,  to  nettf 
down  his  sayings  end  observatioos;  they  might  have 
furnished  out  a  collection -like  that  which  Mr.  Bos- 
well  has  given  to  the  public  ;  hut  frequently  of  a  su-r 
pcrior  quality ;  becai^e  the.  sut^je*;!^  which  £@U  ift 
his  way  were  occasiooally.of  a  lii^er  nature,  aoief 
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whtdi  more  icaprovcmeDt  woi)Id  ariee  to  ihoso  thai 
heard  bim :  lutd  it  i*  now  mqcb  to  be  lnoteiited,  tba| 
80  many  of  them  b«ve  run  to  waste  \ 

An  allusion  to  the  Life  of  pr.  Johasoti,  reminds  me 
bow  mucb  it.  wes  wisbed,  and  by  Dr.  Home  ia  par- 
ticular, who  well  knew  and  big^ty  valued  him,  thai 
Jobnsoo  would  have  directed  the  force  of  bis  under* 
ataoding  against  that  modern  paper-building  of  phi^ 
loaophical  infidelity,  which  is  founded  in  pride  and 
^Rorance,  and  supported  by  aensuaUty  and  ridicule, 
A  great  personage  was  of  opinion,  that  Johnson,  so 
employed^  would  have  borne  thena  down  with  the 
weight  of  bis  language :  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  the  sentiment  with  singular  felicity  to  a 
certain  person,  when  the  miscbievoQs  writings  of 
VoltEdre  were  brought  into  question :  *'  1  wish  John- 
"  son  would  mount  bis  dray-horse,  aod  ride  over ' 
"  some  of  those  fellowa."  Against  those  fellows  Dr. 
Horne  ^nployed  much  of  his  time,  and  some  of  tto 
most  useful  of  his  talents :  not  mounted  upcui  a  dray» 
horse  to  overbear  them,  but  upon  a  light,  courser 
to  hunt  theni  fairly  dawn ;  with  such  easy  arguments, 
and  pleasant  reflections,  as  render  them  completely 
absurd  and  ridiculous :  an  account  of  which  will 
come  before  us  in  the  proper  place.  His  "  Conside- 
"  rations  on  the  Life  and  Death  <ii  St.  John  tb^  fiap^ 
"  tist,"  and  hb  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
jcburch  at  London,  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity-school 
for  git^,  on  the  *<  Female  Character,",  seem  to  mv, 

*  A  collection  of  his  thoughts  on  varioiiE  subject^  is  piessrved 
)D  «  muusoript,  written  witii  hit  onn  band.         -.■■..'si-. 
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above  all  the  rest  of  his'compositione,  to  mark  tius 
peculiar  temper  of  tiis  mind,  and  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts.  When  I  read  his  book  on  "John  the 
"  Baptist,"  I  am  persuaded,  there  was  no  other  man 
of  his  time  whose  fancy  as  a  writer  was  bright 
enough,  whose  skill  as  an  interpreter  was  deep 
enough,  and  whose  heart  as  a  moralist  was  pure 
enough  to  have  made  him  the  author  of  that  little 
work.  His  "  Female  Character"  displays  so  much 
judgement  in  discriminating,  such  gentle  benevolence 
of  heart,  and  so  much  of  the  elegance  of  a  polished 
understanding,  in  describing  and  doing  justice  to  the 
sex,  that  every  sensible  and  virtuous  woman,  who 
shall  read  and  consider  ^ataingular  discourse,  will 
bless  his  memory  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

While  we  speak  of  those  writings  which  are  known 
to  the  public,  you  and  I  cannot  forget  his  readiness 
and  excellence  in  writing  letters;  in  which  employ- 
ment he  always  took  delight  from  bis  earliest  youth ; 
and  never  fulled-  to  entertain  or  instruct*liis  corre- 
spondents. His  mind  bad  so  much  to  communicate, 
aod  his  words  were  so  natural  and  lively,  that  I  rank 
some  of  his  letters  among  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  kind.  1  have  therefore  reason  to  rejoice 
that,  amidst  all  my  interruptions  and  removals,  I 
have  preserved  more  than  a  hundred  of  them ;  in  re- 
viewing of  which  I  find  many  observations  gii.the 
Subjects  of  religion,  learning,  politics,  manners,  &c. 
which  are  equally  instructive  and  entertaining ;  and 
would  certainly  be  so  esteemed  if  they  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  world,  at  least  to  the  better  part  of 
it:  for  there  were  very  few  occurrences  or  transac- 
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rionsof  any  importance,  either  in  the  cborch,  or  the 
state,  or  the  literary  world,  that  escaped  his  observa- 
tion ;'and  in  sereMi  of  them  he  took  ao  active  part. 
Biit  in  finmiliar  lettersi  not  intended  for  the  public 
^ye  (as  none  of  his  ever  were),- and  suggested  by  the 
incidents'of  the  time,  -some  of  them  trivial  and  do* 
mestic,  there  will  be  of  course  many  passages  of  leas 
dignity  than  will  entitle  theoi'to  publication:  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  very  useful  se- 
lectioo  might  be  made  out  of  them ;  and  I  will  not 
despair  of'  making  it  myself  at  some  future  oppoftu- 
nity\ 

From  an  early  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  the  gift  of  a  lively  imagination,  he  ad- 
dicted himself  to  poetry ;  and  some  of  his  productioas 
have  been  deservedly  admired.  But  his  studies  were 
so  soon  turned  from  the  treasures  of  classical  wit  to 
the  sources  of  Christian  wisdom,  that  all  his  poetry 
is  either  upon  sacred  subjects,  or  upon  a  common 
subject  applied  to  some  sacred  use ;  so  that  a  pious 
reader  will  be  sure  to  gain  something  by  every  poeti- 
cal effort  of  his  mind.  And  let  me  not-  omit  another 
remarkable  trait  of  his  character.  You  can  be  a 
witness  with  me,  and  so  could  many  others  who 
were  used  to  his  company,  that  few  souls  were  ever 

■  In  the  Genlleman's  Magazine  for '  August.  I7'93|  p<  £88,  I 
Ihrevr  out  a  letter  of  bishop  Hortie,  «8'  a  specimen  both  of  tha 
style  and  of  the  usual  subjects  of  bii  epistolaiy  writings.  It  was 
the  first  chat  came  to  hand  ou  opening  a  large  parcel  of  tbem: 
"  and  I  may  leave  every  reader  to  judge  whether  that  letter  be  not 
curious  and  important.  Compared  with  the  present  times,  it 
seems  prophetical.  ' 

vol.  I.  C 
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more  susceptible  tban  his  of  the  charms  of  music^ 
especially  the  a&cred  music  of  the  chorpb:  at  the 
hearing  of  which,  hia  countenance  was  illuoiinated, 
S3  if  be  had  hem  favoured  witli  impressions  beyond 
those  of  other  inens  as  if  heavenly  vision  had  beea 
su^ieradded  to  earthly  devotion.  He  therefore  ae- 
TOuntBd  it «  peculiar  Mppiness  of  bis  Uie,  that  frona 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  :he  was  constantly  grati6ed 
with  the  service  of  a  choir  ;  at  Magdalen  College,, aJt 
,  Canterbury,  and  at  Norwich.  His  lot  was  cast  bj 
Providence  amidst  the  sweets  of  cloistered  retirement, 
and  the  daily  use  of  divine  harmony;  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bblb  which  he  was  framed  by  nature,  and, 
formed  by  a  religious  education.  Upon  the  ,whol^ 
I  never  knew  a  person  in  whom  those  beautiful  line? 
of  Milton-,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer,  were 
more  exactly  verified : 

But  let  my  Uue  feet  ne»er  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale; 

And  love  the  high  cmbower'd  roof 

With  antique  pilliits  massy  proof; 

And  storied  windows  richly  di^t. 

Casting  a  dim  reli^ous  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voic'd  quire  below ; 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  dear, 

As  may,  with  sweetness  through  mioe  ear, 

DiHolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  my  eyes. 

You  who  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
discourse  delivered  at  Canterbury,  1784.,  wh«o  the 

*  In  the  "  II  Penseroso."  .      " 
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new  organ  was  opened  in  the  great  chtirch,  may 
guess  how  refined  his  raptures  were ;  by  what  he  has 
there  said,  it  may  be  known  what  he  felt.  And  f 
can  assure  you  farther,  be  was  so  earnest  in  this  sub- 
j«et,  that  lie  tootc  the  pains  to  extract,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  all  the  matter  that  is  most  observable 
and  useful  in  the  fire  quarto  volumes  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  upon  sausic.  I  find  among  hU  papers  this 
carious  abridgement,  which  b  made  with  critical 
taste,  and  discernment. 

fiat  his  greatest  afifection  being  to  the  science  of 
(Knoity,  he  -would  there  of  consequence  make  the 
greatest  improvements ;  and  there  the  world  will  find 
tbeibselves  most  obliged  to  him.  No  considerable 
progress,  no  improvi^ment  in  any  science,  can  be  ex- 
pected, unieisit  be  hdored  for  its  own  sake.  How 
^tas  can  happen  in  divinity,  all  men  may  not  be  able 
to  see  :  buc  it  it  posaible  for  the  eye  of  the  under- 
itandiog'to  Ih  as  truly.deligfated  with  a  sight  of  the 
diivine  viidom  in  the'great  economy  of  redemption 
•nd  revelation,  as  for  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  to 
take  pleasure  in  observing  the  lights  of  heaven,  or  the 
naturaliist  in  exploring  and  collecting,  perhaps  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  the  treasures  of  the  natural  crea- 
tion'. What  I  here  aay  will  he  best  understood  by 
thcne  who  know-'what  afiection,  what  animatioii,  \i 
found  in  the  first  writers  of  the  Christian  church ; 
ttitfa  what  delight  they  dwell  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
Christian  plan,  and  comment  upon  the  peculiar  wis- 
^om  of  the  word  of  Qod.  To  the  best  writers  of  the 
best  ages  he  put  himself  to  school  very  early,  and 
profited  by  Ibera  so  much,  that  I  hope  no  injustice 
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Trilt  be  done  to  tlieir  memory,  if  I  think  he  has  in 
some' respects  improved  upon  his  teachers, 

A  man  with  such  talents,  and  such  atemper,  must- 
have  been  generally  beloved  and  admired  ;  which  he 
was  almost  universally  ;  the  exceptions  being  so  few, 
as  would  barely  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  thatwoe 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  proooonced  against  the  fa- 
.vourites  of  the  world.  But'his  undisguised  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  > 
which  are  still,  and,  we  hope,  ever  will  be,  of  the  old 
fashion,  would  necessarily  expose  bim  to  the  unman- 
nerly censures  of  some,  and  the  frigid  commendationa 
of  others,  which  are  sometimes  of  worse  effect  than 
open  scandal.  But  he  never  appeared  to  be  hurt  by; 
any  thing  of  tliis  sort  that  happened  to  bim.  ^An 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  the  public  gave  to  tb^ 
late  Dr.  Kennicotl,  attacked  bim  very  severely ;  and 
soon  received  an  answer  fromhimi  which,  though- 
very  close  and  strong,  was  the  answer  of  a -wise  and 
temperate  man.  He  also,  in  his  turn,  not. foreseeing 
so  much  benefit  to  the  Scriptures,  as.  some. others 
did,  fromDr.  Kennicott's  plan  for  collating  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  and  correcting  the  Hebrew  text,  wrote 
against  that  undertaking;  expressing  bis  objections 
and  suspicions^  and  giving  bis  name  .to  the  world, 
without  any  fear  or  reserve.  But  so  it  came  to  pass,- 
from  the  moderation  and-farther  experienceiof  both 
the  parties,  that,  though  their  acquaintance  began  in 
hostility,  they  at  length  contracted  a  friendship.. for 
each  other  which  brought  on  an  interchange  of  every 
bind  office  between  them,  and  Jasted  to  the  end  of 
their  fives,  and  is  now  subsisting  between  their,  fa* 
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iniiies.  To  aU  men  of  learnipg,  who.tqean  well  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety  whilp  Ihey  are  warmly 
opposing  one  another,  may  their.example  be  a, last- 
ing admonition!  Dut  let  not  this  observation  be 
carried  farther  than.it  will  go; 


ScrpentcB  avibus  gemiiientur,  tigribui  agni. 

In  hia  intercourse  with  bis  own,  family,  while  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  atTorded  them  some. .daily  op- 
'portunities  of  improvement,  the  sweetness  of  his'hu- 
mour  was  to  them  a  perennial  fountain  of  entertain- 
ment.  He  had  the  rare  and  happy  talent  of  disarm- 
ing .all  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life  of  their 
power  to  molest,  by  giving  them  some  unexpected 
turn.  'And  occurrences  of  a  more  serious. nature, 
evep  some  of  a  frightful  aspect,  were  treated  :by  him 
with^tbe-iike  ease  and  pleasantry;  of  which.I.CQuld  . 
give  some  remarkable  instances.   .  ; 

Surely  the  life  of  such,  a  man  as  this  ou^t  not  to 
he  ibrgotten!  You  aodl,  who  saw  and. heard,  so 
much  of.  it,  shall,  I  trust,  never  recollect.it  without 
heing  the  better  for-it;  and,  if  we  can  su,cceed..in 
showing  it  so  truly  to  the  worId,:tbat  they  also  may 
he  the  better  for  it,' we  shall  do  them  an  .acceptable 
service.-  I  have  heard  it  said,  .and  I  was  a.. little 
<liscouraged  by  it,  that  Dr.  Home  was  a  person  whose 
life  was  not  productive  of  events  considerable. enough 
to  furnish  matterforahistory.  Bubthey,  whajudge 
thus,  have  taken  but  a  superficial. view,  of  human 
Jife,  aild  do  not  ri^tly  measure  the  importance  of  , 
<he  different  events  whidi  happen  to.difforent  sorts  ai  . 
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men.  Dr.  Home,  I  must  allow,  was  no  circumna- 
vigator; he  neither  sailed  with  Drake,  Anson,  nor 
Cook;'  but  he  was  a  man  whose  mind  surveyed  the 
iDtellectulitl  world,  and  brought  home  from  thence 
many  excellent  observations  for  the  benefit  of  bis  na- 
tive country.  He  was  no  military  commander ;  he 
took  no  cities ;  he  conquered  no  countries ;  but  be 
spent  his  life  in  subduing  his  passions,  and  in  teach- 
ing us  how  to  do  the  same.  He  fought  no  battles 
by  l&nd  or  by  sea ;  but  he  opposed  the  enemies  of 
God  and  bis  truth,  and  obtained  some  victories  which 
iHFe  worthy  to  be  recorded.  -  He  was  no  prime  mi- 
nister to  any  earthly  potentate;  but  be. was  a  mini- 
Ster'to  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth;  an  office  at 
teast  as  UBcfol  to  mankind,  and  in  the  administration 
of  wfaieh  no  minister  to  any  earthly  king  ever  exceed* 
od  him  in  zeal  and  fidelity. '  He  made  no  spieodid 
tlitcov^ries  in'  natural  history ;  but  be  did  what  was 
better ;  he  applied  universal  nature  to  the  improve- 
ttieht  df  the  miAd,  and  the  illustration  of  heavenly 
doctrines.  I  call  these  event$:  not  such  as  make  a 
great  noise  and  signify  little,  but  such  as  are  little  ce- 
lebrated, and  of  great  signification.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  found  between  Dr.  Home  and  some  other 
aaen'wbo  hare  been  the  subject  of  history,  as  between 
the  life  of  the  bee  and  that  of  the-wasp  or  hornet. 
¥be  latter  may  boast  of  their  eocroachmeots  and  de>- 
predotioDSjand  value  themselves  on  being  a  plague 
«pd  a  tenor  to  mankind.  Bullet  itratber.be  my 
aoMHement  to  follow  and  observe  the  motions  of  the 
bee.  Herjoorneys  are  always  pleasant;  the  objects 
«f  bei*  tttteotioQ  are  beautiful  to  tbe  eye,  and  she 
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passes  none  of  them  over  without  examining  what  is 
to  be  extracted  from  them;  her  wortcmaaship  is  ad- 
mirable ;  ber  economy  is  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  the 
world :  she  may  be  accounted  "  little  among  them 
"  that  fly,"  but  tlie  fruit  of  her  labour  is  the  "  chief 
"  of  sweet  things." 

You  know,  sir,  to  what  interruptions  my  life  has 
been  subject  for  thirty  years  past,  and  there  is  some 
tender  ground  before  us,  on  which  I  am  to  tread  as 
li<^htly  as  truth  will  permit ;  you  will  pardon  me, 
therefore,  if  my  progress  hath  not  been  so  quick  as 
you  could  have  wished;  and  believe  me  to  be»  as 
I  have  long  been, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

obliged,  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  JONES'. 

*  Mr.  Jones  died  in  1 800. 
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DR.   HORNE. 


Doctor  Georob  Horne,  late  bishop  of  Norwicb^ 
and  for  several  years  president  of  Magdalen  Coll^ 
!q  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at 
Otham,  a  small  village  near  Maidstone  io  Kent,  on 
the  first  of  November,  in  the  year  1730-  His  iather 
'  was  tbe  revt^rend  Samuel  Horne*,  M.  A.  rector  of 
Otham,  a  very  learned  and  respectable  clergyman, 
who'  for  some  years  had  been  a  tutor  at  Oxford. 
This  gentleman  bad  so  determined  with  himself  to 
preserve  -the  inte^ty  of  his  mind  against  all  tempta- 
tions from  worldly  advant^e,  that  he  was  heard  to 
say,  and  used  often  to  repeat  it,  be  had  rather  be  a 
to&ii-eater  to  a  mountebank,  than  flatter  any  great 
man'  against  lus  conscience.  To  this  be  adhered 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  a  considerable 
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part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren, and  in  a  regular  perforniance  of  alt  the  duties  of 
his  parish.  He  married  '  a  dsiughter  of  Bowyer 
Hendtey,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son  died  very 
young.  The  late  bishop  was  the  next.  His  younger 
brother,  Samuel,  was  a  fallow  of  University  College, 
where  he  died,  greatly  respected  and  laoieoted.  He 
inherited  the  integrity'  of  his  &ther,  and  was  an  '*  Is- 
"  raelite  indeed,"  who  never  did  or  wished  harm  to  any 
mortal.  Yet  his  character  was  by  no  means  of  the 
insipid  kind :  he  bad  much  of  the  humour  and  spirit 
of  his  elder  brother;  had  a  like  talent  for  preaching; 
and  was  well  attended  to  as  often  as  he  appeared  in 
the  university  pulpit.  His  death  was  announced  to 
an  intimate  friend  by  his  elder  brother  in  the  follow- 
ing short  apd  pathetic  letter : 

My  de&rFriend,  (Nodate.) 

"Last  nigtit*  «bout  ba)f  ui  hour  pAsteigh^  it 
"  pleased  God  to  take  from  us,  by  a  violent  tit  of  the 
".stone  in  the  ^U-bladder,  my  dear  brother  Sam. 
"  He  fec^Y^  the  blessed  sacrament,  with  my  mother 
"wid. myself,  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wetherell"; 
*'  ^4,  full  of  faith,  with  the  most  perfect  resignation, 

^  The  present  master  of  University  College,  and  dean  of  He- 
reford, &c. 
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"  departed  in  peace  with  Godi  the  world,  and  him- 
"  self.  It  is  a  heavy  stroke  to  niy  poor  mother ;  but 
"  she  and  my  sisters  bear  up  with  great  fortitude-  I 
"  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend  and  pleasant  compa* 
"  nion  !  Pray  for  us — All  join  in  every  affectionate 
"  wish  for  the  happiness  of  you  and  yours,  with 

"  G.  H." 

The  youngest  brother,  the  reverend  William 
Home,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford, 
and  is  the  present  worthy  rector  of  Otham,  in  which 
he  spcceeded  his  father,  as  also  in  the  more  valuable 
.  rectory  of  Brede  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Mr.  Home,  the  father  of  the  family,  was  of  so 
mild  and  quiet  a  temper,  that  he  studiously  avoided 
giving  trouble  on  any  occasion.  This  he  carried  so 
far,  that,  when  his  son  George  was  an  infant,  he  used 
to  wake  him  with  playing  upon  a  flute,  that  the 
change  from  sleeping  to  waking  might  be  gradual  and 
pleasant,  and  not  produce  an  outcry;  which  frequent- 
ly happens  when  children  are  awakened  suddenly. 
"What  impression  this  early  custom  of  his  father 
might  make  upon  his  temper,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
certainly,  he  was  remarkable,  as  he  grew  up,  for  a 
tender  feeling  of  music,  especially  that  of  the 
church. 
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Under  his  lather's  tuition,  he  led  a  pleasant  life, 
and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  aod  Latin.  Sut 
some  welt-Dieaoing  friend,  fearing  be  might  be  spoiled 
by  staying  so  long  at  home,  advised  the  sending  of 
him  to  school.  To  this  his  good  father,  who  never 
was  given  to  make  much  resistance,  readily  conaent- 
ed  ;  and  he  Avas  accordingly  placed  in  the  school  at 
Maidstone,  under  tbe  care  of  the  reverend  Deodatus 
Bye,  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  well  learned  ta 
I^tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  who,  when  be  had  re- 
ceived his  new  scholar,  and  examined  him  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  was  .so  surprised  at  his  proficiency,  that 
he  asked  bim  why  he  came  to  school,  when  be  was 
rather  fit  to  go  jrom  school  ?  With  this  gentleman 
be  continued  two  years ;  during  which  he  added 
mucb  to  his  stock  of  learning,  and  among  other 
things  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrew, 
on  the  plan  of  Buxtorf,  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him  afterwards.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  high  re- 
spect with  which  be  always  spoke  of  his  master; 
whom  be  bad  newly  left,  when  my  acquaintance  with 
lum  first  commenced  at  University  College,  to  which 
he  was  sent  when  be  was  little  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age.  When  servants  speak  well  of  a  master 
or  mistress,  we  are  sure  they  are  good  servants ; 
and,  when  a  scholar  speaks  well  of  his  teacher,  we 
may  be  as  certain  be  is,  in  every  sense  of  tbe  word,- 
a  good  scholar. 
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-  I  cannot  help  'recounting,  on  this  occasion,  that 
there  was  under  the  said  Deodatus  Bye  another  scho- ' 
lar,  very  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Home,  of  whom  the' 
master  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  never  did  any  thing- 
which  he  wished  him  not  to  have  done.  Bnt,  whea 
the  lad  was  totd  of  this,  be  very  honestly  observed' 
upon  it,  that  he  h&d  done  many  things  which  his 
master  never  heard  of.  He  is  now  in  an  office  of 
great  respoosibility.  They  who  plai^  him  in  it, 
supposed  him  still  to  retain  the  boneaty  be  brought- ' 
with  him  from  Maidstone  school;  and  1  never  heard 
that  be  had  disappointed  them. 

'  While  Mr.  Home  was  at  school,  a  Maidstona 
scholarftbip  in  University  College  became  vacant;  in' 
bis  application  for  which  be  succeeded,  and,  young 
as  he  was,  the  master  recommended  bis  going  direct- 
ly to  collegp.    ' 

Soon  after  be  was  settled  at  University  College 
(where  be  was  admitted  on  the  ]  jth  of  March,  1745-. 
6),  Mr.  Hobson,  a  good  and  learned  tutor  of  the 
bouse,  gave  out  an  exercise,  for  a  trial  of  skill,  to- 
Mr.  Home  and  the  present  writer  of  his  life,  who 
was  also  in  his  first  year.  They  were  ordered  to 
take  a  favourite  Latin  ode  of  Boetius,  and  preseid  it 
to  the  tutor  in  a  different  Latin  metre.  This  they 
both  did  as  well  as  they  could :  and  the  contest,  in- 
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stead  of  dividiDg  tbein,  uoited  them  ever  after,  and 
had  also  the  effect  of  ioBpiring  tbem  with  a  love. of 
the  lytic  poetry  of  that  author ;  wbicb  Bcems  Dot  to 
be  sufficiently  known  among  scholars,  though  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind.  The  whole  work  was  once  io  sucb 
esteeoi,  that  king  Alfred,  the  founder  of  University 
College,  and  of  the  English  constitution,  translated  it. 

His  studies,  for  a  time,  were  in  general  tiie  some 
with  tboee  of  other  ingenious  young  men;  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  mind,  wbicb  never  was  exceeded,  and 
•made  his  conversation  very  desirable,  introduced  him 
to  many  gentlemen  of  his  own  standing,  who  resem- 
bled him  in  their  learning  and  their  manners,  paiti- 
cutarly  to  Mr.  Jenkiason,  now  earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Moore,  now '  arcblMsbop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Crache- 
rode,  Mr.  Benson,  tbe  honourable  Hamilton  Boyl^ 
son  of  lord  Orrery,  the  late  reverend  Jasper  Selwin, 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Denny  Martin,  now  Dr.  Fair- 
fox,  of  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  was  from  the  same 
school  with  Mr.  Home ;  and  has  always  b«eo  very 
newly  connected  with  him,  as  a  companion  of  his 
studies,  a  lover  of  his  virtues,  and  an  admir».  of  his 
writings. 

To  show  how  high  Mr.  Horue's  character  stoiOd 
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ythh  ai\  the  members  of  tut  college,  old  and  young, 
1  need  only  mention  the  following  fext.  It  happened 
•boat  thd  time  whea  be  look  hie  bachelor's  degree, 
which  wa«(M  the  37tfa  of  Octo^r  1749.  that  a  Kent* 
i$h  felloft^p  became  vacaot  at  Magdalen  College  ; 
uid  time  was,  al  Ibat  time,  no  scholar  of  the  bouse 
-  who  waft  upon  the  coonty.  The  seniori  firilaw  of  Uni- 
versity C^illege^  hiving  beard  of  tlus,  sud  notfaii^ 
of  it  to  Mr.  Horne,  but  wenl  down  to  Magdaleo  Col« 
lege,  told  them  what  an  extraordinary' yoai^  mail 
they  might  6ad  in  University  College,  and  gave  him 
$uah  a  r^commei^dfttiai  as  disposed  the  soci^tj  to 
accept  of  bim.  Whee  the  day  of  election  caoief 
tbey  fbuodhim  sfiobaabehad  been  represented,  and 
much  more ;  aod  in  1 750  be  was  accordingly  chosen 
a  feUow  of  Ma^idalen  College,  and  <hi  the  first  of  June 
1752  he  took  tbe  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

If  we  lobk  ba«k  \ipoD  our  past  lives,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  fiiuad,  thit  the  lolding  events  4vbicb  gave  a 
<U<ceti6B  to  all  tba%  followed^  were  sat  acoordiog  to 
oilr  own  choice  or  kaowlodgei  Kut  from  the  hand  of 
an  oternilmg  PrOfidtoeej  wlacb  aCts'  wkbout  con-  ' 
suiting ns ;!  putting  us  intt^situations  whteb  ^e  either 
beat  ffH*  ourselves,  or  best  for  the  wOrtd,  or  beH  for 
both;  and' leading  ua,  As  it  led  the  patriarch  AbroK 
b&m,  of  vkom  we  are.tdd  that  he  "  knew  q^i  wbitber 
"  he  was  going."    This/wss- plaifily  the  (SEise  m  Mr. 
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Home's  election  to  Magdalen  CoU^.  A  person 
took  up  the  matter,  uDsolicited  and  in  secret:  be 
succeeded.  When  feUow^  bis  character  and  condoct 
gave  him  favour  with  the  society ;  and,  when  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  di^d,  they  elected  hira  president:  the  headship 
of  the  college  introduced  him  to.  the  office  of  vic»- 
chancellor,  «hich  at  length  made  him  as  well  known 
to  lord  North  as  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool :  this  led 
to  the  deanry  of  Canterbury,  and  that  to  the  bislx^ 
ric  of  Norwich. 

If  we  return  to  the  account  of  bis  studies,  we  shidi 
there  find  something  else  falling  in  his  way  which  he 
never  sought  after,  and  attended  with  a  tnun  of  very 
important  consequences.  While  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  history,  and  making  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  tragedians,  of  which  be  was  become  a  great 
admirer,  an  acddent,  of  which  I  shall  relate  the  ac- 
count as  plainly  and  faitbtiilly  as  I  can,  without  dis- 
guising or  diminishing,  drew  faim  into  a  new  situation 
in  respect  of  his  mind,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
studies,  before  be  bad  arrived  at  bis  bachelor's  de- 
gree. I  may  indeed  say  of  this,  that  it  certainly 
gave  much  of  the  colour  which  his  character  assumed 
from  that  time,  and  opened  tbe  way  to  most  of  bis 
undertakings  and  publications,  as  he  himself  would 
witness  if  be  were  now  alive. 
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.  It  is  known  to  the  public  that  he  came  very  eatly 
npon  the  stage  as  an  author,  though  an  anonymous 
one,  and  brought  himself  into  some  difficulty  under 
the  denomination  of  an  Hutckmsonian  ;  for  this  was 
the  name  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  studied  He- 
brew and  examined  the  writings  of  John  Hutchinson, 
esq.  the  famous  Mosaic  philosopher,  and  became  in- 
dined  to  favour  his  of»aioD3  in  theology  and  philo- 
sophy. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there 
were  many  good  and  learned  men  of  both' universi- 
ties, but  chiefly  in  and  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
who,  from  the  representation-  ^ven  to  the  public, 
some  years  before,  by  the  right  honourable  Duncan 
Forbes,  tb^i  lord-  president  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  and  from 'a  new  and  mor^  promisicig:  me- 
thod of  studying  the  Hebrew  language,  -independent- 
ly of  Jewish  error,  and  from  a  flattering  prospecft  also 
of  many  other  advantages  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion  and  learning,  were  become  zealous  advocates 
in  favonr  of  the  new  scheme  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Hdrae  was  led  into  this  inquiry,  partly  by  an 
accident  which  had  happened  to  mysetfi 

,An  attachment  to  some  friends,  then  well  known 
in  the  university  for  tbeir  abilities  in  music,  of  whom 
the  principal  were^  Mr.  Pbocion  Henley,  (tf  AVftdbun 
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College,  Mr.  Pixd  of  Queeo's,  and  Mr.  Sliort  of 
Worcester,  drew  me  often  to  Wadbam  College;  which 
society  has  two  Hebrew  scholarships,  on  one  of  wbkh 
there  was  a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Catcott  of  Bristol, 
whose  father,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  was  one  of 
those  authors  who  first  distinguished  themselves  as 
writers  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  possessed 
a  very  curious  collection  of  fossils,  some  of  which  lie 
had  digged  and  scratched  out  of  the  earUi  with  hia 
own  hands  at  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  a  pit  near  Wad- 
bam  College,  which  would  have  buried  him,  having 
iallen  in  very  soon  after  he  was  out  of  it  This  col- 
lection '  I  was  invited  to  see,  asd  readily  accepted 

'  It  is  now  deposited  in  tbe  public  library  at  Briatol,  to  the 
corporation  of  which  city  he  left  that  and  his  MSS.  on  a  princi- 
ple of  gratitude  lor  the  prefenneat  they  had  ginn  him ;  sod  there 
J  Mw  it  in  thtt  year  1790,  with  many  targ«  aud  valo^IekdditiotH. 

Of  tbe  collector  it  m^  be  truly  uid,  tbsl  he  wu  KOt  only  an 
Hebram  in  his  learning,  but  an  ItratlUe  in  life  and  manners.  To 
bis  industry  we  owe  a  Treatise  on  the  Deluge,  vhicfa,  when  com- 
pared with  many  others,  will  be  found  to  give  (he  best  and  most 
curious  information  upon  the  subject.  This  good  and  innocent 
man,  whose  heart  was  well  aflecied  to  all  mankind,  died  befors 
his  time;  and  (he  manner  of  his  death,  if  it  haft  been  truly  report- 
ed, will  raise  the  iodigpiation  of  every  scnnble  aad  ebarilaUa 
mind.  He  kept  his  bed  with  a  bad  fever ;  and,  when  rest  was 
necessary,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  continuaji  barking  of  a  dog 
that  was  chained  up  near  at  hand.  When  his  friends  sent  a  civil 
message,  desiring  that  (he  dog  migiit  be  removed  till  the  patient 
was  better,  it  was  laf used ;  end,  in  the  event,  he  waa  fairly  barked 
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^  iDvitatioD,  out  of  a  general  cunosity,  -without  Boy 
particular  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  gentleman, 
perceiving  my  attention  to  be  much  engaged  by  the 
novelty  and  curiosity  of  what  be  exhibited,  threw  out 
ao  many  hints  about  things  of  which  I  had  never 
beard,  that  I  requested  the  favour  of  aonoe  farther 
coDversatioD  with  him  on  a  future  occasion.  One 
conference  followed  another,  till  I  saw  a  new  field  of 
learning  opened,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
natural  history,  which  promised  me  so  much  informa- 
tion and  entertainment,  that  I  fell  very  soon  into  the 
same  way  of  reading.  Dr.  Woodward  the  physician, 
who  had  been  a  feUow-tabourer  with  Hutchinson, 
and  followed  very  nearly  the  same  principles,  had 
made  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  dilu- 
vian  ordination  of  extraneous  foesils,  so  agreeable 
and  ao  intelligible,  tiiat  I  was  captivated  by  bis  writ- 
ings T  and  from  them  I  went  to  others ;  taking  what 
I  found,  with  a  taste  and  appetite,  which  could  not, 
at  thai  tine,  make  soch  distinctions  as  I  may  have 

to  death.  If  tlirs  fact  be  true,  bm*  cbeap  are  the  livei  and  suf- 
feringBof  somemen  iu  the  estimation  ofothen! — Heretdt!  hommi 
flurma  ex  iomiae  twnt  mcia  .'—for  the  dug  iotended  no  barm— 
Of  this  geatlemsn  bimielf,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  bis  intimate 
friends,  that,  when  be  settled  his  account  at  the  year's  end,  bs 
considered  atl  the  money  that  remained  a^er  bis  own  debts  were 
pud,  as  the  property,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  poor,  (o  whose 
ute  (being  a  single  man)  be  never  failed  to  apply  it. 
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been  able  to  make  since.  In  the  simplicity  of  my 
heart,  I  communicated  some  of  the  novelties,  with 
which  my  mind  was  now  fitted,  to  my  dear  and 
constant  companion,  Mr.  Horne,  from  whom  I  sel- 
dom concealed  any  thing :  but  found  him  very  little 
inclined  to  consider  them ;  and  I  had  the  morUfica- 
tion  to  see,  that  I  was  rather  losing  ground  in  his 
estimation.  Our  college  lectures  on  Geometry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  (which  were  not  very  deep)  we 
had  gcme  through  with  some  attentbn,  and  thought 
ourselves  qualified  to  speak  up  for  the  philosophy 
of  Newton.  It  was  therefore  shocking  to  hear,  that 
attraction  was  no  phyacal  principle,  and  that  a  va- 
cuum never  had  been,  and  never  would  be,  demon- 
strati.  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Horae  insisted,  that  if 
Sir  I.  Newton's  philosophy  should  be  &lse  in  these 
principles,  no  philosophy  would  ever  be  true.  How 
it  was  objected  to,  and  how  it  was  defended,  I  do  not 
now  exactly  remember ;  I  fear,  not  with  any  pro- 
found skill  on  either  side :  but  this  I  well  recol- 
lect, that  our  disputes,  which  happened  at  a  plea- 
sant season  of  the  year,  kept .  us  walking  to  and. 
fro  in  the  quadrangle-  till  past  midnight.  As  I  got 
more  information  for  myself,  I  gained  more  upon 
my  companion:  but  I  have  no  title  to  the  merit 
of  forming  him  into  what  he  afterwards  proved  to 
be. 
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In  the  same  college  with  us,  there  lived  a  very 
extraordinary  person.  He  was  a  classical  scholar 
of  the  first  rate,  from  a  public  school  remarkable  for 
an  unusual  degree  of  taste  and  judgement  in  poetry, 
and  oratory;  his  person  was  elegant  and  striking, 
and  bis  countenance  expressed  at  once  bqth  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  temper  and  the  quickness  of  bis  under- 
standing. His  manners  and  address  were  those  of 
a  perfect  gentleman :  his  commoa  talk,  though  easy 
and  fluent,  had  the  correctness  of  studied  compo- 
sition :  bis  benevolence  was  so  great,  that  all  the 
beggars  in  Oxford  knew  the  way  to  bis  chamber- 
door  :  upon  the  whole,  his  character  was  so  spotless, 
and  bis  conduct  so  exemplary,  that,  mild  and  gentle 
as  he  was  in  bis  carriage  toward  them,  no  young  man 
dared  to  be  rude  in  bis  company.  By  many  of  the 
first  people  in  the  university  be  was '  known  and  ad- 
mired :  and  it  being  my  fortune  to  live  in  the  same 
staircase  with  him,  he  was  very  kind  and  attentive 
to  me,  though  I  was  much  his  junior.  He  often  al- 
lowed me  the  pleasure  of  bis  conversation,  and 
sometimes  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  of 
which  I  knew  the  meaning  to  be  so  good,  that  I 
always  beard  it  with  respect,  and  followed  it  as  well 
as  I  could.  This  gentleman,  with  all  his  other 
quaIi6cations,  was  a  reader  of  Hebrew,  and  a  fa- 
vourer of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  philosophy ;  but  had 
kept  it  to  himself,  in  the  spirit  of  Nicoderaus ;  and 
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when  I  asked  bim  the  reason  of  it  aftern^ards,  and 
complained  of  the  reserve  with  which  he  bad  so  long 
treated  ipe  in  this  respect :  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  these 
"  things  are  in  no  repute ;  the  world  does  not  receive 
"  them ;  and  you,  being  a  young  man,  who  must  keep 
"  what  friepds  you  have,  and  make  your  fortune  in 
"  the  world,  I  thought  it  better  to  let  you  go  on  in 
"  your  own  way,  than  bring  you  into  that  embar- 
"  rassment  which  might  be  productive  of  more  barm 
*'  than  good,  and  imbitter  the  future  course  of  your 
"  life :  besides,  it  was  far  from  being  clear  to  me, 
"  how  you  would  receive  them ;  and  then  I  mi^t 
"  have  lost  your  friendship."  It  was  now  too  late 
for  such  a  remonstrance  to  have  any  effect ;  I  there- 
fore, on  the  contrary,  prevailed  upon  him  to  become 
my  master  in  Hebrew,  whjcb  I  was  very  desirous  to 
learn  :  and  in  this  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
skill  and  kind  atten^on,  writing  out  for  me  riith  his 
own  hand  such  grammatical  rules  and  directions  as 
he  judged  necessary,  that  in  a  very  short  ttme  i 
Could  go  On  without  tny  guide.  I  remember,  how-  , 
ever,  that  I  bad  nearly  worked  myself  to  dead),  by 
determining,  like  Duns  Scotus  in  the  picture-gallery, 
to  go  through  a  whole  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  before 
night. 

To  tbis  gentleman,  whose  name  was  George  Wat- 
son, I  recommended  Mr.  Horne  at  my.  departure - 
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from  Oxford ;  end  they  were  bo  well  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  Mr.  Home,  instead  of  going  home  to 
{lis  friends  in  the  vacation,  stayed  for  the  advantage 
of  following  his  studies  at  Oxford,  under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  his  oew  teacher :  and,  in  the  autumn  of  tiie 
year  1749,  he  began  a  series  of  letters  to  his  father, 
which  fill  aboye  thirty  pages  in  large  quarto,  ?ery 
dosely  written;  from  the  whole  tenour  of  which, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see,  how  entire  a  friendship  and 
poafideoce  there  was  between  a  grave  and  learned. 
fother,  and  a  aon  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Of 
these  letters,  though  they  are  by  no  means  correct 
enough,  either  for  style  or  judgement,  to  stand  the 
test  of  severe  criUcism,  it  is  highly  proper  I  should 
give  some  account;  to  show  what  those  opinions 
were  which  had  now  gcA  possession  of  his  mind; 
iatermixing  with  my  abstract  such  notes  and  expla- 
nations as  shall  seem  requisite  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  it. 

IforiDg  first  apc^ised  to  his  father  for  not  visit- 
ing bim  io  the  vacatioa,  he  gives  him  an  account  of 
hb  teacher.  "  I  am  obliged  for  the  happiness  I  have 
*'  enjoyed  of  late  to  a  geoUeman  of  this  society,  and 
"  shall  always  bless  God  that  his  providence  ever 
"  brought  me  acquainted  with  him.  He  is  a  fellow 
"of  our  house;  and,  though  but  six>and-twenty,  as 
«  complete  a  scholar  in_the  whole  circle  of  learning, 
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"  as  great  a  divine,  as  good  a  man^and  as  polite  if 
"  gentleiQan,  aE  the  present  age  can  boast  .of."  These 
words  of  Mr.  Home  I  iatroduce  vith  pecaliar  satis* 
faction ;  because  they  afibrd  so  strcmg  a  concurring 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  hfive  already  ven- 
tured to  say  of  Mr.  Watson.  This  excellent  man 
never  published  any  large  work,  and  will  be  known 
tb  posterity  only  by  sfune  occaaicHial  pieceswhich  he 
printed  in  his  life'time.  His  sermon  on  the  19th 
Psalm,  which  be  preached  before  the  University, 
and  afterwards  left  the  printing  of  to  my  care,  so 
delighted  Mr.  Home  (as  it  appears  from  these  let- 
ters to  his  father),  that  it  probably  raised  in  hi& 
mind  the  first  desire  of  undertaking  that  Comment- 
ary on  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  which  he  after- 
wards brought  to  such  perfection*.  Mr.  Watson 
published  another  sermon  on  the  Divine  Appearance 
in  Gen.  1 8 ;  whidi  was  furiously  shot  at  by  the  'bash- 
lighters  of  that  time  in  the  Monthly  Redew;  in- 
somuch that  the  author  thought  it  might  be  of  some 
service  to  take  up  bis  pen  and  write  them  a  letter ; 
in  which  their  insolence  is  reproved  with  such  supe- 
rior dignity  of  mind  and  serenity  of  temper,  and  their 
ignorance  and  error  so  learnedly  exposed,  that,  if  I 
were  desirous  of  showing  to  any  reader  what  Mr. 


*  Thh  is  the  geotleniaD  who  is  ipoken  of  in  a  note  to  tbe  Com- 
ment on  PsbI.  xiK. 
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-  WatsoD  was,  aod  what  they  were,  I  would  by  all 
means  put  that  letter  into  hia  hand ;  of  which  I  sup- 
pose DO  copies  are  now  to  be  found,  but  in  the  pos* 
session-  of  some  of  bis.  surviving  friends.  ,  It  is,  how- 
ever, made  mention  of  with  due  honour  by  Dr. 
DeUny,  the  celebrated  dean  of  Down  in  Ireland, 
who  'was  once  the  intiDiate  friend  of  Swift,  and  has 
given,  us  tbe  best  account  of  bis  life  and.  character  in 
bis  Observations  in  answer  to  Lord  Orrery.  In  a 
pre&ce  to  the  third  volume  of  bis  Revelation  ex- 
amined with  Candour,  which  he  printed  at  London 
¥ery  late  in  life,  he  speaks  of,  a  malignant  style  of 
criticism,  in  practice  at  that  time  with  the  obscure 
andunknown  authors  of  a  Monthly  Review ;  and  ob- 
serves upon  the  case,  that  "  be  must  seem  at  tirst 
*'  sight  a  rash  as  well  as  a  bold  man,  who  would 
"  venture  to  wage  war  at  once  with  Billingsgate  and 
"  banditti.'  And  yet  in  truth,"  says  he,  "  such 
"  awar  (defensive  only)  hatb  been  waged  with  them 
"  to  great  advantage,  by  a  gentleman,  whose  mind 
"  and  maimers  are  as  remote  from  illiberal  scurrility 
"  and  abuse,  as  his  adversaries  appear  to  be  from 
."  leu'ning,  from  candour,  and  from  every  character 
."  of  true  criticism.  Mr.  Watson,  the  defendant 
"  here  mentioned,  hath,  in  return  to  their  scurrility, 
"  answered  and  exposed  them  with  strong,  clear, 
"  and  irresistible  reasoning,  and  such  a  meek,  calm, 
"and'  Christian  spirit,  as.  bath  done  honour  to  his 

VOL.  I.  .  C 
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"  own  cbaracter,  aod  uncomiuoa  justitfe  to  the 
**  Christian  cause ;  such  as  were  suffiuent  to  sUeoce 
**  any  thing  but  efTrontery,  hardened  in  ignorance,  to 
*'  the  end  of  the  world."  Mr.  Watson  also  printed 
B  sermon,  pre&ched  before  the  university,  on  the 
fidtb  of  May,  Which  he  cialts  an  Atliaonition  to  the 
Cfaurd)  af  England.  Id  a  long  pre&ce  to  this  wr- 
inoD,  lie  has  thrown  but  such  valaable  observations, 
that  an  excellent  manual  might  be  formed  out  of 
them,  for  preserving  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  ateady  in  ^ir  profession;  by  showing  to 
them,  so  plainly  as  is  here  done,  the  prmcipd  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  Having  said 
thus  maeh  of  his  teacher  (and  I  could  with  pteasore 
have  said  much  more)^  I  must  now  show  what  Ke 
learned  under  him. 

From'  t)ie  general  accouiit  be  gives- 1^  his  studies, 
he  appears,  in  consequence  of  his  intercobrse  #ith 
Mr.  Watson,  to  have  been  persuaded,  Ait  tbe  sys- 
tem of  divinity  io  the  Holy  Scripture  Is  explaibed 
and  attested  by  the  Scriptural  account  of  created  na- 
ture; and  that  this  account,  including  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  is  true  so  far  as  it'gbes:  -and  that  the 
Bible,  in  virtue  of  its  or^g^aKty,  is  fitter  to  explain 
all  the  books  in  the  world  than  they  ilre  to  expTain 
it :  that  much  of  the  learning  of  the  iage  was  «dier 
unprofitable  in  itself,  or  dangerous  in'  its  «^t ;  and 
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tbat  literature,  so  fa.T  as  it  was  a  faabaoi^  wfu  ia 
general  uofavourable  to  Christianity,  and  to  a  r^h^ 
understeDding  of  tbe  Scripture :  that  the  Jews  ha^ 
done,  much  hurt  iu  tbe  Hebrew^  not  tp  the  text  bj 
ooiTiiptiiig  it,  but  by  leading  us  into  their  ^e  wiiy 
itf  intwpre^g  and  upderstaqdiDg  it ;  and  that  tbeic 
rabtHiiipal. writers  were  therefore  not  to  be;talcea  w 
teiacfaers  by  Christiaa  atu^^nts :  tbat  a  aoUpn  lately 
ccnceiTed  of  tbe  Mp8|uc  law,  as  pa.  institp.^ion  merely 
civil  or  secular,  without  the  doctrines  of  life  and 
imino^ity.  iq  it,  was  of  peroicions  tendeqcy ;  xion- 
trary  to  Ibejsepse  of  all  tbe  primitive  writer^  and  tbe 
avowed  doctrine  of  tbe  church  of  Eqgland :  ;tbat  the 
scioioes  of  ipetaphysics  and  ethics  bad  a  a^aralliaucf 
tp  deisTD  i-  and  that,  in  c(Muequence.  of  the  authority 
they  had.pbHined,  the  doctrine  of  our  pulpjts  wasia 
geper^l  .^1^  below  the  Christie  standard;  and 
tbat  th9  SavipMrfaad  (he  r^emptioQ,  vitt^iut  which 
PW  ^t:eli^P9  ie  OPl^Vigi  wer?  ip  a  manner  f(»:gotteu; 
wbVib  ,h4d  i^ven  tppTOpch  occasipn  tp  tbe  irregulaf 
t^wUo^  flf  !tb4  .tabernadp :  .that  :the  sin  of  moderp 
4^(im  m  th«  aamp  'ip  kM  with  the  sin  of  pidiadis^ 
Wi^i^b  .hropght  death,  jnto  the  iwprld ;  ,b«cause  jt 
asptfea  %o  divine, wisidonft  that,ia,  to  tbeknowlec^  of 
diyiae  4iing%  laod  tbedistiactionbetfreMi'gpod  an^ 
cril,  iodepeiKtently  of  Cpd< 

He  had  leaned  fiu1)Nry  that  the  Hebrew  langui^, 
ca 
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and  the  Hebrew  antiquities,  lead  to  a  superior  way  of 
understanding  the  mythology  and  writings  of  the 
Heathen  cbssical  authors ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  is  a 
language  of  ideas,  whose  terms  for  invisible  end  spi- 
ritual things  are  taken  with  great  advantage  from  the 
objects  of  nature,  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  way 
of  conceiving  such  things,  because  all  our  ideas  enter 
by  the  senses,  whereas  in  all  other  languages  there 
are  arbitrary  sounds  without  ideas. 

It  appeared  to  him  farther,  that  unbelief  and  Mas- 
phemy  were  gaining  ground  upon  us,  in' virtue  of 
senne  popular  mistakes  in  natural  philosc^by,  and 
threatened  to  banish  all  reti^on  out  of  the  worid. 
Voltaire  b^gan  very  early  to  make  his  use  of  philoso- 
phy, and  corrupt  the  world  with  it.  He  never  was  - 
fit  to  mount  it ;  but  he  walked  by  the  side  of  It,  and 
'used  it  as  a  stalking-horse.  It  »  therefore  (^great 
consequence  to  the  learned  to  know,  that,  aS  the 
heavens  and  the  elements  of  the  world  had  been  set 
up  by  the  Heathens,  as  having  power  in  themselves ; 
and  that  as  the  Heathens,  building  on  this  false 
foundation,  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  V  the 
modem  doctrine,  which  gives  innate  powers  to  mat- 
ter, as  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
did,    would    probably  end   in   atheism':   that  the 

'Tbii  bath  now  «ctaall;  come  topau. 
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forces 'which  tbe  tnodern  philosophy -uses,  are  not 
the  forces  of  nature ;  but  th&t  the  world  is  Carried  oo 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  On  one  another,  and 
ali-underGod:  that  it  is  no  better  than  raving,  to 
'  ^ve  active  powers  to.  matter,  supposing  it  capable  of 
acting  where  it  is  not ;  and  to  affirm,  at  the  same 
tim^  that  all  maitter  is  inert,  that  is  inactive,  and 
that  even  the  Deity  cannot  act  hut  where  he  is  pre- 
•seniy  because  his  power  cannot  be  bdt  where  bis  sub- 
stance ii. 

■  fle  was  also  convinced,  that  infinite  mischief  bad 
been  done,  not  only  by  tlie  tribe  of  deists  and  phi- 
losophers, but  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  di* 
vines,  in  extolling  the  dignity  ot  human  nature  and 
the  wisdom  of  human  reason;  both  of  which  th6 
Scripture  delivers  to  us  under  a  very  diffi^^ot  cha- 
racter, which  the  experience  of  the  world  is  daily 
confirming.  That  infidels  and  proiigates  should  wish 
to  establish  their  own  opinions  upon  the  ruins  of  re- 
velatJon,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at';  but  that  they 
-whose  office  it  was  to  dress  and  defend  the  sacred 
-vineyard,  should  foil  in  with  them,  and  join  with  the 
-wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  to  root  it  up,  was  a  matter 
of  grief  and  surprise.  A  distemper  must  indeed  be 
epidemical,  when  the  physicians  themselves  are  seized 
mth  it  This  malady,  when  traced  to  its  fountain 
head,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  general  ne^ect  in 
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schools  aad  BetniiMiries  of  the  study  of  the  Scripbirts 
in  tbeiroriginal  languxges ;  where  they  attend  so  oiDck 
to  the  works  of  Heatheaa,  aod  so  little  to  the  booIc<tf 
l^ht,  tife^  and  ini  mortality.  While  the  heads  of  boys 
are  filled  widi  tales  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  VeDus,  the  WAe  is  liule  heard  of;  and 
■0  the  Heathea  cned  becomes  not  only  the  first  biit 
fte  whole  study.  Jevrs,  mistaken  as  they  are,  are 
•bll  diligent  in  teftcfaiog  the  Scripture  to  their  child- 
ren in  their  own  way ;  while  we  are  teaching  whiU 
even  Jews  are  wise  enough  to  abominate.  Possessed 
by  this. opinion,  that  all  polite  knowledge  is  tn. Hea- 
then authors,  and  ^e  Bible  but  a  dull  heavy  book; 
which,  instead  of  promoting;,  rather  stands  in  th6 
way  of  improvement,  a  lad  is  sent  from  school  to 
the  university.  Here  is  a  very  alarming  crisis.  If 
he  happens  to  be  of  a  sprightly  nit,  he  falls  into 
loose  company,  and,  for  want  of  religious  principlef^ 
is  led  into  ail  manner  of  wiclKdoess.  Should  hs 
study,  be  obtains  logic  auder  the  form  of  a  scholastic 
jai^on,  which  in  its  simplicity'  is  of  excellent  use. 
Than  he  learns  a  system  of  ethics^  which  teaches 
morals  without  religious  data,  as  the  Heathens  did. 
After  wbicb,    he  probably  goes  on  to  WoUasbn, 

s  Hie  more  tin^tle  the  better :  lut  the  old  logic,  eren  tritk  all 
its  jargon,  ii  &  better  guard  to  tratb,  tlian  tba  new  whicb  bu 
superseded  it;  and  is  found  by  many,  who  bave  cooudered  the   ' 
didereuce,  M  to  be. 
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Shaftsbury,  and  others,  and  is  at  length  fixed  io  the 
opinion^  that  reason  is  sufBcient  for  man  without  re- 
yetaticm.  Qur  young  philosopher,  having  succeeded 
thus  far,  wants  nothing  but  metaphysics  to  complete 
htm ;  by  setting  him  to  reason  without  principles,  to 
judge  without  evidence,  and  to  comprehend  without 
id499-  He  learns  to.  deduce,  the  heing  and  attributes 
^f  God  d  priori;  in  fonsoquence  of  which  he  disco- 
vers  tb^^  God  is  oota  Trioity,  but  a  single  persop. 
)Vt^Q agentl^aoi  thus  equipped,  takes  the  Bible 
iotct  his  ban^  and  coqinieoces  divine,  what  must  be- 
^me  of  iti  and  of  him  !  Thus  \\  appears,  that,  a? 
^i<3|9  £P  QQ^*  ^  ™&f  ^^^  ^  ^  master  of  what  is 
called  ^uBifui  learning,  and  yet  ignorant  ;o  the  lost 
degree  of  what  only  is  worth  knowing. 

The  foregoing  abstract,  which  I  have  taken  as 
^tbfuUy  as  I  could,  is  sufficient  to  show  uptHi  what 
great  aftd  infportant  subjects^  Mr.  Home's  mind  was 
^mploye^  at  ^hisearFy  period  of  his  life.  lothecour^ 
of  ttus  corresppodence,  there  are  several  strokes  of 
Rumour  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Tb^  iie- 
jirew  Concordance  of  Manus  de  Calasio  bad  la^lj 
been  republished  by  tt^  Rev.  Mr.  Romaine.,  and  was 
^p  expensive  work,  so  hi^  as  tep  guineas  at  thftt 
^e,  ttu>Hg|i  QQW  at  a  price  very  much  reduceil.  Ml 
^f  n9  had  set  his  l^eart  upon  tljis  work,  ttun|tine  it 
neees^y  to  hip. prespot studies ;  |»ut  kneiy  ptjt.ho^ 
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to  purchase  it  out  of  his  allowance,  or  to  a&k  bit 
.  father  in  plain  terms  to  make  him  a  present  of  it ; 
so  he  lold  bim  a  story,  and  left  the  moral  of  it  to 
speak  for  itself. 

'  In  the  last  age,  when  bishop  Walton's  Polyglott 
was  first  published,  there  was  at  Cambridge  a  Mr- 
Edwards,  passionately  fond  of  Oriental  learning ;  who 
afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Rabbi  Edwards.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  a  good  scholar ;  but  being  then 
father  young  in  tbe  university,  and  not  very  rich, 
Walton's  great  work  was  fer  above  his  pocket' 
Nevertheless,  not  being  able  to  sleep  well  without 
it,  he  sold  his  bed  and  some,  of  bis  furniture,  and 
mode  the  purchase;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  large  chest,  originally  made 
to  hold  his  clothes.  But  getting  into  bis  chest  one 
night  rather  uncautiously,  the  lid  of  it,  which  had  a 
bolt  with  a  spring,  fell  down  upon  him  and  locked 
bim  in  past  recovery;  and  there  be  lay  well-nigh 
smothered  to  death.  In  Uie  morning,  Edwards, 
who  was  always  an  exact  man,  not  appearing,  it 
was  wondered  what  was  become  of  him :  till  at  last 
his  bed-maker,  or  the  person  who  in  better  times 
had  been  his  bed-maker,  being  alarmed,  went  to  bis 
chambers  time  enough  to  release  him ;  and  the  acci- 
dent, getting  air,  came  to  tbe  ears  of  bis  friends,  who 
soon  redeemed  bis  bed  for  bim.    Tfau  story  Mr. 
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Home  told  bis  fetber ;  and  U  bad  tbe  desired  effect. 
His  father  i immediately  sent  tiim  tbe  mone}' ;  for 
which  he  returns  htm  abundant  thanks,  promising  to 
repay  him  in  the  only  possible  way,  viz.  that  of  using 
the  books  to  the  beat  advantage.  They  were,  witb- 
out  question,  diligently  turned  over  while  he  worked 
at  bis  Commentary  on  tbe  Psalms,  and  yielded  bim 
no  small  assistance. 

Tbe  use  of  Hebrew  to  divines  was  well  understood 
by  bishop  Bull,  who  did  not  contmt  himself  with  a 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  it;  and  judged  it 
so  necessary  in  divinity,  that  it  was  usual  with  him  to 
recommend  the  study  of  it  to  the  candidates  for  - 
orders,  as  a  foundation  for  their  future  theological 
performances.  Without  this  knowledge  io  Mr.  Home, 
we  should  never  have  seen  bis  CommeDtu'y  upon 
tiie  Psalms. 

-  When  a  student  bath  once  persuaded  himself  that 
be  sees  truth  in  tbe  principles  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a 
great  revolution  succeeds  in  bis  ideas  of  tbe  natural 
world  and  its  economy.  Qualities  in  matter,  with  a 
vacuum  for.  them  to  act  in,  are  do  longer  venerable ; 
and  the  authority  of  Newton's  name,  which  goes  with 
them,  loses  some  of  its  influence.  Nor  is  this  in  the 
present  case  so  much  to  be  wondered  at :  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  conceived  an  o{HDioD,  which  poasess- 
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ed  t^is  mind  v^ry  stroogly,  that  Sir  Isaac  NewtOD  and 
Pf.  Clarke  had  farmed  a  design,  by  introducing  cer- 
taun  sp^ulations  founded  on  their  new  mode  of  phi- 
losoi^izing,  to  undermine  and  overthrow  the  theology 
of  the  Scripture,  and  to  bring  in  the  Heathen  Jupiter 
Or  Stoical  anima  mundi  into  the  place  of  the  true  God, 
whom  we  Christians  believe  and  worship.  This  will 
seem  leas  extravagant,  when  it  is  known,  that  Mr. 
Boyle"  bad  also  expressed  his  suspicions,  many  years 
before,  that  Heathenism  was.  about  to  ris#  again  out 
of  some  new  ipeculatioas,  and  reputedly  grand  dis- 
coveries in  natural  philosophy.  Yet  I  am  not  willing 
to  believe,  tbat  the  einin^it  persons  above>mentioned 
.  had  actually  formed  any  such  design.  \yhM  advan- 
tage uabeliovers  tiave.  sipce  their  time,  takea  of  thnif 
speculations  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  and  of  tb« 
high  repute  which. has  attepded  them,  ftfld  of  the  e^r 
elusive  honours  given  to  mathematical  iearniog  aD4 
mathematical  reasoning,  is  another  question ;  and  it 
calls  for  a  serious  examination  at  this  time,  >vben  the 
moral  world  is  in  great  disorder,  from  causes  not  well 
understood. 

However  these  tbin^  may  be,  the  prejudice  so 
strongly  infused  by  Mr;  Hutchinson  against  ap  evil 

*  Thii  remarkable  pusjage  from  Mr.  Boyle  is  qu(«e4  in.Tlif 
,  Sdiolu:  Anoed,  lately  puMuhed  for  the  Rivipttoiu,  vol.  ii-  p<  S8^. 
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design  ID  Clarice  and  Newtoo,  took  possessioo  of  Mr. 
Home's  mind  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and  was  far- 
ther oonfirmed  by  reports  which  he  had  heard  of  a 
private  gcwd  understandiDg  betwixt  them  and  the 
sceptics  of  the  day,  spch  as  Collins,  Tolaod,  Tindal, 
Sec.  more  than  the  world  generally  knew  of.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact>  th4t  therfi  was  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce ath^isfm,  or  loaterialism,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  here  in  England,  toward  the  beginning  of  this 
century ;  of  which  the  Pant/uifticoa  of  Janut  Jurtius 
JEogqnaiut,  a  technical  natpe  for  John  Toland,  is  a 
sufficient  proof:  and  Hutctunsoo,  who  knew  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  desi^s  gpiqg  forward* 
dropped  such  hints  in  bis  Treatise  qa  I>owQr  £ssepti^ 
ftnd  Mechanical ',  as  gave  a  lertous  alarna  to  nao; 
persons  well  ^wposed-  But  ovr  yqung  scholar, 
viewing  tM  whole  matter  at  first  on  thp  ridictibMis 
side,  and  considering  it  not  only  a»  a  dangerous  M- 
tempt  upon  religioo,  but  a  palpable  offence  against 
truth  and  reason,  drew  a  parallel  between  the  Hfta- 
then  doctrines  ip  the  Somnium  Sdpionu  of  Cieero, 
and. the  Newtonian  phitosoptiy;  wbioh  bepublisbad, 
hut  without  his  name,  in  tbe  year  1751;  all  tfae  par- 
ticulars of  which  parallel  I  shall  not  undertake  to  jus- 
tify.    I  see  its  fimlty  flights  and  wanderings,  ftbm  a 


*  Set  p.  24S,  &c.  of  the  old  edition;  beginning  wUh  the  ac- 
count of  Woodmid's  condoct 
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want  of  tnor&mature  judgement  and  eiperieoce.  It 
provoked  several  remarks,  some  in  print  and  some 
in  manuscript ;  of  which  remarks  tiie  judgement  was 
not  greater,  and  the  levity  not  less.  The  question 
was,  in  reality,  too  deep  for  those  who  attempted  to 
fathom  it  at  that  time.  Mr.  Home  soon  saw  the  im- 
propriety of  the  style  and  manner,  which,  as  a  young 
man,  he  bad  assumed  for  merriment  in  that  little 
piece :  these  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  and  temper.  He  therefore  ob- 
served a  very  different  manner  afterwards  :  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  time  to  bethink  himself,  he  re- 
sumed and  reconsidered  the  subject;  publishing  bis 
sentiments  in  1753  (the  year  after  that  in  which  he 
bad  taken  bis  degree  of  M.  A.)  in  a  mild  and  serious 
pamphlet,  which  he  called  A  fair,  candid,  and  impar- 
tial State  of  the  Case  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson:  allowing  to  Sir  Isaac  the  great 
merit  of  having  settled  laws  and  rules  in  natural 
philosophy;  but  at  the  seme  time  claiming  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson  the  discovery  of  the  true  physiological 
causes,  by  which,  under  the  power  of  tbe  Creator, 
the  natural  world  is  moved  and  directed.  The  piece 
certainly  is,  what  it  calls  itself,  yotr,  candid,  and  im- 
partial; and  the  merits  of  the  cause  are  very  judici- 
ously stated  between  the  two  parties;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  reader  will  distinguish,  that  Newton  may 
be  of  sovereign  skill  in  measuringyorc»  as  a  matbe- 
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matician,  and  yet  that  Hutchinsou  may  be  right  ia 
assigoiog  causes  as  a  physiologist.  It  would  carry 
tne  out  too  far,  if  I  were  to  show  by  what  argutneots 
aodevidence  Mr.  Horoebas supported  this  distiacdon. 
For  these  I  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  which, 
having  becoone  very  scarce  bath  been  lately  reprinted  ' 
with  some  other  of  his  works'' :  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  thus  much  in  its  behalf,  that,  whatever  becomes 
of  the  argument,  tbe  manner  in  wtuch  it  is  handled 
shows  Mr.  Home,  who  when  he  wrote  it  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  have  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary young  man. 

New  studies  and  new  principles  never  fail  to  bring 
a  man  inito  new  company  ;  all  mankind  being  natu- 
rally disposed  to  associate  with  those  who  agree  best 
with  tbemselv^  Of  these  hiis  new  friends  it  will  be 
just  and  proper  to  give  some  short  account.  The 
chief  of  them  was  Mr.  Watson,  wliom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Another  of  them  was  Dr.  Hodges,  the 
provost  of  Oriel  College;  who  composed  a  work  to 
which  he  gave  tbe  title  of  Elihu ;  the -chief  subject  of 
it  being  tbe  character  of  Elihu  in  tbe  book  of  Job. 
Tbe  style  of  it  has  great  dimity  and  stateliaess,  with- 
out bebg  formal;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  clear  and 

'  TbU  pUDphlet,  together  with  another,  entitled  An  Apology 
foT  certaJn  GentUmen  in  the  Universitjr  of  Oxford,  is  now  added 
to  the  prefent  collection  of  his  worVs. 
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easy  to  be  unrlerstood.  Dr.  Hodges  ints  nndoubted* 
ly  a  very  great  ma.ster  of  his  pen;  but,  having  de- 
clared himself  m  ithoat  reserve  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hutch. 
ioBon'B  doctrines,  his  n-ork  was  virulently  assaulted 
and  grossly  misrepresented.  Of  this  he  complained^ 
as  he  might  well  do:  and  what  did  he  get  by  itf  He 
was  told,  in  return,  that  a  writer  upon  the  bookof 
Jok  should  take  every  thing  with  patience!  His  bo<A; 
however,  went  into  a  second  edition.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  venerable  appearance,  with  an  address  and  deK^ 
very  which  made  him  very  popular  as  a  preacher  in 
the  university. 

The  learned  provost  of  Oriel,  so  far  as  it  occurs  to 
'ttlb,  was  the  first,  who  with  a  strong  band  sounded 
the  alarm-bell  against  those  speculations,  and  their 
consequences,  which  have  now  prevailed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  church  and  kingdohi  of  France.  A 
piece  entitled  Les  Maurs  {Mannen)  was  published 
there  in  the  year  1 748 ;  the  tendency  of  which  w«b 
to  establish  natural  religion  on  the  ruins  of  all  exrtci^ 
nal  worship,  and  so  to  free  the  world  from  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  that  man  might  be  guided  by 
□otbirtg  but  the  light  of  his  oxvn  niind.  This  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  at.'Paiis;  the  soil,  as  Dr. 
Hodges  observed,  being  not  guite,  though  nearly,  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  these  tares.  The  country 
and  the  climate  chosen  by  the  writer  were  certoiQly 
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promising,  on  this  consideration,  tbttt  superstition  and 
irreli^on  are  generally  observed  to  be  the  reciprocal 
ceases  ftnd  effects  of  each  other.  Against  the  priaoi- 
{^  ftod  spirit  of  this  undertaking,  the  author  of  EHhu 
tiaa  so  much  in  earnest,  that  he  gare  an  abridgeiiltint 
of  the  work  from  a  French  copy  which  he  procn'red 
for  that  purpose.  1  could  here  stop  with  great  plea- 
sore,  if  it  were  -pr<^>er,  to  extract  soine  of  the  evi- 
dence so  powerfully  urged  against  all  ^uch  attempts 
by  this  learned  gendeman:  but  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  Preliminary  Viscmrve.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  never  to  be  neglected,  which  be  and  others 
have  ascertained  by  abundant  autiiority,  that "  all  the 
*'  reli^oD  of  the  Heathen  world  was  traditionftl  reve- 
**  ktion  corrupted ;"  which,  if  it  can  be  made  good, 
orerthrowg  at  once  all  the  modwo  theories  of  iufi> 
delity. 

The  reverend  Mr.  HoLloway,  rector  of  Middleton< 
Stoney  in  Oxfordshire,  bad  been  a  private  tutor  to 
lord  Spencer,  ia  the  house  of  the  htxioursble  John 
Spencer  his  fether;  who,  with  all -his  extravagances, 
never  failed  to  preserve  due  respect  to  Mr.  Holloway', 

'  A  militRiy-  gentleman,  whs  was  sonetinies  of  the  party,  re* 
marked  lo  a  friend,  that  the  strictest  decorum  was  always  ob- 
served wfaenerer  Mr.  HoUoway,  who  supported  the  dignity  of  hii 
profession,  was  present;  wbil«  another  clergyman,  who  thon^t 
to  rtcommend  himself  hy  laying -aside  Ihe  clerical  chancier,  wsi 
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and  listened  to  him  with  atteotiou,  when  he  conversed 
fretil;  with  the  company  at  his  table.  This  gentlemaa 
bad  been  persooally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  had  published  an  elementary  piece  in  favour  of 
his  philosophical  principles.  But  he  was  better  known 
in  the  university  of  Oxford  by  three  excellent  disr 
courses  on  the  Doctrine  of  Repentance,  with  a  Sup- 
plement in  answer  to  the  perverse  glosses  of  Tiodal 
the  freethinker.  The  vice-chancellor  of  that  time 
took  a  pique  against  him  for  dropping  a  hint,  in  hb 
Supplement  against  Tindal,  that  the  person  of  MeU 
chizedec  was  an  exhibition  of  Christ  before  his  in- 
carnation. This  was  no  novel  opinion :  it  had  been 
advanced  by  others,  before  and  after  the  reformation ; 
and  in  them  the  doctrine  had  given  no  offence.  But 
Mr.  Holloway,  i>eing  a  man  suspected  and  proscribed 
on  some  other  accounts,  met 'with  some  bard  and  un- 
worthy treatment  upon  the  occasion :  yet  to  avoid  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  whole  university,  when 
only  some  individuals  were  concerned,  he  suppressed 
what  be  had  written  in  his  own  defence.  His  scheme 
for  an  Analysis  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  though  it 
comprehfflids'  a  vast  compass  of  learning,  is  partly 
fencifut,  and  would  hear  a  long  dispute,  into  which  I 
shall  not  enter :  but  this  must  be  said  in  respect  to 

treated  with  little  cereoaony,  and  held  in  sovereign  coDtempt ; 
from  which  he  naturally  inferred,  that  the  clergy  would  not  fail 
to  meet  with  proper  reipect,  if  it  was  not  tbcir  own  fault. 
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Mr.  tioroe,  tbat  when  he  first  commenced  his  tbeoto- 
^cal  studies,  he  derived  many  real  advantages  from 
his  acquaint&DCe  with  this  gentleman ;  and  I  could 
name  one  of  his  most  shining  and  useful  discounes, 
which,  in  the  main  argument  of  it,  was  taken  from 
some  loose  papers  of  remarks  oq  Warburton's  Divine 
L^UoD ;  to  the  principles  of  which  this  learoed 
gentleman,  for  many  good  reasons  which  he  spared 
not  to  ^ve,  was  a  zealous  adversary-  To  say  the 
truth,~there  was  little  cordiality  on  either  side  between 
the  renowned  writer  of  the  Divine  Legation  and  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  most  subjects  of 
rdigion  and  learning,  their  opinions  were  irreconcile- 
able.  He  despised  their  doctrines  and  interpretations, 
and  railed  at  tliem  as  Cabbalittical;  and  they  despised 
his  empirical  divinity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Ibey 
dreaded  the  ill  effect  of  it,  from  the  boldness  of  the 
man,  and  the  popularity  of  his  books,  winch  have  a 
great  flash  of  learning,  but  with  little  solidity  and  less 
piety.  To  the  purity  of  Christian  literature  they  have 
certainly  done,  and  are  still  doing,  much  hurt  When 
the  first  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  was  shown 
to  Dr.  Bentley  (as  his  son-in-law  the  late  bishop  Cum- 
berland told  me)  he  looked  it  over,  and  then  observed 
of  the  author  to  his  friend — Thia  man  hat  a  numstrout 
appetite,  vfith  a  very  bad  digestion*'.     In  justice  to 

"  This  w»  written  b<f<ir»  I  bad  k  iif^t  erf  the  learned  Ushop 
Ilurd'sUfeorDT.Wubucion,lau)ypublish«d,iawi)icfaiucbiub- 
VOL.  I.  B 
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Mr.  Holloway,  nhatever  might  be  said  aguast  hkn, 
it  must  be  said  for  hint,  that  he  was  a  sound  classical 
scholar,  who  had  gone  farther  than  most  men  into  the 
mysteriesoftheGreek  philosophy;  and  to  an  attentive 
study  of  the  Christian  fathers  had  added  great  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  anfl  Arabic  languages ;  such  as  quali- 
fied him  to  take  up  and  iQaintain  tte  eauee  of  the 
Hebrew  Primeeviti/  against  its  opponents.  Confined 
IK  he  was  to  the  solitude  of  a  coantry  parish,  if  be 
found  himself  out  of  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin, 
he  used  to  renew  it  occasionally  by  reading  over  tb6 
Moria  Ericomum  of  Erasmus,  which  never  failed  to 
reinstate  him :  and  I  am  persuaded  the  anecdote  may 


lime  praises  are  bestowed  oa  the  Alliance,  the  Divine  Legation, 
and  other  works  of  that  fanciful  but  very  ingenious  projector  of 
unfounded  theories.  Though  I  honour  the  character  of  bishop 
Hurd.and  admire  every  thing  he  writes,  my  opinion  of  the  u)e/)</- 
nen  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Warburton  is  very  little  changed  by  what. 
I  have  seen,  i  am  still  persuaded,  that  neither  religion  nor 
learning  will  ever  derive  much  benefit,  nor  the  Christian  world 
any  considerable  edification,  from  the  work*  of  that  famous  writer : 
neither  will  they  probably  derive  any  great  harm ;  because,  it 
is  apprehended,  the  reading  of  bishop  WarbUrton's  books' will 
hereafter  be  much  less  than  it  hath  been.  The  Methodists  de- 
^)i3cd  him  for  a  part  of  his  Christian  character,  as  much  U  be 
despited  them  for  a  [mit  of  their  ohatect<r{  and  both  had  equal 
reason.  His  learning  is  almost  as  much  unlike  to  Christianity,  as 
tlieir  Christianity  is  onlihe  to  learning.  I  forbear  to  indulge  any 
iartbcr  reflections  on  so  critical  n  skti>ject. 
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-be  of  use  to  other  scholars  when  iodanger  of  losing 
thMf  Latinity. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  first  induced  to  take  notice  of 
Mr.  Home,  on  occasion  of  some  verses  which  he  had 
addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  WtAson.  They  express- 
ed the  ardour  of  his  gratitude,  aod  discovered  a  poet- 
ical genius*. 

'  The  reverend  Mr.  Welbourne  of  Wendelbury  near 
Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  whom,  from  the  monastic 
spirit  of  a  single  life,  and  a  remarkable  aEtachment  to 
tiie  study  of  antiquity,  Mr,  Home  delighted  to  call 
by  the  name  of  Robertus  Wmdelburknm,  was  very 
much  respected  aod  beloved,  and  often  visited  by 
Mr.  Home  so  long  as  he  lived.  Educated  at  West- 
minster and  Christ-church,  he  was  a  scholar  of  the 
politer  class ;  and  a  deep  and  skiKul  student  in  tbe 
Scripture,  of  which  he  gave  a  specimen  in  aninlerpre* 
tation  of  tbe  last  words  of  David  from  the  Hebrew. 
He  went 'farther  in  this,  and  with  better  success,  than 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. "Grey,  the  vereifierof 
tt»e1)Ook  Of  Job,  after  the  manner  of  bishop  Hare's 
Psalms,  with  wtiom  he  had  'been  acquainted.     He 

'*  it  ims' ntAer  oAteioui  to ^<e  tlmn to  ibe  wovM,  u6ome1»idy 
Wtfc  tfoire  kvux  Dr.  Heme's  iesth.    Onr  opiniAB  of  ^  ^ mu  and 
good-lfean,  wbo  hM  fatahed  hii  coiirte.  ought  not  b>  be^tWed 
from  the  huty  and  atd«Dt  praduxdoiu  si  bit  jm\h. 
D  % 
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wrote  well  in  E^glUh  and  Latio,  and  composed  se- 
veral learned  works,  wliich  had  their  eKceptiooable 
passages,  from  a  visible  iDcUnation  toward  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  church  of  Rome. '  He  had 
lived  several  years  in  strict  frieadsbip  with  Dr.  Frewen 
the  physician,  in  whose  house  he  always  resided  when 
iie  oiade  a  visit  to  Oxford ;  also  with  the  reverend  sir 
John  Dolben,  of  Finedon  id  Northamptonshire,  the 
learned,  accomplished,  devout,  and  charitable  father 
of  the  present  worthy  sir  William;  Ddben,  member 
for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  also  Mr.  Counsel- 
lor  Gilpin ;  to  the  last  of  whom  he  left  bis  collection 
of  Gredan  and  Romui  coins ;  which,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  is  now  in  the  new  library  at  Christ- 
church". 

Another  excellent  friend  of  Mr.  Hortke  was  the 
late  Dr.  Patten,  of  Corpus  Christi  College }  a  gen-r 
tleman  of  the  purest  manners  and  unquestionable 
erudition.  Oa  reconsidering  the  state  of  the  question 
between  Christians  and  infidels,  and  seeing  bow  ab- 
solutely necessary  it  was  to  speak  a  plain  language  in 
a  case  of  such  importance  to  the  world,  he  gave  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  a  discourse  which  be  called 

■  The  complexion  of  thii  good  mM'i  cfanttcter  liuy.be  diMia-. 
guitbefl  in  the  lut  letter  I  received  from  hini,  about  two  moDtliS 
before  hii  dcAth,  of  which  I  had  an  account  from  Dr.  Horne.  I 
■hall  gin  both  the  letten  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  **  Christian  Apology ;"  end  which  the  vice*chaii- 
oellor  aod  beads  of  bouses  requested  bim  to  publish. 
It  went  upon  true  and  indisputable  principles ;  but 
it  wah  not  relished  by  the  rash  reasoners  of  the  War- 
burtoniaa  school ;  and  a  Mr.  Heathcote,  a  very  in- 
temperate and  unmaiHierly  writer,  wbo  was  at  that 
time  an  assistant-prebcher  to  Dr.  Wafburtoo  at  Lin- 
cola's  lon^  published  a 'pamphlet  against  it;  laying 
hinself  open,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
i^  to  tlie  criticisms  of  Dr.  Patten ;  wbo  will  appear 
to  any  candid  reader,  wbo  shall  review  that  contro- 
vert, 10  have  been  greatly  his  superior  as  a  scholar 
and, a, divine.'  Dr.  Patten  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety be  said  to  have  written  on  the  Hutchinsonian 
plan  ;.but  Mr.  Heathcote,  in  aid  of  his  own  argu- 
meots,  found  it  convenient  to  charge  bim  with  it,  and 
Sliest  to  the  public  that  he  was  an  Hutchinsonian ; 
which  gave  Dr.  Patten  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
bis  private  soitiments,  and  doing  justice  to  tbcne  gen- 
tlemen in  the  university  of  Oxford,  wbo  were  then 
under- the  reproach  of  being  fdlowers  of  Mr.  Hutdi- 
iuson'. 

'  On  occSMon  of  thit  pafagrap!),  I  bare  recontidered  Dr.  Pat- 
ten't  DUcouiie  and  the  Defence  of  it ;  and  «n  penuaded  it  might 
.  be  of  mnch  lerricfe  if  every  youog  man  were  to  read  them  both, 
before  he  takes  holj  orders:  Hii  picture  of  iuhiotiBble  Chris- 
tianity is  v^  alarming,  and  I  fear  iris  not  exaggerated.  Another 
Discoum  preached  before  the  Usivenity,  aad  from  the  same  pen. 
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The  revereod  Dr.  Wetherell,  now  dealt  of  Here- 
ford, was  then  a  young  Biao  io  the  college  of  whkfa 
he  is  now  the  wwthy  maater  :  aad  such  was  bU  seal 
at  that  Ikne  to  fevour  oi  Hebrew  literature,  that  Mr. 
Horoe,  Mr.  Wetherell,  and  Mr.  Martla  (now  Dr. 
Fairfax),  and  a  fosrtfa  person  iotimately  ocKHwcted 
with  them  all,  sat  don'o  for  one  Whole  winter,  to  ex-' 
amiae  and  settle,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all  the 
7%ena/«oftbe  Hebrew  language ;  writing  down  their 
remarks  daily,  and  collecting  from  Marius,  and  Bux- 
torf,  and  Fagnious  and  others,  what  might  be  of  uaa 
for  compitiag  a  new  lexicon.  How  much  judgemeBt 
they  bad,  at  this  early  period,  to  rcoder  their  pa^r< 
valuable,  we  dare  not  say ;  but^  such  aa  they  were, 
the  fruits  of  a  faithful  and  laborious  scrutiny,  a  copj 
of  tbecD  was  handed  to  the  learned  Mr.  Parkhurat^ 
late  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  an  eminent  lsb< 
bourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  to  whom  the  public  have 
since  been  greatly  indebted  for  three  editiooa  of  tds 
Hebrew  lexicon ;  which  contaioa  such  variety  of  cu- 
nous  and  useful  informatioii,  tbat^  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  other  dictionaries  (properly  so  called)  it  may 
be  turned  over  for  entertainment  as  a  commentary 
on  th&  Scripture,  end  a  ra^aaiae  of  bihUeal  erudi- 
tion.    His  two  Scriptural  lexicons,  the  tme  Greek, 

paUiahed  al&o  b;  request,  entitled  "  The  oj^oatjon  between  the  ~ 
"  OoBpel  of  Jam  Christ  aid  what  U  called  the  rcligioa  of  Na- 
*'  tvre,"  itaavn  to  be  noticed  here.  i 
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f  nd  the  otbo"  Hebrew,  are  both  so  excellent  in  theie 
wa.yi  that  tbey  will  last  as  kiog  as  the  world ;  unless 
the  new  Gotha  of  in'ideljty  should  break  in  upoa  us, 
aniA  destroy,  as  fhey  certainly  wish  to  do,  all  the  mo- 
iuuoent«  of  C^ristiaB  learaiog^ 

Doctor  Geoi:|;ie  Berkeley,  of  late  ysars  a  prebendary 
of  tbe  church  of  Canterbury,  tuid  chancellor  of  Breck- 
nock, was  then  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  a  student  of 
Christ-church,  a  son  of  that  celebrated  pattern  of 
virtue,  science,  and  apostolical  leal,  Dr.  Berkeley, 
bishop  <4  Cloyne  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  who 
chose  to  spoid  tbe  latter  days  of  bis  life  in  retirement 
at  Oxford,  while  his  900  was  a  member  of  tbe  univer* 
city.  Between  this  gentleman  and  Mr,  Home  a  very 
early  intimacy  commenced,  and  much  of  their  tioM 
was  spent  in  each  other's  company.  Under  the  train- 
ing, and  with  the  example  of  so  eicellent  a  iather, 
Mr.  Berkeley  grew  up  into  a  Brm  believer  of  tb^ 
'  CbrisUan  religion,  and  discovered  an  affeetioQate  re- 
gard to  every  man  of  letters,  who  was  ready,  like  bint- 
self,  to  explain  and  defend  it.  He  was  consequently 
a  very  zealoas  admirer  of  Mr.  Home;  and  tbe  on^ 
had  the  happiness  of  belon^og  to  the  Chapter,  vrh^c 

t  The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  lexicon  nas 
pramotcd  by  biihop  Hdiim.  wbiw  ni^ne  »t«Dils  fint  among  the 
patroiM  to  whoip'it  ii  imcribed  t  tJuHigh  bishop  Hoim  i)id  not  lii^e 
till  it  was  puUisbed. 
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the  other  for  several  years  was  deao  of  Canterbury; 
and  when  his  friend  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Nor- 
wich, Dr.  Berkeley  preached  his  consecration  sermon 
at  Lambeth ;  an  act  of  respect  for  which  be  had 
l-eserved  himself)  having  been  under  a  persuasiob, 
for  some  years  before,  that  tie  should  see  Mr.  Home 
become  a  bishop.  His  discourse '  on  that  occasion 
showed  him  to  be  a  true  son  and  an  able  miouter 
of  the  church  of  England ;  and  another  discourse,  - 
originally  delivered  on  a  30th  of  January,  and  re- 
printed since  with  large  and  curious  annotations,  has 
distinguished  him  for  as  firm  and  loyal  a  subject  to  his 
king  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  Dr.  Berkeley  was 
very  greatly  esteemed  by  his  patron  the  late  arch- 
bishop Seeker,  with  whom  be  bad  much  influence ; 
and  he  never  ceased  to  take  advantage  of  it,  till  be 
had  obtained  preferment  from  him  for  one  of  bis  old 
friends,  who  had  no  other  prospect.  Tlie  father  of 
Dr.  Berkeley  has  been  made  known  to  the  world  by  a 
few  happy  words  of  Mr.  Pope :  but  the  following 
anecdote,  which  is  preserved  among  the  private  notes 
of  bishop  Home,  will  give  us  a  more  exact  idea  of 
bis  character.  Bishop  Atterbury,  baring  beard  much 
of  Mr.  Berkeley,  wished  to  see  him.  Accordingly, 
be  was  one  day  introduced  to  |iim  by  the  earl  <tf 

*  Thiaieimon  it  now  pnfalistietl.  Tbetitleofiti*,  Anlnqniiy 
into  the  origin  of  Epiact^pacy,  in  a  Diicoune  preached  at  the 
Goatecntioti  of  Georg*  Hone,  D.  D.  Cic  &c 
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Berkeley.  AAer  some  time,  Mr.  B^keley  left  tbe 
room ;  on  which  lord  Berkeley  said  to  the  bishop, 
"  Does  my  coufiin  answer  your  lordship's  expecta- 
"  tioos?"  The  bUhop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  asto^ 
□isbment,  replied,  "  So  much  understanding,  so  much 
"  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  sucb  humility, 
'*  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
"angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman."  The  passage 
is  taken  lirom  Hughes's  Letters.  II.  S*. 

Mr.  Samuel  Glasse,  a  student  of  Christ-church, 
who  had  the  repute  he  merited  of  being  one  of  the 
best  scholars  from  Westmmstcr  school,  was  another 
of  Mr.  Home's  intimate  friends,  and  continued  to 
love  and  admire  him  through  the  whole  course  of  bis 
life.  Tbe  world  need  not  be  told  what  Dr.  Glassd 
has  been  doing  since  he  left  the  University,  as  a  di- 
vine, as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  teacher  and  tutor  bf 
the  lirst  eminence;  of  whose  useful  labours,  the 
Gospel,  the  law,  the  church,  the  bar,  the  schools  of 
learning,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  long  ieh  and 
confessed  the  benefit ;  and  may  they  long  continue 
so  to  do !  although  it  may  be  said,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  flattery,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — non  de- 

'  Dr.  Berkeley,  tbe  excellent  ton  of  an  excellent  fatlier,  changed 
this  world  (in  which  he  had  m«ii  ranch  trouble)  for  a  better,  on 
the  day  of  £piphwiy  1795,  before  the  first  edition  of  thii  work 
went  to  the  preu. 
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jSaV  alter  aureus— a,  soo,  whose  loEuning,  abilities, 
and  good  principles,  have  already  eolith  bim  to  the 
tbaoka  of  bis  country,  and  will  secure  bis  fame  witb 
posterity. 

This  gentlemaD,  tbe  son  of  Dr.  G.  distinguished 
bimself  very  early  in  life  by  his  uncommon  profi- 
ciency in  Hebrew  literature,  which  procured  bim  tbe 
&vour  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  a  studentship  orCbris^ 
church.  He  has  since  acquired  a  great  addition  of 
fome  as  a  classical  scholar,  by  bis  elegant  translation 
into  Greek  lambdcs  of  Mason's  Caractacua,  and  Mil- 
ton's Samson  Agooistes,  adapted  in  form,  ood  styi^ 
and  manner,  to  the  ancient  Greek  drama'.  And  be 
has  recently  shown  himself  an  elegant  Engli^  writeft 
as  ^vell  as  a  pious  and  well  informed  divine,  by  bis 

*  Tbough  I  tp«ak  with  respect  of  this,  as  a  work  of  great  scbcv 
lanUpi  and  even  woaderfu)  in  a  yovng  ntM,  1  have  my  doubts, 
whether  any  EngUabman  can  exhibit  unexceptiooable  Greek  vci- 
siticalion,  in  which  a  critic  cannot,  irith  a  microscope  in  bis  hand, 
and  B  liltlc  jealousy  in  bis  eye,  discover  flaws  and  pinholes  ;  and 
that  a  Greek  version  of  a  fine  English  poem,  whoever  produces  it, 
will  at  last  be  bnt  a  bad  likeness  of  a  good  thing:  wbich  may  be 
vaid  without  impeaching  the  parts  of  tbe  diligence  of  any  tnasla- 
tor.  When  a  nan  writes  Id  a  dotd  language,  he  does  it  at  a  great 
hazard :  and  I  have  heard  this  matter  carried  to  such  a  nicety  by 
a  person  of  distinguished  learning,  as  to  suppose  it  dangerous, 
even  in  Latin  composition,  to  put  a  noun  and  a  verb  together> 
unless  you  can  find  that  noun  and  tbat  verb  actually  standing 
together  in  some  native  Latin  writer  of  allowed  authority. 
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puUicatioD  of  the  CantempIaUoris  of  Bishop  Hall,  iu 
a  form  very  mocb  improved.  He  bad  prepared  a 
dedKatton  of  tbat  excellent  work  to  Ushop  Horne ; 
bot  the  bishop  dying,  wlule  the  work  was  depending, 
.an  advertisement  is  prefixed,  whicb  does  great  lioaour 
to  bis  meoiory. 

From  Westminster  school  there  came,  at  an  earlier 
period,  a  Mr.  John  HamUtOD  of  University  CoU^;e, 
whose  father  was  a  member  of  tbc  Irish  partiaiqeat, 
and  bis  mother  a  lady  of  bigb  rank.  This  anuabld 
youog  man,  fbr  the  politeness  of  bis  behaviour,  his 
high  accomplishments,  bis  vivacity  of  temper,  and 
readiness  of  wit,  was  a  companicm  equally  respectable 
and  desirable ;  so  nearly  allied  in  disposition  and  abi- 
lides  to  the  two  characters  of  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Home,  tbat  a  strict  friendship  grew  up  between  them. 
The  example  of  some  seducing  companions  from 
Westminster  school  had  rendered  bim  for  a  while  dia* 
sipatcd  tfnd  thoughtless :  but  when  the  tiQ>e  approach- 
ed  in  wbicb  he  was  required  to  prepare  himself  for 
holy  orders,  he  determined  to  become  a  dergyroan 
in  good  earnest;  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  re- 
tireroedt ;  and  was  known  to  rise  frequently  at  four 
o'clock  Id  a  summer's  morning,  to  read  tbe  works  of 
St.  Austin.  With  this  disposition,  it  is  no  wmder  he 
was  ready  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  derivii^ 
more  light  to  his  Chriatiaa  studies.     He  therefore 
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soon  became  a  Hebrew  student  in  common  with  bis 
friends,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  divinity.  For 
a  time  be  took  upon  himself  Uie  curacy  of  Bedington 
in  Surrey:  but  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  tiaving  first  obtained 
a  presentation  to  the  valuable  living  of  Taboyne ; 
where,  to  the  loss  of  the  world,  and  the  unspeakable 
grief  of  the  author  of  these  papers,  to  whom  he'  was  a 
most  aflfecUonate  and  valuable  friend,  he  sooaafljer- 
wards  died.  lo  the  be^nuing  of  his  indispositioo, 
he  had  been  almost  miraculously  restored  at  Bristol 
HI  the  spring  of  the  year  1754,  just  at  the  time  when 
tbe  living  was  ^veu  to  him  by  lord  Abercom  bis  re- 
lation, and  tbe  dignity  superadded  by  tbe  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  Ireland  was  a  stage  on  which  his  team- 
ing and  prbciples,  his  active  zeal,  his  polite  manners, 
and  great  abilities,  were  much  wanted.  They  have 
at  this  time  but  a  mean  opinion  of  that  kind  of  learn- 
ing which  this  young  archdeacon  so  much  valued  and 
affected.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  done  much 
good  in  bringing  over  many  considerable  persons  to 
an  attenUve  study  of  tbe  Scripture,  which  had  pro- 
duced so  happy  an  effect  upon  himself.  But  alas! 
instead  of  this,  it  is  now  reported,  that  tbe  country 
has  been  considerably  hurt  in  its  principles  by  some 
modern  writings,  which  have  lately  come  into  vt^ue; 
of  which  it  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  speak 
more  particularly. 
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It  bas  given  me  great  pleasure  thus  to  take  a  re- 
view, hasty  as  it  has  been,  of  some  of  those  excellent 
persons  with  whom  JVfr.  Home  was  connected  in  the 
days  of  bis  youth.  A  reader,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
h\\  the  parties,  may  suspect  that  1  have  turned  my 
pen  to  the  making  of  extraordinary  characters ;  but  I 
trust  he  will  take  my  word  for  it,  that  I  have  only 
made  them  such  as  I  found  them ;  and  such  as  ttie 
late  good  bishop  their  friend  would  have  represented 
them,  had  he  been  alive  and  called  upon  to  do  tbeoi 
justice.  I  am  convinced  his  own  pen  would  have 
given  more  to  some,  not  less  to  any :  and  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  others  of  whom  I  have  not 
spoken ;  for  certainly  I  might  have  added  many  to 
tbe  collection ;  such  as  the  reverend  John  Auchmuty, 
whose  father  was  dean  of  Arm^h,  and  who  used  to 
amuse  us  with  an  account  of  his  adventures  at  Te- 
tuan  in  Africa,  during  his  chaplainship  under  admiral 
Forbes ;  Mr.  James  Stillingfleet,  a  grandson  to  the 
celebrated  and  learned  bishop  of  that  name,  first 
one  of  tbe  Hebrew  exhibitioners  at  Wadbam  CoU 
lege,  afterwards  fellow  of  Merton,  and  now  pre* 
bendary  of  Worcester;  Mr.GeorgeDowning,  another 
Hebrew  exhibitioner  at  Wadham  College,  and  now  a 
prebendary  of  Ely,  whom  Mr.  Home  admired  and 
respected  for  those  virtues  and  qualifications  which 
have  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance.  To  these 
I  might  add  Mr.  £dward  Stillingfieet,  a  gentleman 
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commoner  of  Wadham ;  the  reverend  Jdin  Whit-^ 
aker,  now  so  well  known  by  bis  learned  and  valuable 
writings ;  with  others  of  like  character  and  literature, 
to  none  of  whom  do  I  mean  any  disrespect  if  I  hav« 
omitted  them.  There  was  one  very  learned  gestle* 
man  in  particular,  Mr,  Forster,  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  who  published  a  beautiful  quarto  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  bad  the  reputation  of  being 
a  profound  scholar,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with 
bishop  Butler,  author  of  the  celebrated  Analogy,  ft£. 
This  learned  man  introduced  hiraBcIf  to  Mr.  Horne't 
acquaintance,  only  for  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  him  on  some  principles  which  he  hai  newly 
adopted  in  philosophy  and  divinify.  How  far  Mr. 
Home  and  Mr.  Forster  proceeded  in  the  argument, 
I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  this  I  well  remember,  that, 
wlien  the  consubstantialUy  of  the  elements  came  intA 
£[uestion,  Mr.  Forster  did  not  -seem  to  think  that 
doctrine  impfobahle,  which  later  inquiries  have  ren- 
dered much  less  so;  andallowed,  that  if  tbe-publie 
were  once  satisfied  in  that  particular,  he  believed 
very  few  objections  -would  be  made  to  the  philoso*  ' 
pbical  Scheme  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  *. 

I  am  now  to  conclude  with  a  character,  which  I 


<■  See  Mr.  HorDe's  Apolugy  (hereafter. to  bg  spoken  of)  where 
tbii  conference  with  Mr.  Forster  is  alluded  to. 
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iDtrodtKe  with  some  reluctance;  but  it  is  too  re- 
niarkable  to  be  omitted  in  an  account  of  Mr.  Home's 
literary  conoexions ;  and  some  useful  moral  att^ids 
it  Id  every  circumstance :  the  character  I  mean  » 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Dodd.  HumaoHy  should  speak 
as  tenderly  of  him  as  truth  will  permit,  in  considera^ 
tioD  of  hia  severe  and  lamentable  ftite. 

A  sidoflitude  in  tbetr  studies  and  their  principles 
produced  an  acquaintaDce  between  Mr.  Home  and 
Mr.  Dodd :  for  when  Mr.  Dodd  began  the  worid, 
be  ffas  a  zealous  favourer  of  Hebrew  learaing,  and 
distinguished  hiuisetf  as  a  preacher;  in  which  capacity 
he  undoubtedly  excelled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  ift 
bis  time  did  much  good.  Af^er  Mr.  Dodd  had  been 
noticed  m  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  some  of 
his  exercises,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  public  by 
an  English  poetical  translation  of  Callimachus,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  poetical  genius.  Of  the  pre- 
foce  to  the  translation  of  Callimachus,  which  gives 
the  best  general  account  that  was  ever  given  in  so 
short  a  compass,  of  the  Heathen  Mytholo^,  tbe 
greater  part  was  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Home.  It 
is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  that  Mr.  Dodd  was 
obliged  to  others  of  his  friends  for  several  useful  notes 
on  the  text  of  Callimachus.  He  makes  a  particular 
acknowledgement  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Farkburst,  "  from 
**  ffhosesoundjodgement^oilargedunderstaadingtmi- 
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."  wearied  application,  and  generous  opeoDessof  beai-t, 
"  tlie  world  has'great  and  valuable  frbiu  to  expect." 
Archbishop  Seeker  C(Niceived  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Dodd,  frooi  his  performances  in  the  putpit ; 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  iofluence  of  the 
ardibishop,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  ser- 
mons at  Lady  Moyer's  Lectures.  But  thb  unhappy 
gentleman,  having  a  strong  deeire,  like  many  other 
young  men  of  parts,  to  make  a  figure  io  the  world, 
with  a  turn  to  an  expensive  way  of  livii^ ;  and  finding 
that  bifi  friends,  who  unhappily  were  suffering  under 
the  damnatory  title  of  Hutchinaoaiana,  would  never  be 
permitted  (as  the  report  then  was)  to  rise  to  any  emi- 
nence in  the  church;  Mr.  Dodd  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,-  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding  better  in  some  other  way :  and,  to  purge 
himself  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  wrote  expressly 
against  tbem ;  laying  many  grievous  things  to  their 
charge,  some  of  which  were  true,  when  applied  to 
particular  persons ;  some  greatly  exa^erated ;  and 
some  utterly  fiilse ;  as  it  may  well  be  imagined,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  author  was  writing  to  serve 
an  interest '. 

*  When  it  was  tinder  deliberation  whether  any  answer  should. 
be  given  to  this  book  of  Mr,  Dodd,  Mr.  Home  objected  to  it  in 
the  following  terms,  wbich  discover  his  great  prudence  and 
judgement :  "  Whoever  shall  answer  i^  will  be  under  the  necet> 
si^  of  appearing  as   a  partisaa,  which  in  these  times  should 
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There  could  be  no  better  judge  than  Mr.  Dodd 
himself  of  tbe  motives  on  which  be  had  assumed  anenr 
character.  He  .certainly  did  himself  some  good,  in 
the  opinion  of  thc»e  who  thought  he  was  grown 
wiser;  but  brang  sensible  how  fur  he  had  carried  , 
aome  things,  and' how  much  be  had  lost  himself  in 
the  esteem  oPhisold  friends,  he  was  anxious  to 
jknow  what  some  of  them  said  about  him.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  one  day  to  a  lady  of  great 
understanding  and  piety,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  also  knew  most  of  them,  desiring  her  to  tell 
him,  what  Mr.  such  a  one  said  of  him?  "  He  says 
of  you,"  answered  she — "  Demos  hath  forsaken  us, 
having  loved  this  present  world :"  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  much  affected.  Not  that  the  thing  bad 
actually  been  said,  so  far  as  I  know  ^,  by  the  person 
in  question ;  but  she,  knowing  the  propriety  with 
which  it  mi^t  have  been  said,  gave  him  the  credit 
of  it.     There  was  a  general  appearance  of  vanity 

"  be  avoided  as  much  ai  poisible.  I  had  much  nther  the  name 
'.'  of  HutchiDion  were  dropped,  add  the  uiefut  things  in  him  k- 
"  commended  to  the  world,  with  their  evidence,  -  in  another 
"  manner  than  they  have  been.  Mankind  are  tired  and  sick 
"  (I  am  sure  I  am  for  one)  with  the  fruitless  squabbles  and 
"  altiTcations  about  etymologies  and  particularities.  In  tbe 
"  mean  time,  the  great  plan  of  philosophy  and  theology,  that 
"  must  instruct  and  edify,  lies  dormant." 

'  But  1  am  now  informed,  it  actually  was  »id. 
VOL.  1.  E 
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about  Mr.  Dodd,  which  was  particularly  disgiisb'ng 
to  Me.  Horne,  who  had  none  of  it  himself;  and  the 
levity  with'  which  be  bad  totally  cast  off  his  bxmer 
studies  being  added  to  it,  both  together  detenniofidi 
him  to  drop  the  aoqaaintance  with  Iktle  besitatiotk 
He  not  only  avoided  his  company,  but,  coBceiyiii|j  & 
di$like  as  well  to  his  moral  as  to  hia  literary  charac- 
ter, is  supposed  to  have  given  sucb  an  account  (^ 
bim  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  as  ntade  him  Tery 
ridkulout,  undeF  tfaa  mme  of  Tom  DhgU.  Not 
Icmg  aftenrords  Mr.  Foote  brought  him  upon  the 
stage  for  a  traosaction  which  reflected  great  dis- 
honour upon  a  deigyman,  and  for  which  the  king 
M^^Kd  luai  to.  be  struck  off  the  list  of  his  ehap- 

hURS. 

The  rev^  of  Mr.  Dod'd,  if  be  meant  to  raise 
hims^f  in  (He  world  by  it,  dfd  by  no  means  answer 
h»  purpose.  It  brought  him  into  favour  with  lord 
Chesterfield ;  but  that  did  much  more  hurt  to  his 
raiod,,  Uian  good  V>  his,  fortune.  The  farther  he  ad^ 
vanced  in  life,  the  more  he  becaaw  embarrassed  r 
and  his  moral  conduct  was  commonly  known  to  be 
90  far  depraved,  that  a  late  celebrated  gentleman  of 
Clapham,  who  was  privy  to  it,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted, some  years  before,  that  he  tvould  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  How  unsearchable  are  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  divine  Provkknce !  The  worldly  policy 
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of  Dr.  Dodd  iDst  hkn  the  friend^ip  of  some  wise 
and  good  men,  psrtHCularly  of  Mr.  Home,  but  pro- 
cored  for  him  fbe  facrour  of  kird  CfaesteHield ;  and 
tirat  fanour  tempted  bioi  to  another  step  of  policy, 
vfaid)  brought  bim  to  his  deatb.  The  memory  of 
Dr.  JdnsoD  ia  mucfa  to  b^  bonoored  for  the  tender 
part  be  took  m  behalf  of  Eh*.  Hodi  doring  the  time 
of  bis  afflidtioa.  And  let  it  be  reftieaibered,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  ftirmer  friends,  that  few  persons  were 
more  deeply  affected  by  his  lamentabie  end  than 
some  of  thoee  who  had  been  under  the  necess^y  of 
dropping  bis  acquaintance.  I  baive  it  bo  the  best  au' 
thority,  that  one  of  them  kept  a  Sotemn  fast  tilt 
night  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  and  aflerwards 
OMHwltzed  rery  senoosly  upon  Ms  titte  in  one  of  the 
ttswspvptrs  of  tfao  time. 

Fromr  tUs  nccxiunt  of  Mr.  Home's  fiibnds  and  ac- 
qmeiaBtaBce  i  retuf  n  now  to  the  history  of  his  studies. 
Wbaka  young,  man  of  a  vigorons  miAd  determines, 
in  ttieie  latter  days  of  the  church,  to  make  bnaself 
'  Isainied,.  bei  is  id  great  danger  from  the  books  he  may 
read^  and  the  codipany  into  whibh  he  may  foil,  not- '~ 
withstanding  tinA  integrity  of  his  miad  and  th6  pu- 
rity of  his  intentiona.  If  he  join  himself  to  a  party, 
he  wiH  be  uncter  the  influence  oi  aa  afl^etion  which 
is  Tctfy  proper^  called  ptttiaUty ;  and  which  kiclmes 
lum  to  invour  the  meafiures  of  hid  party  indiscrimi^ 
E  S 
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aately,  and  therefore  does  great  hurt  to  the  judge- 
ment. He  is  apt  to  praise  and  censure,  to  love  and 
bate,  ilot  with  his  own  spirit,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
his  party.  With  their  singularities,  whatever  they 
may  be^  he  will  find  litde  fault;  and  if  they  have 
errors,  tbiey  are  soeh  as  he  will  not  soon  discover; 
To  this  danger  Mr<  Home  was  exposed  as  a  reader 
of  Hutchinsoa.  I  shall  therefore  describe  it  more 
particularly,  aofl  show  bow  and  by  what  iaeans  he 
escaped  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  preserved  the  inde- 
pendency of  his  understanding;  in  doing  which,  if 
I  can  do  it  faithfully,  I  shall  cerfainly  make  inyaelf 
of  some  use  to  the  public. 

Mr.  HutcbinsoD  fell  into  a  new  and  uncommon 
train  of  thinking  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  Hea- 
then antiquity ;  and  appears  to  hare  learned  much 
of  it  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  studied  in  a  way 
of  his  own;  but  as  he  laid  too  great  a  stress  in  nuuiy- 
instauees  on  the  evidence  of  Hebrew  etymolc^, 
his  admirers  would  naturally  do  the  same :  and  some 
of  them  carried  the  matter  so  far,  that  nothing  else 
would  go  down  with  them  ;  -  till,  by  degrees  they 
adopted  a  mode'  of  speaking  which  had  a  nearer  re- 
semblace  to  cant  and  jargon  than  to  sound  and 
sober  learning.  To  this  weakness  those  perstms  were 
Biost  liaise  who  had  received  the  fewest  advantages 
from  a  learned  education.    This  was  the  case  with 
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some  sensible  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who,  by 
studying  Hebrew,  with  the  assistance  of  English 
only,  grew  conceited  of  their  learning,  and  carried 
too  much  9ful  with  too.  little  ballast  Of  this  Mr. 
Home  was  very  soon  aware;  and  he. was  in  so  little 
danger  of  following  the  example,  that  I  used  to  hear 
him  display  the  foibles  of  such  persons  with  that  mirth 
and  good  humour  which  he  bad  ready  at  band  opoD 
all  occafflons.  With  the  like. discretion  and  candour, 
he  allowed-to  the  reverend. Dr.  Sharp  of  Durtiam  aH 
that, could  reasonably  be  allowed,  when  be  attacked 
the  followers. of.  Hutchinson  upon  the  etymological 
quarter,  where  they  seemed  most  vulnerable,  or, 
where,  they  might  ac  least  be  annoyed  With  most  ap- 
pearance of  advantage;  and  he  .never,  through  the 
wbole.  course,  of  his  life,  was. a  friend  to  the  etymolo- 
gical part  of  the  controversy,  as  it  app^rs  from  his 
wntangs ;  in  which  Hebrew  etymology,  howiever  be 
misapply  tail  for  himself,,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  insisted 
upon.  In  sonie  of  .his  private  letl£rs,  one  of  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  a  xx6te;  he  declared 
his  mind  very  freely  on  the  inexpediency  of  squabbling 
about  words,  when  there  were  so  many  things  to  be 
brought  forward  which  were  of  greater  importance, 
juid  would  admit^of  less  dispute. 

A.  farther  danger  arose  from  .that,  custom  in  which 
some  of  tbfi  foUowars  of  Mf.  HutchiosoQ  b^d  too  fneely 
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indulged  tbemielyea,  of  treaUng  Iheir  0|lpoiieat3  with 
too  great  asperity  ajod  contempt. '  HutehEnson  him- 
self «as  very  repr^iensibk  io  this  respect,  as  well  in 
bis  jcoaverBatioD  as  io  his  writiaga ;  and  tiiereby  lost 
much  of  that  influence  with  men  of  ieaming  which 
be  might  bave  preserved,  bad  be  considered  it  as  a 
duty  to  be  more  temperate  and  flexible  in  his  man- 
ner of  addressing  the  public.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a 
ffarm  and  hasty  spirit,  like  Martin  Luther ;  who  to 
certain  modern  speculations  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy could  preserve  no  more  respect  than  Luther  did 
to  tbe  errors  of  popery.  How  &r  the  circumstances 
they  both  were  under,  the  ze^  by  which  tbey  were 
actu^edj'and  the  provocations  they  met  with  from 
tiio  world,  will  justify  them  in  the  use  of  inteaiperatq 
language,  can  be -known  only  to  God,  to  whom  they 
must  give  an  (ccount.  But  whatever  excuse^  ooay 
be  made  for  the  principals,  we  do  not  see  how  rttey 
can  be  extended  to  those  who  succeeded.  >  Some  of 
these,  however,  did  claim  for  tbeoaaelves  the  like  , 
privilege,  and  gave  great  offence  to  persons  of  cooler 
-  judgemrat.  The  world  will  not  suflrer  things  to  be 
forced  upon  them.  When  men  are  angry,  it  is 
always  suppoeed  they  hare  bat  little  to  say,  arid  ere 
provoked  by  a  sense  of  the  iasulfieieney  of  them- 
selves and  their  cause.  It  was  a  wise  saying  of 
tbrd  Coke,  the  famous  lawy^,  '.^'Whatever  grief  a 
*'  man  hath,  ill  words  work  no  good,  uid  learned 
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*'  ceoDsd  never  use  tbem."  To  ihis  wise  and  ex*- 
«ellent  maxim  the  foUoM-ers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  did 
not  in  genend  attend  as  tbey  <m^t  to  have  done. 
It  filled  then  vrith  indigDation  to  see  how  little  the^ 
f  reraiied  against  the  perverse  treatment  of  some  ill*  ■ 
di^KMed  adveiwries:  at^,  if  tbc^  had  found  such 
firinciples  as  they  thought  of  use  to  themselves,  it  was 
a  mortifitatidn  to  see' them  overlot^ed  and  diadained 
hy  others.  But  there  was  sh  much  sweetness  in  the 
natural  temper  of  Mr.  Home,  that  bo  hitter  weed 
«oald  take  foot  tliere;  and  the  tntempennce  of  others 
only  ietv^  to  pat  him  the  more  upon  his  guard ;  of 
which  we  hatve  a  htppy  example  in  his  Stdte  of  the 
CaM  between  ^r  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Hutclun- 
4on.  This  wad  one  of  his  earliest  compositions ;  ia 
wjtiich  the  ^rgumertt  is  (Kmducted  throughout  witfa 
perfect  modesty,  dvilHy,  and  a  proper  respect  to  all 
pailWB.  I  h&TC'  heard  him  admire  greaUy  that  oalin- 
nesa  for  whieb  the  Chinese  are  so  remarkahle;  although 
It  borders  in  some  degree  upon  cmtning  or  stupidity. 
**  The  only  way  for  a  man  to  gain  the  fkvoUr  of  th« 
**  Chinese,  is  to  set  forth  his  reasons  ih  the  coolest 
"  manner;  that  people  behig  of  such  a  disposition, 
*'  tts  to  despise  the  most  rational  arguments  if  de. 
"  liveltid  with  anger."  The  same,  said  he,  is  true 
«f  ihsnkind  in  general; 

The  leiranig  \viAeh  difiposei  u6  to  afibct  &  Supe- 
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riority  over  other,  men,  is  too  generally  atteoded  by  a' 
forgetfulness  of  God  ^  and  it  has  therefore  been  well 
obaenred,  that  knowledge,  though  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  as  light  is  when  compared  n-ith  darkaess,  is 
apt  to  puflf  us  up ;  while  charity,  which  is  an  humble 
and  submissive  virtue,  ediiieih,  tb^t  is,  builds  us  up 
in  the  way  of  grace,  and  makes  us  better  Christians. 
So  far  as  knowledgie,  though  of  the  purest  sort,  infuses 
pride,  just  so  far  it  extiqguisbes  devotion.  It  was 
therefore  objected  to  the  new  Hebrew  students,  that 
they  were  a  carnal  sort  of  people,  so  full  of  Scriptural 
learning  as  to.  be  much  wanting  in  a  due  regard  to 
Scriptural  piety.  The  intelligent  reader  will  easily 
guess  from  vfhat  quarter  such  an  accusation  would 
arise.  .  It  came  from  those  who  are  apt  to  offend  in 
another  way;,  who  suppose  that  an  appearance  of 
godly  zeal,  and  a  passion  to  save  souls,  will  supply 
the  defects  of  Christian  knowledge :  Init  without  it 
there  will  not  be  Christian  prudence;  and  such  per- 
sons, neglecting  to  inform  themselves,  suffer  under 
the  want  of  judgement,  ,and  are  carried,  into  delusion, 
of  which  they  do  not  see  the  consequences.  Ignorant 
piety,  like  ignorant  ingenuity,  must  go -to  school 
before  it  will  be  able  to  work  surely  and  with  gopd 
effect.  It  must  itself  be  taught  before  it  can  be  fit  to 
teach  others.  The  great  lord  Bacon  observed  of 
the  first  Puritans,  that  they  reasoned  powerfully  on 
the  necessity  of  a  serious  piety;  and  brouglf^  men  lyell 
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to  t)ie  question,  JVbat  mutt  I  do  to  he  tavedf  but 
when  they  bad  dope  this,  they  were  at  a  k>8s  how  to 
give  them  an  answer.  .  There  is  danger  to  man  on 
every  side :  learning  is  tempted  to  overlook  piety,  - 
and  piety  thinks  Nereis  no  use  of  learning.  Happy 
is  he  who  preserves  himself  from  both  these  errors ; 
who,  while  he  seeks  wisdom,  applies  it  first  to  the 
reformation  of  his  own  life,  and  then  to  the  lives  of 
ether  men !  This  appears  to  have  been  the  persuasion 
ef  Mr.  Home ;  ih  whose  earliest  writings  we  6ad  such 
a  tincture  of  devotbn,  that  some  of  his  readers,  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  disceroment,  thought 
bis  warmth  discovered  a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  tbAt 
he  was  devout  overmuch ;  and  consequently  we.  have 
the  testimony  of  such  persons,  thai  he  was  not  want- 
ing io  Christian  piety.  Thus  much  at  leastmay  be 
afitrmed,  that  he  was  io  no  dai^r  of  an  outward 
foriiwl  religion,  destitute  of  the  vital  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. 

There  u-as  yet  another  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
aud  that  of  no  small  concern  to  a  member  of  ihe 
ehuTch  of  England.  It  happened,  that  among  the 
admirers  of  ^Mr:  HutcfaioBoo  there  were,  many  dis- 
senters ;  who,  with  alt  tlie  information  they  had  ac- 
quired, did  not  appear  (as  might  reasonably  have  been 
eicpecled)  to  be  much  softened  in  their  prejudices 
egUDSt  the  conatitutioD  of  this  church. — With  some 
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df  these  Mr.  Hproe frequently  fell  into  company;  of 
which  it  was  not  an  improbable  consequence  (and 
he  afterwards  was  aware  of  it)  that  be  might  cooie 
bj  degrees  to  be  less  a^cted  than  be  ought  to  be  to 
tbe  Church  of  yvhich  be  was  a  member ;  especially  m 
there  was  some  jealousy  already  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Hutebinson'a  readers  against  their  superiors  both  in 
church  end  state,  on  acoount  of  tbe  unfair  and  angry  - 
treatment  (I  may  eay,  persecution)  some  of  tbem 
had  suffered,  and  tbe  dislike  and  aTereion  which  their 
principles  had  met  with  from  persons  of  establitilied 
reputation.  The  modest  and  civil  Letter  to  a  Bishop, 
from  tbe  lord  president  of  tbe  conn  of  session  in 
Scodand,  the  honourable  Dunom  Forbes,  fadd  met 
with  little  or  no  atteotioo ;  which,  with  many  other 
sli^ts  end  provocations,  contributed  to  keep  them 
in  no  very  good  bomour ;  so  that  it  was  to  be  feared 
tbey  would  be  too  ready  to  hear  what  others  might 
be  too  ready  to  suggest  With  some  of  our  dissen- 
ters, it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  turn  the  clergy  of 
the  church  and  tlnlr  profession  into  ridicule ;  a  sort 
of  b^aTioar  which  sbould  always  be  avoided  by  re- 
iiglouB  men,  when  reli^qn  is  tbe  subject  A  piece 
was  banded  fUx>ut,wbicb  callsitsdf  a  Dialogue  up6tt 
Bishops;  a  sly  and  maligoabt  invective,  in  a  strain 
of  irony,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  wit,  agamst 
tbe  prelates  of  tbe  church.  Tbe  thing  is  written  in 
the  same  spirit  with  tbe  Martin  &&r-Pr^te  of  the 
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aid  ParitanB,  though  io  a  superior  Btrain  of  irony ; 
and  bad  for  it*  author  a  man  whose  name  n'as  Biron, 
a  dissenting  teacher  o£  eminence  ;  whose  works  are 
collected  together,  and  published,  under  the  terrible 
title  of  The  PUiars  of  Priestcraft  Shaken.  The 
church  of  England,  whoie  religion  is  here  intended 
by  the  word  priestcraft,  never  had  a  more  willing 
adversary  than  this  man ;  unless  it  were  Gordon, 
the  author  of  the  Independent  Whig ;  whose  writ- 
ings, plentifully  dispersed  there,  contributed  not  a 
Httle  to  the  revolt  of  America,  by  rendering  the 
AmeHcans  more  disaffected  to  the 'religion  of  the 
mother  country. 

So  long  as  a  connexion  remained  with  the  non- 
cDnfbrmiag  readers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  them,  that  at)  church  differences  would  be 
laid  aside,  as  matters  of  no  signiiicMion ;  and  that 
both  parties  would  jem  hands  against  ^e  common 
eoemies  of  Christianity  Things  being  thus  disposed^ 
an  occurrence  ibtervened,  to  which  Mr.  Horne,  as  it 
appears  from  Eome  of  his  letters,  imputed  the  breaeb 
whicfa  afterwards  took  place,  and  his  own  detirer- 
ance,  in  consequence  of  it,  from  all  danger  of  limati- 
eal  iofectioii. 

Dp.  Ciayton,  then  bishop  of  Clogher  in  IfeUod,  in 
tbeycar  1750,  puUiehed  bis  Essuy  ^nSpuit,  with. 
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design  to  recommend  the  Arian  doctrioe,  and  to  pre- 
pare tbe  way  for  suitable  alterations  in  the  liturgy. 
The  fovourers  of  heresy  ere  seldom  found  to  be 
the  enemies  of  schism :  this  author,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  bis  party,  distinguished  himself  as  a  warm 
friend  to  the  cause  of  the  sectaries ;  intimidating  the 
church  with  the  prospect  of  destruction,  unless  tbe 
safety  of  it  were  provided  for  by  a  timely  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  its  adversaries.  This  essay, 
being  reported  to  come  from  a  person  of  such  emi-. 
nence  in  the  church,  alarmed  her  friends  and  animat- 
ed her  enemies.  It  carried  with  it  a  show  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  subtilty  of  argument :  an  answer  to  it 
was,  therefore,  expected  and  wished  for. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  I  was  settled  at 
Finedon  in  Northamptonshire,  as  curate  to  tbe  re- 
verend Sir  John  Dolben ;  which  I  bave  reason  to  re- 
member as  a  meet  happy  circumstance  in  the  early. 
part  of  my  life.  In  this  situation  I  was  frequently 
visited  by  my  friend  and  fellow-student  Mr.  Home. 
He  came  to  me,  possessed  with  a  desire  of  seeing  an: 
answer  to  this  Essay  on  Spirit ;  aqd  persuaded  me 
to  undertake  it.  All  circumstances  being  favourable, 
no  objection  was  made;  and  accordingly  down  we 
sat  together  for  a  whole  month  to  the  business.  Tbe 
bouse  of  my  patron  Sir  John  Dolben  had  an  excellent 
library ;  a  couiderable  part  of  which  bod  descended 
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fpocn  archbishop  Dc^ben ;  and  it  was  furnished  wilAi 
books  in  every  brahch  of  reading,  as  well  ancient  as' 
modem,  but  particularly  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  In  a  country  parish,  without  such  an  ad- 
vantage, our  attempt  had  been  wild  and  hopeless : 
but  with  it,  we  had  no  fear  of  being  at  a  loss  concern- 
ing any  point  of  learning  that  might  arise.  What 
bishop  Clayton  (supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of 
an  Essay  on  Spirit)  bad  o0ered  in  favour  of  the  non- 
conformists, obliged  us  to  look  into  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  church,  which  as  yet  we  had 
never  considered ;  and  to  consult  such  historians  as 
had  given  a  faithful  account  of  it.  This  inquiry 
brought  many  things  to  our  view  of  which  we  bad 
never  beard ;  and  contributed  very  much  to  confirm 
us  in  tlie  profession  to  which  we  had  been  eductUed ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  raised  in  our  minds  some 
new  suspicions  against  our  non-conforming  friends; 
and  the  occasion  called  upon  us  to  say  some  things 
which  it  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to  hear, 
so  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  separation.  In 
every  controversy,  there  will  be  some  rough  places, 
over  which  the  tender-footed  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
without  being  hurt ;  and  when  this  happens,  they  will 
probably  lay  upon  others  that  fault  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  themselves.  It  happened  as  might  be 
expected.  When  the  Answer  was  published,  great 
offence  was  taken ;  and  they  who  bad  argued  for  U8, 
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as  Christians,  in  a  coniaios  esuse,  begui  oow  to  show 
ttemselves  as  eaenaies  to  the  church  of  England^ 
Tbey  aiidressed  themselves  to  us  in  such  a  strain,  to 
the  one  by  letter,  to  the  ot)«r  in  conversation,  as  had 
no  tendency  to  sc^teo  or  conciliate ;  for  it  breathed 
nothing  but  ccmtempt  and  deiianee.  It  had,  there- 
fore, the  good  effect  of  obliging  us  to  go  on  still  far- 
Ukf  in  our  iaquiriea,  that  we  iaigbt  be  aUe  to  stand 
our  ^trand.  To  this  occurrence  i^  was  6rst  owing, 
tJutt  Mr.  Home-  became  so  weU  kearned  in  the  con- 
traveray  between  the  church  and  the  sectaries,  uod 
was  confiimed  for  life  in  his  attachment  to  the  church 
ofEn^nd'.     It  was  another  happy  circumstance, 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  long  letter  will  show  how  his 
min^  WW  employed  at  ttie  time  when  it  was  writfen:  "I  have 
"  been  Mading,  sone  <rf  the  wofb  of  Dr.  George  Hickot  agaimt 
"  the  RoBWiuMa.  Ha  is  &  louod  and  acute  r«MOBer,  and  difiers 
"  fcom  Leslie  ia  this,  that  whereas  Leslie's  method  was  to  siagle 
"  out  one  point  which  he  calls  thejuguium  catux,  and  stick  to  that ; 
"  Hickes  follows  theoi  through  all  their  cfbjecduns,  unravcU  their 
"  sophistry,  and  confirms  all  he  says  with  exact  and  elaborate 
"pToofit.  nb^«v9  the  grtatett  knowledge  of  primitive  antiquity, 
"  of  fitlherr,  coHncib,  and  the  conttitutian  and  dtsdpline  of  tbs 
"  church  in'  the  fitst  and  pure»  aget-  of  it.  This  kind  of  learning. 
"  is  of  much  greater  value  and  contequence  than  many  now  ap- 
"  prehend.  What,  neiit  after  the  Bible,  can  demand  a  Christian's 
"  attention  before  the  history  of  the  church,  purchusrd  by  the 
"blood  of  Christ,  founded  bj  inspired  apostles,  and  actuated  by 
''«  sjuril  of  htK  Mid  nnity,  which  made  a  heaven  upon  earth 
"  oveuiiB  tkttiniibtiofpi^'secution,  and  enabled  thbin  to  liydowii' 
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tbftt,  iQ  the  issue,  by  persoos  of  more  in)partiBlity,the 
Aoswer  to  tbe  Essay  od  Spirit,  on  wfakb  we  had  be- 
Btowed  so  much  labour,  iras  veryiavourably  received, 
especially  in  IielaDct,  where  it  w^  most  wanted. 
The  work  was  reodered  more  us4ful  by  the  opportiD- 
Btty  it  gave  us  of  faplaioing.  some  ahstpuse  articles  ia 
the  learaiog  of  antiquity ;  particularty  tbe  Hermetic/ 
Pythagt»:ean,  and  Platonic  Triruties;  which  tbe  writec 
of  the  Essay  bad  pressed  into  bis  sirriee,  to  dietfaet 
the  miodB  of  bis  readers,  without  pr^adiog  to  koow 
the  seose  of  them.  We  bad  the  advantageof  the  auo 
tbor  io  this  subject,  from  having  been  pemitted  to 
kudc  into  some  ooaauseript  papers  of  a  learned  g«fi^ 
tieman,  who. bad  spent  several  years  of  his  Ufa  in 
^todyit^  &e  mysteries  of  the  ancient  Greek  phtlofio- 
f^y ;  which,  at  the  hofclonv  always  proved  to  be  na- 
teriali»n.  In  this  the  speculatioiis  of  Heathen  pbi" 
losopheos  naturaliy  ended;  aad  ao  do  the-Bpeewia<- 
tions  of  those  rooderna  who  follow  iHtm  in  their  ways 
of  reasoning. 

"  their  lives  for  the  ti'tilh's  s&kei  Mudf,  I  am  sore,  is  done  by 
"  that  cementing  bond  of  the  S^irir,  which  unite*  Christians  to 
**  their  Head  and  tilon«  another,  and  maliestfacni  consider  them- 
"  selvesas  raemberi  t^  the  s|un«  body,  that  is,  as  a  church,  as  & 
"  fold  of  sheep,  not  as  straggling  iodividuals.— What  I  see  of  thii 
"  in  8  certain  class  of  writers,  determines  mc  to  look  into  that 
>  "  affair."  Such  a  man  astfais,  so  far  advanced  in  tbe  days  of  his 
youth,  would  pay  but  tittle' regard  to  shallow  reasoning*  anJ  hasty 
bngaage  from  th«  Aiemie*  of  uniforrMfy. 
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From  our  frequent  intercourse  witb  the  library 
above-mentioned,  we  liad  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  works  of  the  reverend  Cbartes  Leslie,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  which  may  be  considered  es  a  library 
io  themselves  to  any  ypung  student  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  no  such  person,  who  takes  a  fancy  to 
what  he  there  finds,  can  ever  fall  into  Soeinianism, 
fanaticism,  popery,  or  any  other  of  those  more  mo- 
dern corruptions  which  infest  this  church  and  nation. 
Every  treatise  comprehended  in  that  collection  is  in-: 
comparable  in  its  way  :  and  I  shall  Jiever  forget  bow 
Mr.  Horne  expressed  his  astonishment,  when  be  bad 
perused  what  Mr.  Leslie  calls  the  History  of  Sin  and 
Heresy;  which,  from  the  bints  that  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  gives  an  account  bow  they,  sin  and  he- 
resy, were  generated  among  the  angels  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world :  '*  It  is,"  said  he,  "as  if  the 
*■*  man  had  looked  into  heaven,  to  see  what  passed 
"  there  on  occasion  of  Lucifer's  rebellion." 

In  reading  Mr.  Leslie's  Socinian  controversy,  be 
was  highly  amused  with  a  curiosity  which  the  author, 
by  good  fortune,  though  with  great  difSculty,  bad 
procured  and  presented  to  the  public  in  an  English 
translation  from  the  Arabic.  It  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Morocco  ambassador,  by  two  of  the  Socinian 
fraternity  io  England,  who  called  themselves  Two 
single  Philosophers,  aod  proposed  a  religious  com-. 
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prebeDsion  with  tbeTurks;  the  said  SocinianstiaviDg 
discorered  that  the  Turks  and  themselves  were  so 
aearLy  of  one  opinion,  that  very  little  was  wanting 
on  either  side  to  unite  them  in  the  same  communion. 
The  present  very  learned  biabop  of  Rocbester,  Dr. 
Horsley,  lighted  upon  the'same  tbin^  many  years  af- 
terwards, and  was  so  much  struck  with  its  singularity, 
that  be  has  referred  to  it  in  his  worlts,  to  show  how 
natairaUy  the  religion  of  the  Sodaians  ends  in  the  ea- 
tbusiasm  of  Mahomet 

The  sight  of  Mr.  Leslie's  two  theological  folios 
prepared  Mr.  Horhe  for  the  reading  such  of  his  poli- 
tical works  as  should  afterwards  fall  in  his  way :  and 
it-was  not  long  before  he  met  with  a  periodical  paper, 
under  the  title  of  The  Rehearsals,  which  the  author 
had  published  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  when  tbe 
infidels  and  dissenters  were  most  busy ;  and  had  con.~ 
ceived  strong  hopes  (as  they  said  themselves)  of  de- 
stroying the  established  church.  This  paper  boldly 
encountered  all  their  arguments,  dissected  Sidney 
and  Locke, 'confuted  the  republican  principlea,  and 
exposed  all  tbe  desighs  of  tbe  party.  That  party, 
however,  had,  at  that  time,  interest  enough  to  get 
the  paper,  which  bore  so  hard  upon  them,  suppressed 
by  authority ;  but  not  till  the  writer  bad  done  the 
best  of  bis  work ;  which  made  him  boast,  notwitbr 
standing  what  bad  happened,  that  he  bad  sown  those 
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seeds  of  orthodoxy  aad  loy^ty  in  this  kingdom,  whicb 
ali  the  demit  in  helhoould  never  be  able  to  root  tut  (^ 
it.  This  iriagular  work,  then  lately  reprinted  ia  aia 
votumes  (1750),  fell  into  the  haods  of  Mr.  Home  at 
Oxford,  and  was  etganiDed  with  equal  curiosi^  and 
attentioD.  Aoeording  to  bis  own  accoont,  be  had 
profited  greatly  bj  Ae  readily  of  it;  and  the  norlt 
wtucb  gave  to  one  mBD  of  genias  and  disfxnuneat  so 
much  satisfaction,  must  have  bad  its  e&ct  oa  many 
others ;  insomuch  that  it  is  highly  probable,  ttw  lo^r 
ty  found  amongst  us  at  this  day,  uid  by  which  Uie 
nation  has  of  |«le  boen  so  happily  preserved,  may 
bftve  growo  itp  from  some  of  the  sf^ds  then  sown 
by  Mr.  I-eal»:  and  I  have  some  authority  for. 
whf^t  I  say*.  Tbb  I  kooar,  that  the  reading  of  that 
work  begat  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Home  an  early  and 
strict:  attenttot)  to  those  political  differences,  and  the 
grCHinda  of  them,  which  have  at  sundry  times  aptated 
thtii  coiiotcy*  9od  disturbed  public  affairs. 

In  tUe  year  when  the  Jew-^ill  wgii  depending,  and 
after  it  had  parsed  the  bou^e,  he  frequently  employed 
hiouelf  in  sendiog  to  an  ev«aiog  papor  of  the  time 
certain  commuaicatwis,,  which  vere  mu^  noticed ; 

■  No  &rther  proof  of  this  nitt  be  wantil^  to  those  iDtelligent 
persons  who  have  read  the  teamed  Mr.  Whitaker's  Real  Ori^n 
of  GoTcrnment,  one  or  the  grntest  and  best  pieces  the  times  have 
produced. 
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while  the  author  was  totally  unknown,  except  to  some 
of  bis  nearest  acqatuntance.  By  the  favour  of  a  great 
lady,  it  was  my  fortune  (though  then  very  young) 
to  be  tU  a  table  where  some  persons  of  the  first  qua- 
lity \vere  assembled ;  and  I  heard  one  of  them  ^  very 
earnest  on  the  oaatter  and  style  of  some  of  these  pa. 
pers,  of  which  I  knew  the  secret  history ;  and  was  not 
a  Utile  diverted  when  I  heard  what  passed  aboat 
them.  To  this  au^ior  of  those  papers  the  JeW'BiU 
gave  much  ofifeoce,  and  the  Marriage-Bill  not  much 
less.  He  was  highly  gratified  by  the  part  taken  In 
that  perilous  business  by  the  reverend  William  Ro- 
maioe,  who  opposed  the  Conaiderationa  dispersed 
about  tlie  kingdom  in  defence  of  the  Jew-Bill,  with 
a  degree  of  spirit  and  success,  which  reminded  us 
of  Swift's  (^position  to  Wood's  halfpence  in  his  Dra* 
{uer's  Letters, 

Mr.  Home  having  entered  upcHi  his  first  Hebrew 
studies,  not  without  an  ardent  piety,  he  was  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  every  thing  that  might  advance  hira  in  the 
knowledge  suid  practice  of  the  Christian  life.  He 
acrordiogly  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
serious  practical  writings  of  the  reverend  Williaa 
Law,  whidi,  I  believe,  were  first  recommeaded  to 
bim  by  Mr.  Haraiiton,  afterwards  archdceacon  of  Ra- 
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pboe  in  Ireland,  or  by  the  reverend  doctor  PattCH 
of  Corpus  Christ!  .College.  He  conformed  Wmself 
in  many  respects  to  the  strictness  of  Mr.  I^w'g  rates! 
of. devotion;  but  without  any  danger  of  falling,  as' 
so  many  did,  after  Mr.  law's  example,  into  ttie  stu-' 
pendous. reveries  of  Jacob  Behmeo,  the  German 
tbeosopbist.  From  this  he  was  e6ectually  secured 
by  his  attachmeotto  the  doctrines  and' forms  of  the 
primitive  church,  in  which  he  was' well  grounded  by 
the  writioga  of  Leslie,  and  also  of  the  prinutive  fa- 
thers, some  of  which  bad  become  familiar' to  him, 
and  very  highly  esteemed.'  But  bong  sensible  how 
easy.it  was  for  many  of  those  who  took  their  piety 
frdm  Mr.  Law  to.  take  his  errws  along  with  it,  he 
drew  up  a  very  us^ul  paper,  for  the  security  of  such 
persons. as  might  not  have  judgement  enough  to  di- 
stinguish  properly,  under  the  title  of  Cautiom  to  the 
Headers  of  Mr.  Law":  and  excellent  they  are  for  the 
pi^rpose  intended ;  they  show  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.and  the  soundbess  of  his  judgetnent  ' 

Son»e  worthy  ladies,  who  were  in  .the  habit  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Law,  had  from  thence  filled  thdr  heads-  with 
•everat  o{  the.  wUd.  notions  of  .Jacob  Behmen,  and 
were, zealous  io  making  proselytes,  A  -lady  ctf  fashion 
in  Ireland,  of  the  first  rate  for  beauty,  elegance,  and 

<  Tbis  paper  it  (pren  in  tbe  Appendix. 
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accomplisbmeot,  was  going  apace  into  tlaa  way,  at* 
the ,  instance  of  a  proselyting  acquaiiAinQe.  Has 
situation  was  kBOtvn  .and  lamented ;  and  it  was 
earnestly  wished  t^at  somebody  would  undertake  to 
open  b^  «yes  before  jsbe  wa»  ,top  far  gone;.'  Mr. . 
Home,  though  much  interested  in  tbesucces&o£sucb 
an  attempt,  did  not  take  the  office  upon  himself,  but 
committed  it  to  a  friend ;  and  tbe  paper  produced  th0 
desired  00Qct. 

■Wheathe  writings  of  Leslie,  or  Law,  or  Hiitcbio- 
3on  i^ere  before  ,Mr.  Hjonie,  beusedtbemwithjudge- 
Dseiit  and  moderation,  to  qualify  and  .temper  ^ each- 
other;  be  took  what  was  excellent £'om -aU,  without 
admitting  wtjat  was  exceptionable  from  any-  To  his 
ac^derairal  Greek  end  Latin  he  had  added  a  familiar- 
acquaintance  with  the. Hebrew;  and  bavii^  found 
his  way  to  the  Christian  faihers,  I  consider  htm  now 
as  a  person. furnished  with  every  light,  and  securod 
from  every  danger  which  could  possibly  occur  to  him 
as'  a  member  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  con- 
sequ^tly  well  i»'epased  for  any  service  which  tbs 
times  might  require  of  him.  Id  English  divinity  be 
had  also  greatly  improved  himself  by  the  Writings  of 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor ;  from  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  I  suppose  bim  to  have, derived  much  of 
that  mildness'and  devotion  for. which ite, w^.after- 
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•  wards  so  conspicuous'.  The  former,  Dr.  Jackson, 
is  a  magaziDe  of  theologicat  learniag,  every  where 
penned  with  great  elegaoce  aod  digoity,  so  that  his 
style  is  a  pattern  of  perfection.  His  writings,  once 
thought  inestinaable  by  every  body  but  the  Catvinists, 
had  been  greatly  oeglectod,  and  would  prt^bly  have 
coDtioued  so,  but  for  the  praises  bestowed  upoo  tbem 
by  tbe  celebrated  Mr.  Merrick  of  Trinity  College  in 
Oxford,  who  brought  tbem  once  more  into  repute 
with  many  learned  readers.  The  early  extracts  of 
Mr.  Home,  which  are  now  reniEuning,  show  how 
much  infin-mation  he  derived  from  tbis  excellent 
writer;  who  deserves  to  be  numbered  with  the  En- 
glish fathers  of  the  church.  That  there  cannot  be 
in  the  church  of  Eoglaod  a  useful  scholar  unless  be 
is  precise  in  following  the  same  track  of  learning,  I 
will  not  presume  to  say :  but  this  I  shall  always  think, 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  see  another  Mr.  Horoe,  a  6om- 
onentator  so  learned,  a  preacher  so  evangelical,  a 

'  From  tnftDy  passages  which  might  be  produced  from  hit 
privaU  letters  and  bis  printed  works,  no  Et^ljsh  wtiter  seems  to 
bne  taken  bis  fancy,  and  fallen  in  so  exactly  wHh  bis  owa  dispo: 
sition,  as  Dr. Taylor;  first  in.  his  Life  of  Christ,  tb«'n  in  bis 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience,  and  afterwards  in 
bis  Rule  aod  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,  which  he  calls  a  Golden 
Tract,  and  the  author  of  it,  the  inimitable  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
See  Ins  Comromtary  on  Psalin  cxix.  v.  7t. 
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wnter  so  aocoroplisbed,  a  Christian  so  exemplary, 
be  must  come  "Out  of  the  same  school. 

With  bis  mind  thas  furnished,  the  time  drew  near 
when  be  was  to  take  holy  orders.  This  was  a  4erious 
affair  to  him ;  and  he  entered  upon  it,  as  every  can- 
didate ought  to  do,  with  a  resolution  to  apply  the 
studies  he  had  followed  to  the  practice  of  his  miaistry, 
and,  above  all  the  rest,  his  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Soon  after  he  had  been  ordained,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  175S,  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  he  related 
the  circumstance  by  letter  to  an  intimate  ftiend,  not 
wkbouc  adding  the  follpwing  petitiea,  which  is  well 
worth  preserving:  "May  he,  wlio  drdeMd  Peter 
"  tliree  times  to  feed  bis  lambs,  give  me  grace,  know- 
"  ledge,  and  skill,  to  watch  and  atlend  to  the  flock 
"  which  he  purchased  upon  the  cross,  and  to  give 
"  rest  to  those  who  are  under  the  burden  of  sin  or 
'*  sorrow  I  It  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  the 
"  ministry  in  very  troublesome  times  Indeed ;  when  a 
'*  lion  and  a  bear  have  broken  mto  the  fold,  and  are 
"  making  havoc  among  the  sheep.  With  a  firm, 
"  though  humble  confidence,  dolparposetogoforth; 
"  not  in  my  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  tbe 
"Lord  Gtrf;  and  may  he  prosper  the  work  of  my 
'*  btinds!"  He  came  to  me,  then  resident  uffin  tbe 
Curacy  of  Finedon  in  NorthatnptdoBhlne,  to  preAch 
his  first  sertnon ;  to  which,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
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I'listeoed  with  no  small  attention,  under  an  assurance 
that  his  doctrine  would  be  good,  and  that  be  was 
capable  of  adorning  it  to  a  high -degree  with  beautiful 
language  and  a  -graceful  delivery.  The  discourse 
be  then  preached,  though  excellent  in  its  kind,  is  not 
printed  finaong.  his  other  works.  .  Scrupulous  critics^ 
he. thought,  .might  .be  of  opinion  that  he  had  given 
(oo  great  scope  to  his  ima^nation,  and  that  the  textj 
in  the  sense  be  took  it,  was  not  a  foundation  solid 
enough  to  build  so  much  upon.  This'  was  fais-seDti: 
ment  when  his  judgement  was  more  mature  ;  and  he 
seems-  to  me  to  have  judged  rightly.  Yet  the  dist 
course  was  admirable  in  respect  of  -  its  compositioa 
and  its  .pioral  tendency.  Give  me  an  audience  of 
well  disposed  Christians,  among  whom  there  are  no 
dry  moralists,  no  fastidious  critics,  and  I  would  stake 
iny  life  upon  the  hazard  of  pleasing  them  all  by  the 
preaching  of  that  sermon.  .With  farther  preparation, 
and  a  little  more  experience,  he  preached  in  a,  more 
public  pulpit,  before  one  of  the  ta^st  and  most 
ppUte  congregations,  at,  London.  The  preacher, 
whose  place,  he.supplied,  but  who  attended  in  the 
church  ot)  purpose  to  hear  him,  was  so  much  affected 
by  what  behfid  be*rd,  and  the  noanner  in  which,  it 
was  delivered,  that  when  he  visited  me  shortly  after 
in  the  country,  he  was  so  full  of  this  sermon,  that  he 
gave  me  the. matter  and  the  .method.^. it  by  heart; 
pronouocipg  at  :the  end  of  it>  whstt  a  writer  of  his  lift 
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ought  never  to  forget,  that'  -"  George  Horae  was, 
*'  without  exception,  the  best  preacher  \a  England ;" 
which  testimony  was  the  more  valuable,  because  it 
came  from  a  person  who  had,  with  many  people,  the 
reputation  of  being  such  himself*  This  sermon  is  pre- 
served; and  if  the  reader  should  be  a  judge,  and  wilt 
take  the  pains  to  examine  it,  he  will  think  it  merits 
what  is  here  said  of  it.  The  subject  is  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  to  judgement  The  text  is  from 
Rev.  i.  7.  Behold  he  comet k  with  eloudt,  and  every 
eye  akaU  see  him,  and  they  tjlsd  rekich  pierced  Mm  ; 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
him.     Even  so.    Amen. 

Besides  t»s  talent  for  preaching,  which  frdm  the 
begioniog  promised  (and  has  now  produced)  great 
things  ;  Mr.  Home  had  obtained  so  liigb  a  character 
at  Oxford  for  his  humanity,  condescension,  and  piety, 
that  his  reputation  came  to  the  ears  of  a  criminal  in 
the  Castle,  under  sentence  of  death  for  one  of  the 
many  higbn-ay  robberies  he  had  committed.  The 
naiue  of  this  mui  was  Dumas ;  be  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth;  and  his  appearance  and  address  had  so 
much  of  the  gentleman,  that  be  was  a  person  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  profesuon.  This  man,-  having  heard  of 
Mr.  Horne  as  a  person  remarkable  for  his  sense  and 
goodness,  requested  the  favour  of  his  attendance  ;  to 
whicbt  on  a  principle  of  conscience,  he  consented ; 
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though  the  office  was  such  as  wouldprobably  put  ttte 
^nderness  of  his  mind  to  a  very  severe  trial.  And 
so  it  proved  in  the  event ;  his  health  being  consider- 
ably afiecled  for  some  time  afterwards.  I  do  not  find 
among  his  papers  any  minutes  of  this  affair  preserved 
in  writing* :  and  though  be  gave  noe  a  large  account 
of  it,  to  which  I  could  not  but  liBten  with  great  atten* 
tion,  I  cannot  recoLlect  so  much  of  it  as  I  wish  to 
do,  at  this  distance  of  time.  This  I  know,  that  be 
used  to  think  anxiously  with  himself,  day  and  night, 
in  what  manner  be  should  address  this  unhappy  mao, 
and  whet  kind  of  spiritual  counsel  would  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  with  him  ;  for  be  found  him,  though 
ready  and  sensible  enough  in  all  commoo  things,  de- 
plorably destitute  of  all  religious  knowledge.  To  the 
belt  of  my  remembrance  he  always  chose  to  be  quite 
alone  with  him  when  he  attended ;  and,  by  repeated 
applications  and  constant  prayer,  recomotended  by 
his  mild  and  engaging  manner,  thought  he.  had  made 
some  considerable  impresuon  upon  his  mind.  In  the 
last  conference  before  bis  execution,  he  thanked  Mr. 
Home  very  heartily  for  his  goodness  to  him,  and  used 
these  very  remariiable  words :  "  Sir,  you  may  per* 
"  baps  wonder  at  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  ;  but, 
*'  I  do  assure  you,  I  feel  at  this  moment  oo  more 
"sense  of  fear,  than  I  should  do  if  I  were  going  a 

■  But  the  prayers  ho  composed  for  the 
fcisMSS, 
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*'  conamon  journey."  To  this  Mr.  Home  answered, 
that  he  was  indeed  very  much  surprised ;  but  he 
hoped  it  was  upon  a  right  principle.  And  so  let  us 
hope;  though  the  criminal  was  scarcely  explicit 
enoqgb  to  give  due  satisfaction,  whether  this  inditfer- 
ence  proceeded  from  Christian  hope  or  constitutional 
hardness.  Tlie  conversation  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  prisoner  the  evening  before  be  suffered  (as 
Mr.  Horne  related  it,  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view), consisted  chiefly  in  an  exact  description  of  all 
the  particulars  of  the  ceremonial  which  the  prisoner 
w«8  to  go  through  in  the  way  to  his  death ;  and  of 
course  had  very  little  either  of  comfort  or  instruction 
in  it.  The  feelings  of  that  gentleman,  who  htid  at* 
tended  the  executions  for  several  years,  were  very 
different  from  those  of  his  assistant;  and  he  spoke  . 
of  the  approaching  execution  with  as  little  emotion, 
as  if  Mr.  Dumas  had  taken  a  place  for  the  next 
morning  in  an  Oxford  coach.  He  even  amused  him- 
self with  telling  them  the  story  of  another  unhappy 
criminal,  who  had  nothing  of  the  fortitude  of  Mr. 
Dumas ;  a  person  of  the  law,  put  to  death  for  forgery, 
whose  heart  had  failed  him  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
rion  :  "  There  was  poor  Paul"  said  he,  ".  we  could 
*'  not  make  him  rise  in  the  inorning-«Hhe  would  not 
"  get  up^— I  thought  we  should  never  have  got  him 
"  banged  that  day,"  &c.  Such  is  the  effect  of  custom 
and  habit  upon  some  minds 
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Tlius^was  Mr.  Home  initiated  early  iato  the  aiost 
difficult  duty  of  the  pastoral  charge,  the  visitation- of 
the  sick  aad  dying :  a  work  of  extreme  charity ;  but 
for  which  all  meo  are  not  equally  fit;  some,  because 
they  have  todlttle  tenderness;  others,  because  tbey 
have  too  much.  It  is  a  blessing  that  there  are  many 
helps  and  directions  for  those  who  wish  to  improve 
themselves.  The  office  in  the  liturgy  is  excellent  in 
its  kindi  bat  it  doth  not  come  up  to  all  coses.  Among 
the  poBthuoAus  papers  of  bishop  Home  I  find  an 
inestitnable  manuscript,  wbich.it  is  probable-he  mi^t 
begin  to  compile  for  his  own  use  about  this  time, 
and  partly  for  the  occasion  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  He  was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  matter  and  the  language  of  prayer ;  having  shown 
to  me,  as  we  were  upon  a  walk  one  summer's  even- 
ing in  the  country,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
that  precious  composition  of  bishop  Andrews,  the 
fir&t  copy  of  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  library  of 
Magdalen  Collie ;  on  which  he  set  so  great  a  value 
during  the  rest  of  bis  life,  that,  while  he  was  dean'of 
Canterbury,  he  published,  after  tiie  example  of  the 
excellent  dean  Stanhope,  bis  predecessor,  a  band- 
some  English  edition  of  it.  The  original  is  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  -it  happened  some  time  after  Mr. 
Home  had  first  brought  the  work  into  request,  tiiat  a 
great  number  of  copies  of  the  Greek  aad.Latin  edi- 
tion were  discovered  in  a  warefamise  at  Oxford,  where 
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lliey  had  lain  uadistarbed  in  sheets  for  many  years. 
lb  the  copy  published  after  dean  Stanhope's  form, 
the  Manual  for  the  Sick,  though  the  best  thing  extant 
upon  its'  subject,  is  wholly  omitted :  but  in  the  post> 
humous  manuscript  I  speak  of,  the  whole  is  piit  to* 
gether,  with  improvements  by  the  compileF;  and  I 
wish  alt  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  nation  were  pos- 
sessed of  it. 

We  are  now  coming  to  a  more  busy  period  of  Mr. 
Home's  life,  tlie  year  1756,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  he  an  apologist  for  himself  and  some  of  his  friendSj 
against  the  attack  of  a  literary  adversary. 

In  the  controversy  about  Hebrew  names,  and  their 
doubtful  interpretations,  in  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Sharp  of  Durham  was  prevailed  upon  (as  it  is  re- 
ported,  much  against  his  will]  to  engage,  Mr.  Home 
never  interfered;  as  being  of  opinion  that,  if  all  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  system  were  left  to  its  fete, 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  parts  of  it  would  still 
remain,  with  their  evidences  from  the  Scripture,  the  . 
natural  world,  and  the  testimony  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane antiquity.  He  was  likewise  of  opinion,  that 
where  words  are  the  subject,  words  may  be  multi- 
plied without  end ;  and  the  witnesses  of  the  dispute, 
at  least  the  majority  of  them,  having  no  competent 
knowledge  of  so  uncommon  a  subject,  would  be  sure 
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to  go  as  fashion  aad  the  current  of  the  times  should 
direct.  That  a  zealous  reader  of  the  Hebrew,  capti- 
vated by  the  curiosity  of  its  etymologies,  should  pur- 
sue them  beyond  the  boiuida  of  prudeuce,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Many  Hebrew  etymol<^ies  are  so 
well  founded,  and  throw  so  much  light  6n  the  learn- 
'  ing  of  antiquity  and  the  origin  of  languages,  that  oo 
mati  can  be  a  complete  philolo^st  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  them.  The  learned  well  know  bow 
useful  Mr.  Bryant  has  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
of  late  years  by  following  them :  and  yet,  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  with  all  lus  tearaiog^  be  haa  many 
fancies  and  peculiarities  of  his  own,  which  be  would 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain.  If  Mr.  HutchinsoD  and 
his  followers  have  been,  sometimes  visionary  in  their 
criticisms,  and  carried  things  toofar,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  worst  of  their  interpretatioas  are  so  bad 
as  those  of  some  learned  critics  in  the  last  century, 
who,  from  the  allowed  primsevity  of  their  favourite 
language,  applied  it  without  discretion  to  every  thing. 
All  the  names  in  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
hebratzed,  and  all  his  &bles  were  derived  from  some 
history  or  oth^r  in  the  Bible ;  and  this  to  sudi  a  de- 
gree as  was  utterly  improbable,  and  even  childish 
and  ridiculous^.     Such  are  the  weaknesses  to  which 


'  If  the  curious  reader  can  meet  with  a  book  under  tbe  title  of 
D(/»;fOf  EC^ait^Miv,  h«  will  lee  Chit  plan  of  dcrinng&U  thing*  from 
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great  scholars  are  subject,  in  common  with  other 
naeo ;  sometimes  for  want  of  light,  aad  sometimes  for 
want  of  discretion :  and  the  greatest  scholars  of  this 
age  ire  not  without  them.  Dr.  Horoe,  I  have  reasoa 
to  think,  did  so  much  justice  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr. 
Sharp  as  to  read  them  carefully ;  which  is  more  than 
I  dare  say  of  myself;  and  I  may  plead  in  my  behalf 
the  example  of  my  learned  and  respectable  friend 
Gran*iUe  Sharp>  esq.  the  son  of  the  archdeaooa ; 
who  very  ingenuously  owned  to  me,  that  he  had 
never  read  his  father's  books  in  the  Hutchinsonian 
controversy ;  perhaps  because  he  is  as  little  inclined 
to  l(^omachy  as  I  am.  However,  I  bave  seen  enouj^ 
to  discover,  from  the  general  tcnour  of  them,  that  H 
seems  to  bave  beea  the  design  of  that  learned  au- 
Uior  to  raise  difficulties,  and  throw  things  into  the 
shade ;  in  which  he  bas  apparently  succeeded.  Whoa 
I  look  ioto  a  writer  of  the  Hutchinsonian  persuasicm, 
though  I  may  suspect  his  criticisms  and  dislike  hi* 
manner,  I  am  animated  by  bis  zeal,  and  generaHy 
learn  something  useful ;  but  when  I  look  into  tbe 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Sharp,  I  learn  nothing :  I  feel  cold 
and  dissatisfied  with  all  languages  and  all  science ; 
as  if  the  Scripture  itself  were  out  of  tune,  and  divinity 

the  Hebnw  earned  to  extremity.  Ue  mty  also  find  other  ex> 
anplei,  but  not  so  Mtravagttit,  ia  GMt  Coart  •£  tk«  CflB- 

ttlM. 
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a  mere  dispute.  It  is  therefore  inypenutuion,  that 
his  writings  have  done  little  service  to  tbcology  or 
philology,  but  that  they  have  operated  rather  as  a 
discouragement;  for  who  will  labour,  if  there  be  no 
prospect  of  coming  to  any  determination  one  .way  or 
the  other  ?  That  I  am  not  taking  a  part  against  Dr. 
Sharp,  but  that  Dr.  Sharp  did  in  this  respect  take  a 
part  f^ainst  himself,  is  evident  from  iiis  own  words ; 
which  do  plainly  declare,  that  hia  object  in  writing 
agunat  the  followers  of  Hutchinson  was,  to  "  prove 
"  the  uncertainty  of  .something  affirmed  to  be  cer- 
*'  tain."  I  know  of  some  who  took  the  contrary 
part,  endeavouring  to  prove  "  the  cerjainty  «f  some* 
"  thing  affirmed  to  be  uncertain ;"  and  I  think  they 
were  more  hopefully  employed ;  for  where  uncer- 
tainty is  the  [H-ize,  what  encouragement  is  there  to 
strive  for  it  ?  Mr.  Home,  who  knew  the  value,  of  his 
time,  lutd  do  inclination  to  waste  any  of  it  in  this 
endless  chase  of  verbal  criticism ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  that,  if  there  was  any  study  in  particular 
to  which  he  took  a  complete  aversion,  it  was,  the 
Hutchinsoniao  controversy  about  a  few  Hebrew 
words*. 

«I  have  here  allowed  more  than  I  can  strictly  justify;  and,  by 

so  doing,  1  have  given  advantage  to  some,  and  offence  to  others: 

1  beg  iherefore  to  ba  rightly  underetood.    In  respect  to  Dr.  Sharp, 

MnHorne  was  certainly  of  opinion,  that  the  doctor  bad  left  the 

.  more  useful  and  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  system  uor 
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Atuttber   dispute  soon  '  arose,  after  that  of  Dr: 

Sharp,  «bjeh  was  of  oauch  grater  concern;  atid  so 

Mr.  Home  thought,  from  the  part  be  tootin  it  How 

.  he  acqottbed  hkn'self^'  the  reader  must  judge  rtheD  be 

has  heard  the  particalars.  >    .  i 

/  Wi&  naanyyoiing  soholars  io.tfae  University  of 
Oxftrd,  the  pi-iaciples  6f  Mr.  Hutchinson  began  to 
be  ID  audi  esteem^  that  aotoe  iBeoiber  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  waa  ia  the  opposite  interest,  or  bad  na&ncy 
to  that  wayl  made  a  very  severe  attack  upod  tbem  id 
&B,;anonyinous  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Word  totke 
ffaitckimomatu  ;' and .  Mr.  Haiae,  being  personally 
struck  at,  as  tbe  principal  object  of  the  author's  ani^ 
mad  versions,  was  obl^ed  to  take  up  the  pen  in  de- 
fence of  himself  and  bis  friends.  The  public  in  g&- 
Deral,  and  Mr.  Home  m'  particular,  by  some  very 
broad  hints,  gave  the  thing  to  Mr.  Kenmcott  of  £xe- 
.  ter  CoU^,  a  man  of  parts,  and  a  clear  agreeable 
writer,  ybo  bad  very  justly  acquired  some  fame  jbr 
his  skill  in  tbe  Hebrew  language.  His  two  Disser-^ 
taticHis,  one  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  other  on  the 

touched ;  «o  I  inyielf  have  thou{{;ht,  mi  b«eD  assured  from  ib&t 
day  to  this ;  and  I  believe  the  reader  will  himKlf  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  if  he  duly  considers  the  contents  of  my  Prtface,  What- 
ever' dislike  Mr.  Home  might  express  toward  the  verbal  disputes 
of  that  time,  no  man  could  set  a  greater  value  than  He  did  on  Ue- 
hrew  learning  diacreetly  followud  and  ^pUed.. 
VOL.  I.     ,  G 
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SaorificeaofCaintnd  Abel,  nereio  moy  haada,  iuni 
so  well  approved,  that  Bome  &rtfaer  and  better  fnot 
of  hie  fttudles  might  reuooably  be  ezpcated.  As  to 
ttie  author  of  thli  anoaymous  pani|Alet,  I  cao  afirm 
nothing  positively  from  my  own  Imowkdge :  I  can 
only  relate  what  was  told  me  by  Dr.  Goldiog  of  New 
Colt^e,  who  was  afterwards  warden  of  Wincbesler. 
From  this  gentleman  I  beEtrd  what  had  h^ipdned  to 
hiotself  in  regard  to  the  poblicatior^above'<aieatiaied» 
and  what  bU  own  BentioieQta  were.  Soob  after  it  ap. 
^ared,  Mr,  Kennicott  accosted  hitn  is  a  hooka^lsr'k 
shop,  "  Dr-  Gelding,  I  ^«yau  jog)  oa  being  the  aa- 
"  thor  of  a  very  iogetuous  pamphlet,  called  A  Word 
*^to  the  Hutobintoaia^"—"  Indeed,"  aaid  Dr. 
Gol^ng,  '*  I  wM  not  the  author  of  it ;  but  I  believe 
"  you  Ierow  who  was."  When  an  answer  had  ap. 
peared.with  the  name  of  Mr.  Home  toil.  Dr.  G^d- 
ing  meeting  Mr.  Kennicott  in  th«  street,  said,  "  Wel^ 
**  Mr.  Kennicott,  and  wbo  it  the  au^r  of  the  Word 
'^  to  the  HutehiosoniatH  nofUf^'  Which  qMstJoti  was 
ohly  answered  by  a  tau^.  The  Dr.  G«ldiBg,  of 
whom  I  E^m  speaking,  had  been  a  preacher  muottap- 
proved  in  the  pulpit  of  the  university,  and  had  con- 
tended with  some  zeal  for  the  principles  of  Hutchin- 
son ;  but  bad  now  the  reputation  of  having  forsaken 
them  all ;  which  report  might  possibly  give  occasion  to 

Ify.  Kennicptb's  contpUnwait,  it  beiiTgootimpitebabl^ 
that  a  person  who  cotdd  foic«Ue  thsu  woyifi  nutlM 
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it  hn  next  step  (oa  Dr.  Dodd  afterwacda  did)  to  writt 
Bgainkt  tiktm.  He  b»d  been  an  intieaate  fri#nd  to 
tke  above- raeotionfld  Mr.  Waimto  elUoiveraity  Col- 
lege, wbor  bad  recommended  bim  to  travel  as  a  tutor 
wHfa  tbe  taai  of  Dirttnoulh  and  Mr.  North,  a&$r- 
.warda  lord  North  aoA  lord  Guilford,  with  wbon  h« 
spent  sotiae  tune  abfoad^  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
mm  ai  Icanmg  asd  ability )  but  beli^  under  tb« 
repBte  of  hdving  reuoooMsd  some  prkiciploa  he  had  \ 
once  received,  I  was  very  desirous  to  kiiow  bow  tJbat 
nrntto^  might  be:  and  Dr.Goldii^  at  my  r«quMt) 
««s  XI  bbnging  as  ta  dd  me  tbe  hondur  of  a  visit, 
W:btte  I  lived  ai  a  private  hou«e  io  Oxford.  I  told 
him  plainly,  that  there  were  some  opi[UonBOf  Hutfjhf- 
inson  in  Mtoral  pfaitosophj,  wbicb*  when  properly 
distinguished,  did  appear  to  me  to  be  true,  and  as 
anch,  \rorth  reoeratDendii^  to  tho  world:  and  that, 
as  I  bad-soraeniteidion  of  talang  the  office  upoao^ 
ttitS,  I  should  esteem  it  as  a  great  favour,  if  be,  being 
m  person  ctf  more  years  and  experience,  would  eom- 
mnnieate  '  to  me  fairly  Uiose  ofajectionz  which  had 
taken  effitot  upon  bis  own  mind ;  that  if  1  should  be 
sil^^red  with  thent,  my  design  might  be  laid  wide. 
The  doctor  was  full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour : 
gave  me  the  whole  story  about  the  pamphlet,  as  above 
related,  and  spo^ce  with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Horne  i 
but  as  to  the  particular  object  of  my  iaquiry,  bis  phi^ 
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losophical  reasons,  I  could  not '  succeed  in  drawing 
any  one  of  them  out  of  him,  andam  to  this  hour  in 
the  dark  upon  the  subject.  I  shall .  not,  therefore^ 
indulge  myself  in  speculetions  and  conjectures,  for 
which  I  have  no  authority ;  but  only  remark. in  ge- 
nerfkl,  what  all  men  of  discernmeat  know  to  be  true,  , 
that,  as  a  man's  opinions  have  an  influence  upon  his 
expectations  in  this  world,  so  his  expectations  in  tbis 
world  may  have  an  influence  upon  his  opinions. 
Hoping  that  I  shell  be  pardoned  for  a  small  tligres- 
sion,:  not  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  rebrni 
now  to  Mr.  Home  and  his  Apology",  of  whichlsbaU 
^ve  a  short  view ;  but  it  is  a  work-  which .  caQocrt 
without  injury  be  abridged ;  as  conipreh«id|ng  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  a  small  compass. 

The  temper  of  it  appears  in  the  first  page.  The 
excellent  Hooker  had  repliedto  a  petulant  adversary 
ifi  tbe.following  very  s^niflcant  words : ."  Your  nest 
"  ai^ument  consists  of  railing  aod  reasons.  To  your 
^'  railing'!  say  notliing:  to  your  reasons  I  say.'wb^ 
"  ix^lows.?  '  "  This  sciiteoce,"  says,  tbe  apcHogtst,'  I 
"am  obliged  to  adopt,  asUie  rale  of  my  own  coOf 

"i  The  title  ,i^ — "  An  Apology  for  certain  GentlemeVi  in  the 
"'University  of  Oxfocd,  aiipcrsedina  lale  alio iiy mous^'a tap li let," 
&c-  It  isreptintetfj'with  a  new  pitfacc,  in  thfl  fourth  viilonie  of 
tti«prMaiit<dition.   ■       ■■.-■'     -fi;--';;   ■         ,,; 
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*'  duct;  the  author  I  am  now  coD<xrned  nith  having 
"mixed  with  hia  arguineats  a  gFtetdeal.of  :bitter- 
"  ness  aad  abuse,  which  must  do  aslittle  credit  to 
"  himself  as  service  to  bis  cause.'  He  is  io  full  ex- 
"  pectatioD  of  beiag  heartily  abused  io  rettura : 
'"  but  I  have  qo  occasion  for:  that  sort  of  artUlery; 
"  and  have  learned  besides,  that  the  wrath  o^  man 
"  worketh  not  •  the  righteousness  of  God.  There* 
'-'  fore,  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Hooker,  to  hit 
"  railmg  I  say  nothing :  to  his  reasons  I  tay  what 
"Jbikfws." 

To  the  charge  of  being  a  Hutcbinooniap,  a  nftme 
so  invidiously  applied,  as  a  sectarian  appellation,  to 
himself  and  other  readers  of  Hutchinson's  writings, 
he. answers,'  that,  as  Christians,  they  acknowledge  no 
Master  bub.ooe,  that  is  Christ :  ^at  they  were  mem- 
bers only:of  The  Church :  and  that,  as  all  ^ir  .read- 
ing had  not  formed  them' into  a  sect,  they  Ought  oot 
to,  have  a  mark  set  upon  tbem.  "Is  it^  not  hard 
"measure,"  says  he,  "  that  when  a  clergyman  only 
"  prraches  the  doctrines  and.enfcK-cfsabe  duties  q( 
*'  Christieioity  from  the  Scriptures,  bis  character  shall 
"  be  blosted,  and  himself  r-endered  odious  by  the 
"force  of  a  name,,  which,  in  such  -cases,  always 
-":sigtiifie8  ffbot' the  imposers  please  to  mean,,  and 
<*'.tbe  people,  to  bate?  Titere;  are. many  names  of 
"  this  land  now  in  vogue.    If,  a:  man  pr^aches.Christ, 
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*'  that  bfi  is  the  end  of  tbe  law,  and  the  fuloess  of 
*'  the  Gospel — '  You  need  not  mind  hiin ;  he  is  a 
*'  Hutchiasoatati.'  If  he  mentions  tiie  assistance  and 
*'  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  necessity  of 
f*  prayer,  mortification,  and  tbetafaiDgupofthecross 
^'•^*0,  he  is  a  Methodist]'  If  be  talks  of  the  divine 
<*  right  of  episcopacy,  with  a  word  concerning  the 
*'  <tenger  of  achisni — '  Just  going  over  to  Popery  !* 
*'  And  if  he  preaches  obedience  to  king  George— 
**  *  You  may  depend  upon  it,  be  is  a  Pretender's 
"  man.*  Many  things  may  be  ridiculed  under<tfaeir 
"  false  titles,  which  it  would  not  be  so  decent  to  laugh 
"  at  udder  their  true  onet." 

As  to  tbcar  being  a  sect  or  oombination  of  sepa- 
ratists from  the  church  of  England  Christians,  '*  We 
"  do,"  says  he,  "  most  sincerely  disavow  tbe  name 
**  and  tbe  thing.  In  tbe  communion  of  the  church 
"of  En^and  we  intend  to  die.  To  every  zealous  . 
■'  friend  and  promoter  of  the  interest  of  Cbrisiianityi 
**  the  Scriptures,  and  tbe  church,  we  are  ready  cheer- 
"  fully  to  give  the  right  band  of  fellowsfaip,  whether 
*■  he  be  a  render  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  er  tut,"  fcc. 
"  They  trilmen,"  said  tbeir,accuser,  "tbattbey,  and 
**  tbey  only,  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God, 
•<  who  show  forth  the  w«y  of  salvation :"—"  ibey  la- 
**  hour  to  discredit  tA\  other  pveaobers."  "  By  no 
*'  meBQS,"  says  the  flDBwerer;  '*  ibey  labour  Co  dis- 
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*'  qradit  all  SbXsc  doctj-iaes,  preached  by  many  wfao 
*'  SHOULD  preach  tbe  Gospel.  It  U  the  OQraplaiDt 
"  of  husdrede  of  serious  and  pipus  C?hristiaO|i,  wiio 
"  never  read  or  heard  of  Mr.  HutchiDsw^  thattben 
"  is  ^  present  a  lameotabte  f^lHqgoff  A-Ma  the  old 
"  way  (^  preacbiog  and  expouodiog  tbe  woril  of 
"  God.  And,  if  there  be  such  a  defeotioa  fcwx  tbm 
"  primitive  manner  of  preaching,  tbe  proper  place 
"  wherein  to  speak  of  it  is  »  university,  wbeira 
"  preachere  ure  educated.  If  aSeaca  should  ba 
**  taken  at  this,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  any  one  will 
'<  tell  me  bow  truth  may  be  spoken,  in  sitch  cases  ai 
"  these,  without  offending  wme,  I  will  spare  no  la* 
**  bour  to  learn  tbe  art  oi  iL" 

If  any  persoo  wishes  to  know  all  tbe  particular 
diargee  brought  forwMtl  by  this  author,  and  how  they 
are  answered,  he  will  find  the  pamphlet  at  laj^  a 
very  curious  piece,  and  to  that  I  would  refer  btm: 
but  sortie  of  Uiese  answers  carry  so  nwcb  instrno- 
tion,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  extraetii^  a  &v  of 
tibeii.  To  tbe  charge  of  their  insulting  and  trao^ 
pliog  upon  reaaon,  under  pretence  of  glorifying  reve- 
lati«i,  Mr.  Home  mswers:  "  The  abuse,  not  the 
"  use  of  reasw,  is  what  we  argue  agaiiut.  Keaaoa^ 
"  we  say,  was  made  to  learo,  not  to  teacb.  What  tbe 
*'  ^e  is  to  the  body,  reason  or  nnderstandiog  b  to 
"  the  soul ;  as  saith  tbe  apostl^  £^.  i.  .1 8^  having  the 
**  ejca  «f  jour  wMkratahdiag  enligbiteoad.    Tbe  eye 
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"  is  framed  io  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  see- 
"  ing ;  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 
"  knowing.  But  the  eye,  though  ever  so  good,  cannot 
"  see  without  light ;  reason,  though  ever  so  perfect, 
"  cannot  know  without  instruction.  Therefore  the 
"  phrase,  light  of  reason,  is  improper ;  because  it  is 
"  as  absurd  to  make  reason  its  owii  informer,  as  to 
"  make  the  eye  the  source  of  its  own  light,  whereas 
"  reason  can  be  no  more  than  the  organ  which  re- 
*' ceires  instruction,  as  the  eye  admits  tbelightof 
**  heaven.  A  man  may  as  well  take  a  view  of  things . 
*'  upon  earth  in  a  dark  night  by  the  light  of  bis  own 
"  eye,  as  discover  the  ^ings  of  heaven,  during  the 
"  night  of  nature,  by  the  light  of  his  own  reasoD," 
&c. 


.  To  another  similar  objection,  often  made  a 
them,  that  they  decry  natural  religion,  it  is  answered, 
*'  To  be  sure  we  do;-  because,  at  the  best,  it  is  a  re- 
"  ligion  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  or 
"  the  hope  of  salvation  ;  which  is  Deism :  and  it  is  a 
'"  matter  of  .fact,  that  from  Adam  to  this  day,  tliere 
"  never  was,  or  could  be,  a  man  left  to  himself,  to 
"  make  a  reli^on  of  nature.  It  n,  we  know,  a  re- 
"  ceived  notion,  that  man,  by  a  due  and  proper  use 
**  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  may  do  great  things: 
"  and  so,  by  a  due  and  proper  use  of  the  organs  of 
"  vision,  he  may  know  much  of  the  objects  around 
"him.     But  still,  the  pinching  queStioD  retarm :  Is 
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"  it  not  ligbt  that  enables  hitp  to  make  a  due  and 
"  proper  use  of  the  ooe,  and  iostroction  of  the  other? 
"  Show  us  the  eye  that  sees  without  light,  and  the 
"  understanding  that  reasons  upoii  relij^oo  without 
"  iasttuction,  and  we  will  allow  they  both  do  it  by 
"  the  light  of  nature.  Till  then,  let  us  hear  no  more 
-"  of  oatoral  reli^oo.  And-  let  me,  on  the  subjects 
-"  of  reasonand  nature,  recommend  two  books :  the 
"  lirstj  Mr.  Leslie't  short  and  ea^  Method  with  the 
■"  Dmta :  where  the  debate  between  tbem  and  the 
"  Christians  upon  the  evidence  of  rcTetodon  is  brought 
-"  to  a  single  point,  and'  their  cause  overtlHown  for 
"ever.  This  most  excellent  piece,  with  the  other 
'"  tracts  oi  the  same  author  usually  bound  with-it, 
"  have^  I  thank  God,  entirely  removed  every  doubt 
"  from  my  mind :  and,  in  my  poor  opinion;  thej 
'*  render  the  metaphysical  performances  upon  the 
."  subject  entirely  useless.  Tlie  second  book  I  would 
-"  recommend  is  Dr.  Elba's  Knowledge  of  Divine 
"  Things  from  Raxlatioa,  notjrom  Reason  or  Na- 
i"  ture.  In  this  book  natural  rel^on  is  iairly  de- 
"  midiahed." 

Mr.  Horne  and  his  friends  were  farther  charged 
ffi^  "a  great  contempt  for  learning."  "  But 
":tbat,"  says  he,  "depends  upon  the  nature  and 
'*  kind  of  the  learomg.  Because  sometimes  a  man  is 
"  called  a  lewned  man,  who,  after  a  course  of  seve- 
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"  ml  years*  bard  study,  caa  tell  yoe,  witfaui  a  trifle,  - 
"  bow  many  degrees  of  tbe  oon-entity  of  nothing 
"  must  be  aDDibUated,  b^re  it  comes  to  be  some* 
"  tfabg.  See  King's  Origin  of  Etil,  cb.  iii.  p.  ISp, 
"  witb  tbe  note.  That  such  kiad  of  learoing  as  that 
"  book  is  filled  with»  and  the  present  age  is  much 
"  given  to  admire,  has  done  no  service  to  tbe  caeae 
"  of  truUi,  but  on  tbe  contrary  that  it  bas  done  iofi- 
"  nite  disservice,  and  almost  reduced  us  from  the 
"  unity  of  Cbristiaa  isitb  to  tbe  wrangliag  of  ptulo* 
"  Bopbic  scepticism,  ia  tbe  opioion  of  many  besides 
"  onrselves,  and  too  surely  founded  on  &tal  experi< 
"  ence."-— "  As  to  tbose  wbo  are  engaged  in  tbe 
"  study  of  useful  arts  atMl  sciences,  laogaages,  bis- 
"  tory,  lUitiquitteB,  physJcs,  ftc.  &c.  with  a  view  to 
"  make  them  handmaids  to  divine  knowledge;  we 
"  hooour  their  empkryraent,  we  desire  to  emulate 
*'  their  industry,  and  most  sincerely  wish  them  good 
"  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  atetapiiysi- 
cal  system  aUuded  to  above  was  a  book  in  great 
request  at  Cambridge,  between  tbe  years  1740 
and  1750;  and  was  extolled  hy  some  young  men 
who  studied  it,  as  a  grand  repository  of  human 
wisdom.  Tbe  notes  were  written  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Having  beard 
w  b^b  B  character  of  it,  I  once  se^  down  to  read  it, 
■with  a  pre^Ddtee  in  its  fevour.  I  t^erwards  sfao>wed 
it  Mr.  HonM :  and,  w^ca  he  iMd  eonMttfld  it,  we 
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could  ijot  but  lament  in  secret,  what  tie  fit  length 
complained  of  in  public,  that  a  work  so  unfounded 
and  so  unprofitable  should  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion, and  excited  the  Bdmiration,  of  scholars  intended 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  account  here 
given  of  it  has  somediing  of  the  caricatare ;  but  the 
leading  principle  of  the  book  is  in  substance  as  the 
apolo^st  has  described  it. 

Whoever  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  was,  be  Beems 
to  have  entered  upcm  his  work  with  a  persuasion,  that 
the  gentleoKn  of  Oiford,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name 
of  Hutchinsonians,  w«re  In  such  disesteem  with  the 
w<ofld,  so  little  known  by  some,  and  so  much  disliked 
by  others,  that  any  bold  attack  upon  their  characters 
would  be  sufficient  to  run  them  down :  and  imi^tning 
diat  his  book  must  have  that  effect,  he  foretells  them 
how  they  must  submit,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  *'de- 
"  scend  and  sink  into  the  deepest  humiliation, "  &c. 
This  is  not  criticism,  but  unmercifol  oubiige;  and 
the  author  has  so  much  of  it,  that  the  apologist,  having 
collected  it  together,  concludes  with  a  very  pathetic 
remonstrance:  "T\»ie,  sir,  wt  hard ^eechesa^nst 
"  men,  of  whom,  tiieir  enemies  themselTes,  being 
"  judges,  naust  own,  that  they  are  found  in  tbefeiUi, 
"steady  to  the  cburch,  and  regular  m  their  dudes— 
**  Upon  an  impartial  survey  of  alt  that  has  fae^i  said 
••  or  written  ^tunst  us — I  must  dedaro,  that  ndthef 
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*'  against  the  law,  nether  against  the  ten^le,  neither 
"  agmmt  Cmar,  is  it  proved  that  we  bave  offeaded 
"  amf  thing  at  all,"  Sec.  &c. 

The  reader  may  perbaps  observe  upon  what  1  hav6 
preseoted  to  bim,  and  he  would  see  it  more  pluoly, 
if  he  were  to  read  the  whole  book,  as  I  would  advise 
him  to  do,  that  the  dispute  relates  cbi^y  to  the 
foundations  of  religion.  Of  Mr.  Hutchinsoo  we  hear 
but  little ;  his  name  was  the  match  that  gave  fire  to 
the  train :  but  the  question  seems  really  to  tiave  been 
this ;  whether  Christianity,  in  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
it,  ought  to  be  preserved;  or  whether  a  spiritless 
thing,  called  by  the  name  of  Christianity,'  would  an- 
swer the  pui'poee  better:  in  other  words,  whether  the 
religion  of  man's  philosophy,  or  the  religion  of  God's 
Revelation,  should  prevail.  If  this  was  the  qoieslion, 
a  more  important  one  was  never  ablated  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation ;  and  every  true  Chris- 
tian hath  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  it.  The  temper 
with  which  Mr.  Home  conducted  himself,  thou^ 
under  very  great  provocation,  is  very  much  tobe ad- 
.mired.  There  never  was  a  piece  of  invective  more 
and  completely  taken  down  than  in  the  Apology; 
the  matter  of  it  is  both  instructive  and  curious :  se- 
veral points  of  divinity,  more  than,  my  short  abstract 
would  admit,  are  truly  and  clearly  stated :  and  as  to 
the  characters  of  the  writer  himself  and  bis  fiwods,  we 
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see  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused,  and  the- 
defence  tbey  were  able  to  make ;  of  which  defence 
those  persons  could  form  no  judgement,  who  had 
taken  their  opinion  of  the  parties  from  the  Reviews 
and  other  disaffected  publications  of  the  time ;  uqIass 
they  were,  wise  enough  to  coiiect  by  inference,  that 
where  b^^  things  were  so  much  applauded,  that  which 
was  dispraised  and  outraged  must  have  some  good  in  , 
it. ,  AsjtD .myself,  I  freely  .confess,  1  am  to  this  hour 
delighted  and  edified  by.  that  Apology;  aod,  after 30 
many  years^  I. see  no  reuoa  to  depart  from  any  one 
of  its  doctrines;  but  should,  be  tbaokfol  to  God,  if 
aUtheyouDg  decgy  c^  this  church  were  aloostand 
altogether  such  as  Mr.  Home  was  when  he  wrote  it; 
and  I  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  now  republished,  that 
ttey  may  hare  en  opportunity  of  reading  it.  And  I 
wouldadyise,  if  it  wci^  possible,  they  should  see  what 
the  learned  Dr.  Patten  wrote  in  the  same  year;  who 
was  author  of  another  Apology;  which,  with  its  de- 
fence egainst  the  reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Heathcote, 
displays  the  meekness  of  great  learning  against  the 
VEun  blusterings  of  great  assurance' :  and,  to  show 
how  the  Reviews  of  this  country  impose  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  the  credulous,  Mr.  Heathcote  was  high- 
ly commended,  and  the  character  of  Dr.  Patten  was 

.    '  Wiiat  David ,  Hums  calls  the  illibeial  pctuluice,  arrogUDce, 
and  icurrilily  ofitfae'WaHturtoamii  (choo).    S«e  h»U&,  p.  3,1'. 
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taken  from  the  representation  of  bis  adversary,  vritti- 
out  reading  his  book". 

But  I  m»Bt  now  proceed  to  another  caase,  wbicfa 
made  more  noiae  in  the  world,  and  is  in  itself  of  sock 
importance  that  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

After  his  Apcrfogj,  Mr.  Home  took  a  part  in  the 
controversy  with  Mr.  KenriicoCt  on  the  text  of  tlie 
Hebrew  fijUe';  in  which  be  and  his  friends  so  deeply 
interested  themselves,  on  a  principle  of  consdenoe  as 
well  as  of  litetury  evidence,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
roe  to  proceed  in  a  tksk  I  have  undertaken,  witJboot 
giving  a  plain  and  impartial  account  of  what  passed 
vpoa  that  occasion;  and  it  will  afford  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  bringing  to  light  an  extraordinary  character 
tfi  whom  the  worid  never  heard. . 

Mr.  Hennicott  having  distinguished  himself  as  t 
person  learned  in  the  Hebrew ;  a  pFoposal  was  set  on 

**  Vestra  solum  legids,  veitraaiiMtia:  tceteios,  cauaft  inoogUH 
t&,  condennatis.  Sfo  tba  CrJL  Rev.. for.  April  I7i6.  In  the  . 
yetr  1759>  Oi.  Pattea  prcacbed  knottier  seimoii.  befare  the  iitti- 
versiCy,  which  h*  printed.  Id  tbif  the  subject  of  hii  two  former 
pieces  is  continued,  and  the  argument  carried  on  faither,  and  well 
supported. 

<  III  a  Pamphlet  publieheit  in  17^0,  entitled,  A  View  of  Mr. 
Kennicott's  Metliod  of  eorrecUng  die  Mcteew  Text,  &c. 
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foot  by  bieueif  aod  hi»  frieuis  for  cottating  the  text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  svtch  qianuscripto  as  could 
Mcv  be  procured;  in  order  to  reform  the  text^  and 
prtpare  it  -for  a  new  traoslatioo  to  be  made  from  it 
intp  the  Eoglisb  langui^.  Mr.  Keonicott  explained 
at  large  the  nature  of  this  desi^  and  attempted  to 
prove  the  oeeenity  of  such  atneasure,  in  some  learned 
dissertatims,  on  the  &tate  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles. The  dengo  came  at  length  to  maturity ;  Mr. 
Kennicott  bimse^f  waft  appointed  the  stAt  conductor 
of  it;  and  such  powerful  bterest  wa»  made  in  its  be- 
half, that  persons  of  the  first  honour  and  eminence 
Mpported  it  by  an  annual  snhscriptiMi  to  a  very 
great  amount.  MaauKri|»ts  n«re  ot^lected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  a  company  of  collators  were 
employed  under  the  eyt  of  Mr.  Keonicott  at  Oxford ; 
who  gave  an  annual  account,  attested  by  Dr.-  Hunt 
the  Hebrew  professor,  ef  the  state  of  tin  collaticm : 
The  subscription  was  continued,  and  the  work  went 
on  for  several  years.  A  new  Hebrew  Kbte  was  at 
length  printed  in  folio;  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of 
which  caoie  ta  the  library  of  the  Sorboooe,  while  I 
was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1776,  and  was  shown  to  a» 
by  Mr.  Assdine,  the  Hebrew  pro|i»sor  of  that  Ume". 

"t.  AftnbbaiwvDlntionof  neS.ibisgentlMaanwainwdebfshep' 
of  Bolo^ie  by  ibe  king;  but  by  kmsmi  of  iIm  increaahi*  troubles, 
he  went  to  Bnisielt,  Mid  afiarmrdt  into  Osnnany.  H«m  nnivar- 
tally  ^lunoCaa  »  pentwi  ctf  great  mwtfi  anri  innijfl|. 
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Far.  be  it  from  me  toispeak.  with  ditresfiect  of  sn 
undertaking  which  bad  the.  eucouragement  o£  so 
maay  grfeat,  so  many  good,  aod  so  manylearQed  peT"- 
3oi>s ;  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  acted  with  the 
best  iabentiou,  in  consequence  of  such  reports  as  were 
laid  before  them ;  for  many  of  them  certEuoIy  had  no 
judgement  of  their  owd  upon-  the  subject  ButMr. 
Home,  and  some  other  readers  of  Hebrew,  never 
approyed  of  the  design  from  the  banning;  and  Dr. 
Rutherforth  of  Cambridge,  a  man  of  do  Ismail  erudi- 
tioD^ .  wi^ote  professedly,  and  with  some  asperity, 
against  it ;  or,  at  l^st,  against  the  way  in  wiiich  he 
thought  it  would  be  executed.  Someofthecohside- 
ratiwis.they  went  upon  were  these  following :     ■ 

1.  That  the  design  was.  dangerous,,  aqd  had  a  trnd- 
aspect.  A  new  transtation  of  tbe  Bible  «nto  English 
had  .been  strenuously  recommended  some  years  before- 
by  suspected  persoois  with  ui  ill  iqteption°.  That 
such  person;,  being  not  wellafTected  to  the  church  of 

'  II  appears  from  a  Life  of  Dr.  Sykes,  p.  334,  that  the  Socini- 
ans'liad  great  hopes  from  a  new  English  version  of  the  Bible,  b^ 
wlach  all  oar  praeiU  teamed  Wuitratwiu  qf  the  SS.  vitre  to  be  m* 
peruded'—aM  things  wefe  to  become  new — the  diicipies  vxre  to  be- 
come  onefold,  and  the  absolute  unity  of  the  peerltM  majisly  of  God 
was  to  be  mmalaiited  by  the  whole  commtouly  <^.  Chritiiaiu. — Sod- 
niaobm  alobe  was  to  inlniduce  ptiadise  and  tbe  miUenoium. 
The  Sociaiftils  of  Polaad  kod  a  truslatioti  roadet  but  it  did  not 
answer  their pui^ose.    See  MD«heiiii't..Httt.o{SeciiumiNii. 
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EogUnd'Or.its  ^Joctrioes,  would  probably  ioterfere 
wilb  all  their  heart  and  laterest,  to  turn  the  desiga  to 
their  owo  purposes.  For  it  was  erident,  by  the  io- 
teation  of.  Dr.  Eeoaicott  at  first,  that  there  shoald  be 
both  a  new  Hebrew  text  and  a  new  English  versioa: 
and  X  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Home  and  bis 
friends,  by  their  remonstraaces,  however  apparently 
Unnoticed,  might  have  some  little  share  of  merit  in 
preventing  it.     .       .    . 

S.  It  hurt  and  alarmed  tbero,  to  see  a  learned  gen- 
tlemim  plead  and  argue,  as  if  be  had  a  victory  to  ob- 
tain by  proving  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  tex^ 

and  it  were  the  game  he  was  hunting  after;  for  this 
did  not  look  as  if  the  glory,  of  God  was  the  object  io. 
view,'  but  rather  his  own  emolument  as  a  collator-— 

3.  They  were  tA  opinion  that  the  attempt  was 
superfluous;  because  the  exactness  of  the  Masoretical 
Jews  had  guarded  and  secured  the  text  of  their  Bible 
in  such  a  mauner,  that  no  other  book  io  the  world 
bad  ever  been  so  guarded  and  secured  :  that,  there- 
fore, there  could  not  be  room  for  any  great  alarm 
upon  the  subject 

-  4.  That  cardinal  Ximenes  and  his  assistant^ 
about  two  hundred-  years  before,  had  carefully  ceU 
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lated  the  Hebrew  text  with  manuscripts,  older  and 
better  than  were  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  worid ; 
and  had  exhibited  a  printed  Hebrew  text,  as  perfect 
aa  could  be  expected  or  need  be  desired :  because, 
by  Mr.  Kenoicott's  own  confession,  no  such  errors 
occurred  in  the  text  as  affected  any  pcnnt  of  doctrine; 
the  various  readings  being  cbiefiy  to  be  found  in 
dates  and  numbers,  which  are  of  less  importance 
and  more  uncertain  notation.  That,  therefiu^, 
what  cardinal  Ximenea  had  done  in  a  better  man- 
ner, and  with  greater  advantages,  would  now  be 
done  with  more  difficulty,  and  pr<rt>«bly  to  less 


5.  Tbey  apprehended  that  the  dispute  about  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  &c.  had 

-bem  sufficiently  agitated  and  judiciously  staled  by 
Carpzov  of  Leipsic,  in  his  nritiogs  against  Whiston; 
so  far  at  least  as  to  show,  that  no  great  things  were 
to  be  expected  from  any  adventurer  who  should 
afterwards  take  the  same  ground.  Carpzov's  book 
was  thought  so  useful  and  satisfactory,  that  Moses 
Marcus,  a  converted  Jew,  had  translated  it  into 
English. 

6.  A  consideration  which  had  great  weight  with. 
Mr.  Home,  was  that  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  an  undertaidng  so  conductied  as  this  was  Uiuiy.  tft 
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be.  Unbelievers,  sceptics,  and  heretics,  of  this 
country,  who  bad  affected  superior  learning,  bad 
always  been  busy  in  finding  imf^nary  corruptions 
'in  tbe  text  of  Scripture:  aod  wontd  in  future  be 
more  bold  and  busy  than  ever ;  as  tbe  work  of  con- 
founding tbe  text  by  unsound  criticism  would  be 
carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and 
the  BiUe  left  open  to  tbe  experiments  of  evil-minded 
critics  and  cavillers.  For  besides  the  collating  of 
manascrtpts,  the  collator,  in  his  Dissertations,  bad 
opened  three  other  fountains  of  criticism,  by  which 
tbe  waters  of  the  sanctuary  were  to  be  healed ;  tbe 
ancient  versions,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
sound  criticism.  Having  considered  these  in  their 
order,  Mr.  Home  sets  before  his  readers  above 
twenty  insCances  from  Mr.  Keonicott's  own  books, 
as  a  specimen  of  bis  manner  of  proceeding;  to 
show  "  what  an  inundation  of  licentious'  oriticisRi 
"  was  breaking  in  upon  tbe  sacred  text."  These 
instances  are  sueh  as  fully  justify  his  reflections ; 
which  the  reader  may  find  at  p.  12,  &c.  of  his  View 
«f  Mr.  Keonicott's  Method,  &c. 

Sueh  were  the  considerations  on  which  Mr.  Home 
and  his  iriends  opposed  Mr.  Keonicott's  uodertak- 
uig ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  nothing  has  appeared  to  tbeit: 
disadvantage.  In  the  progress  of  the  controversy 
some  ptber  eoDsiderations  arose,  which  served  to 
h3 
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confinn  tbem  in  the  p^rt  they  had  taken.  They  oh* 
served  that  Mr.  KeoDicott  changed  ground;  first 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  new  test  for  the  purpose  of 
anew  Engtisb  version,  and  afterwards  giving  it  up! 
without  assigoiog  bis  reasons.  Another  fact  arose,  - 
which  was  palpably  contrary  to  bis  own  principles. 
When  the  design  was  to  come  forward,  be  had  ob- 
jected to  the  labours  of  cardinal  Xioienes,  as  being 
ineffective,  because  he  admitted  manuscripts  furnish- 
ed by  Jews :  but,  when  the  work  was  to  be  carried 
oa,  be  himself  made  Jews  his  agents  to  collect  manu- 
scripts for  him  in  foreign  parts,  and  admitted  them, 
flo  far  Eis  we  know,  without  reserve :  and  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that  the  Jews  of  the  cardinal 
were  turned  Christians,  whereas  the  Jews  of  Mr. 
Kennicott  were  still  in  their,  unbelief— except  one ; 
and  he  was  of  a  character  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
reader  cannot  be  displeased  if  I  give  some  account 
Qf  him ;  without  which,  so  ^eat  a  curiosity  would,  -in 
all  probibility,  be  lost  to  the  world.  While  the  work 
of  collation  was  going  forward,  it  so  happened,  that 
Mr.  Kennicott  and  his  work,  and  Mr.  Home,  and 
some  of  the  friends  to  both,  fell  into  difficulty  and 
danger,  fi:x>m  a  man  whose  name  was  Dumay ;  a 
person  who,  having  been  encouraged  upon  benevolent 
motives  in  the  beginning,  proved  in  the  issue  to  be 
not  qiuch  better  than  the  Dumas  who  had  been  at- 
tended in  the  castle  el  Oxford,  and  of  whom  it  ii 
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stilt  uocertain  whether  he  did  not  come  to  the  same 
untimely  end.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  per- 
son in  the  university  of  Oxford  that  took  notice  of 
him,  and  the  laist  that  received  any  intelligence  about 
him  aftei-  be  left  this  country ;  and  it  is  doubtful  to 
aie  whether  any  body  is  better  acquainted  with  his 
character  and  history  than  mysdf.  He  was  a  Frendk 
Jew.  born  upon  the  borders  of  Lorrain,  and  had  re- 
ceived such  an  education  as  enabled  him  to  understand 
Hebrew,  and  to  write  it  with  consummate  excellence^ 
He  could  turn  his  hand  to  drawing,  and  any  othei^ 
work  of  art ;  he  had  the  ingratiating  address  of  a 
Frencbniaiv  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  but 
with  the  unprindpled  miad  (tf  a  Jew ;  so  that  there 
was  no  depending  upon  him.  Before  be  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  be  appeared  at  Oxford  as  a  petty  Jew- 
rbercbimt,  whose  whole  stock  conMSted  of  a  fow  seals, 
pencils,  and  other  trinkets.  His  civility  drew  my 
attention,  and  Z  took  him  to  my  chambers,  to  inquire 
what  he  had  learned.  I  soon  found  his  qualifications 
considerable,  and,  for  his  excellence  in  writing  He- 
brew, set  him  to  viork,  with  design  to  preserve  his 
performances  as  curiosities;  and  I  have  several  of 
them. by  me  iat  this  time.  ^His  ingenuity  soon  pro- 
cured him  more  friends,  of  whom.Mn  Home  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable,  by  means  of  which  he  gaio-; 
ed  a  moderate  livelihood ;  and  some  pains  were  taken 
with  him  occasionally,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  over 
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a  person  of  so  much  Jewish  knowledge  to  some  sense 
of  Christianity,  After  he  bad  led  this  sort  of  life  for 
4ome  time,  be  returned  to  visit  bis  relations  in  France; 
having  first  prevailed  on  me  to  write  bim  a  testimonial 
of  his  late  behaviour,  to  procure  bim  a  favourable 
reception;  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that  be  hod 
left  his  friends  in  cmsequence  of  some  misdemeanor. 
While  be  was  abroad  he  turned  Christian,  and  re- 
ceived  baptism  from  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  Then  be  went  into 
tiie  army  of  the  king  of  France;  promoted  desertioa 
among  his  comrades,  quarrelled  with  bis  officer,  and 
ran  bim  through  the  body,  but  without  killing  bim. 
Just  at  thb  juncture,  the  army  in  which  he  served 
eame  to  ui  engagement  with  piince  Ferdinuid,  and 
be  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the  prince  having  heard 
something  of  bis  history,  and  understanding  it  would 
be  certain  destruction  to  bim  if  be  were  sent  back 
to  bis  own  party,  gave  him  a  passport  to  England, 
with  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  De  Reiche,  the  Ha- 
noverian  secretary  at  St.  James's,  a  very  worthy 
friendly  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  considerable  be- 
nefadbr  to  Dumay,  till  he  found  him  at  length  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  hands,  and  grew  tired  of  htm.  In 
ti)e  year  1761*  af^^er  the  famous  transit  of  Venus,  be 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Home  at  Magdalen  College 
with  terribly  sore  eyes  ;  and  being  asked  what  was 
the  matter,  be  answered,  that  he  bad  sijfiered  in  his 
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cr^e-eight  by  lookiag  at  the  sun ;  for  having  omitted 
to  furnish  himself  as  other  people  did  for  the  occa> 
sion;  he  had  made  all  his  observations  through  a 
crack  in  his  6Dgers,  and  had  nearly  put  his  eyes  pnt^ 
I  do  no^  recollect  at  what  time  be  entered  into  his 
nnployment  under  Mr.  Kennicott,  wbo  certainly 
'  found  him  very  well  qualified  for  bis  purpose  in  ptnok 
of  atnlity  and  industry,  but  hi|^spiiit6d,  turbulent, 
and  diicontented ;  so  that,  after  he  bad  been  a  year 
or  two  at  the  work  of  coUatiog  Hebrew  manuscripts^ 
he  quarrelled  with  his  employer,  threw  Inaiself  out 
•£  bis  work,  and  came  with  his  complaints  to  me  in 
the  country,  desiring  to  show  me  some  extracts  he 
had  made  from  the  collations,  that  I  might  be  a  wit- 
ness with  bkn  to  the  futility  of  the  undertaking.  Tha 
specimen  he  produced  was  not  to  tbe  adTantage  of  it} 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  how  Ux  Uie  fidelity  of 
a  person  in  an  ill  humour  was  to  be  depended  upcm^ 
None  but  the  collator  himself  could  determine  with 
predion.  I  advised  him  by  all  means  to  return  td 
Mr.  Kenoicott,  make  his  peace  with  hjoi,  and  go  on 
qudetly  with  his  business :  whkh  he  did,  but  aft» 
a  perfidious  manner ;  playii^  a  fdse  game  between 
two  [Kilties ;  and  earn^ing  stofies  fircm  tbe  one  u 
the  other  as  it  suited  his  purpoee,  tiU  all  his  friendls 
found  reason  to  be  afraid  of  bim,  and  Mr.  Kenoicott 
(now  Df .  Kennicott)  was  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
misnng  bim.  So  be  left  the  occupaUoo  of  a  collator, 
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formed  a  plan  for  forging  Hebrew  mtOiascripts,  nhb 
all  the  appearances  of  antiquity,  and  putting  them  off 
fisr  genuine,  to  show  bow  the  world  might  be  imposed 
uponi  Somebody,  in  compassion  to  his  distress,  re- 
commended him  as  an  assistant  to  a  charitable  gen- 
tleman at  a  school  in  Bedfordshire,  for  which  empby- 
ment  be  was  well  qualified ;  but  there  alsoj  after  he 
bad  given  much  trouble,  be  miscarried.  At  length 
he  got  into  some  place  of  trust,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  off  with  a  sum  of  money :  for,' 
with  all  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  without  any 
one  expensivJB  vice,  yet  as  if  some  demon  had  pursued 
bim,  be  so  ordered  bis  afiairs,  that,  having  now  & 
wife  and  child  to  maintain,  he  was  very  seldom  Tar 
from  beggary ;  whence  one  would  hope  he  did  some' 
things  rather  from  distress  than  malignity  j  though 
it  must  be  owned,  that  upon  the  plea  of  bis  own 
wants,  he  could  justify  himself  to  his  own  conscience 
in.  any  act  of  perfidy  against  the  best  of  his  benefoc- 
tors ;  his.Gonduct  being  exactly  the  same  to  his  friends 
and  bis  enemies,  if  his  afiairs  required  it.  With  what 
be  had  thus  got,  he  went  over  to  Paris ;  where,  by 
means  of  his  own  Hebrew  papers,  and  some  others 
wjiichlie  had  carried  away  with  him,  he  bad  the  ad> 
dress  to  introduce  himself  to  a  society  of  Hebrew 
scholars  aipong  the  .Capuchin  friars  of  St  Honor^ ; 
and  amongst  them  all  they  fabricated  a  work,  in  the 
French  language,  which  came  over  into  England  under 
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the  title  oi  Lettrea  de  M.  CAbbUe****,  Ex-prof exeur. 
m  Hibreu  en  WnwersiU  de***,  au  Sr.  Kennicott, 
Jnghis.  It  baa  Rome  in  the  title,  as  if  it  had  been 
there  prmted,  but  it  nas  sold  at  Paris ;  and  its  date  is 
I771.  This  pampbletis  severe,  both  in  iu  reflections - 
and  its  examples,  on  the  work  of  collation,  so  cele- 
brated in  England,  that  people  would  hear  nothing 
agunst  it ;  and  I  was  told,  that  the  bookseller  who 
traded  in  forngn  books  refused  to  take  this  into  his 
shop :  and  yet  some  of  its  assertions  are  but  to  the 
same  effect  with  those  of  Mr.  Home  in  bis  View ;  the 
substance  of  which  the  reader  may  see  from  tbe  quo* 
tation  in  the  mai^n".  This  piece  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  by  a  worthy  gentleman  who 
was  struck  by  its  facts  and  arguments ;  and  a  smalt 
anonymous  pamphlet  was  published  soon  after  its 
appearance,  apologizing  for  tbe  silence  of  Dr.  Kee- 
Dtcott,  and  alle^ng  that  be  had  no  time  to  antaer 
it. 

While  L  was  at  Paris,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Asseline, 
the  Hebrew  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  whether  he 

■  II  ne  resten  pu  un  seul  mot  dans  la  Bible  Hebra'tquedont  on 
pninegaraivtir  la  silicon ti.  Sentez  done  lesauiteade  votreentre- 
prise :  il  n'eo  risullera  qu'un  ouvrage  inal  cod(d,  pen  coBfomie 
aiu  regies  de  la  sdne  Critique,  totaJement  inutile,  el  plus  proprek 
^blotrir  par  un  vain  etalage  de  pr^tendues  corrections,  qii'^  in- 
ttniiKpardesnisonncraenssolidtn.  .P;  IS. 
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bftd  ever  seen  such  a  person  aa  I  described  Dutaaf 
'  to  be.  He  answered  that  he  had  seen  him,  but  that 
fae  was  gone  off  from  Paris,  and  be  supposed  nobodj 
knew  what  was  become  of  him.  When  I  ioqutred 
lartber  who  had  been  bis  friends,  be  confessed  that 
the  Capuchins  of  St.  Honore  were  snspected  to  have 
been  the  compilers  and  editors  of  tus  book.  Now 
the  reader  h^s  heard  my  story,  let  him  con»der 
whether  be  can  recollect  a  more  extraordioary  cha- 
racter tbao  that  of  -this  Jew,  Christian,  Papist,  Pro- 
testant, soldier,  scrivener,  French,  Englishman!  If 
it  so  happened  that  he  survived  his  /ourberia,  he 
'  may  have  proved  to  be  a  serviceable  band,  and  have 
acted  some  useful  part  upon  the  stage  of  the  French 
revfdatbo'. 


*  This  man  is  frequently  sptfken  of  in  Dr.  Home's  Letters; 
from  one  of  which,  of  Much  J770, 1  take  what  follows :  "  The 
'  "  Siear  Dumay  is  a  curious  n^e  indeed !  The  subject  is  so  pr^- 
"  nant,  that  I  could  with  pleasure  put  out  my  candles,  to 
"  pau  the  evening  in  meditaltun  upon  him  and  his  proceedings, 
"  since  we  had  first  the  honour  of  knowing  him,  when  he  talked 
"  so  much  of  Titus  and  the  copper  fly.  If  the  best  men  are  most 
"  imposed  upon  (as  some  say  they  are),  we  may,  I  think,  vrilh- 
"  out  vanity,  esteem  ourselves  to  be  a  tolerably  good  sortof  peo- 
"  pie."  N.  B.  The  Jews  have  a  foolish  legend,  that  when  Titos 
had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  God  Almighty,  to  be  revenged  on  the 
enemy  of  his  people,  sent  a  copper  fly  for  his  punishment,  which 
crept  up  his  note,  and  fed  upon  his  brein,  till  it  had  killed  him. 
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Neither  Mr.  Home  nor  bis  friends  could  ever  be 
persuaded,  that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  text,  the  laboars  of  an  Hebrew  collator 
were  at  this  time  wanted  by  the  Gbristim  world ;  or 
that  the  experiment,  from  the  face  with  which  it 
made  its  appearance,  would  not  be  attended  with 
some  danger :  and  it  might  be  owing  (as  I  have  said) 
to  their  pressing  remonstrances,  that  the  plan  of  a~ 
new  text  and  a  new  En^isb  translation  was  laid  aside. 
How  &r  they  were  right  in  apprehending  evil  from  it 
to  the  Christian  cause,  doth  not  appear  from  any  con- 
sequences which  have  yet  followed,  and  we  hope  it 
never  will.  The  edition  makes  a  very  fine  IkkA, 
which  will  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  tite  editor, 
and,  with  its  various  readings,  may  be  a  very  innocent 
one,  if  used  with  discretion. .  My  learned  and  worthy 
friend,  the  late  reverend  Mr.  Parkhurst  (the  lastedi- 
tion  of  whose  Hebrew  lexicon  was  patronized  by  Pr. 
Home  after  he  was  made  a  bishop)  speaks  of  it  v/itb 
due  respect :  bis  words  are  these — "  The  principal 
"  varioiu  readifigt  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible 
"  h&ve  been  carefully  noted,  and  are  submitted  to  the 
"  reader's  consiideration  and  judgement.  And  it  is 
"  hoped  that  the  use  which  is  here  made  of  that  elo- 
"  borate  work  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  every 
"  serious  and  intelligent  inquirer  into  the  sense  of  the 
"  Hebrew  Scriptures."  See  the  advertisement  to  the 
third  edition. 
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Of  the  friendly  way  ia  which  Dr.  Kenoicott  tad 
Dr.  Horoe  lived  together,  forgetting  all  their  former 
disputes,  yet  without  chaDging  their  opinions  oa 
^ther  side,  so  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
I  have  already  spoken ;  but  the  cause  of  learning 
and  religion  is  sUll,  and  ever  will  be,  so  deeply  coo- 
cemed  in  the  argument  between  them,  that  it  well 
deserves  to  be  reoiembered  and  understood ;  and  for 
this  reason  only  1  have  spent  so  many  words  upon  it. 
I  may  tljerefore  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if  I  still  go  on 
to  do  as  much  justice  as  I  can  to  Dr.  Home's  side  of 
the  question,  by  adding  one  weighty  reason  which  he 
bad  (though  be  did  not  say  much  about  it)  for  his 
ftuspicioDS  in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  the  col- 
lating system  \  He  thought  it-  would  be  of  disservice 
to  turn; the  minds  of  the. learned  more  toward  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  when  they  were  already  too  much 
turned  away  from  the  spirit  of  it  The  best  fruits 
of  divine  wisdom  may  be  gathered  from  the  word  of 
God,  in  any  language,  and  in  any  edition.  To  what 
the  Scripture  itself  calls  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture, 
the  learned  of  late  days  were  become  much  more  in- 
attentive, than  in  past  ages.  The  puritans  of  the  last 
century  set  a  proper  value  upon  it,  and  some  of  them 

4  In  bishop  Htird's  late  Life  of  Dr.  Warburton,  Dr.  LoWtb  is 
reflected  upon  for  his  expectBtttms  from  the  Ikboan  of  Dr.  Ken- 
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did  well  in  displaying  it :  but  when  their  formal  maa- 
ners,  with  their  long  prayers,  and  their  long  graces, 
were  rejected,  tbeir  interpretations  of  the  Scripture, 
and  with  them  all  sounder  interpretations  of  the  kind, 
fell  into  disrepute ;  for  men  are  such  hasty  reformers, 
that  if  they  cast  out  evil,  they  cast  out  some  good 
along  with  it.  When  tares  are  plucked  up,  the  wheat 
is  always  in  danger. 

To  this  cause  another  may  be  added.  The  personsj 
who  since  that  time  have  risen  into  chief  repute  for 
parts  and  learning,  bad  nothing  of  this  in  their  com- 
positicMis;  such  as  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Hare,  Middle- 
ton,  Warburtoo,  Sherlock,  South,  William  Law,  Ed- 
mund Law,  and. many  others  who  have  flourished 
since  the  restoration :  they  either  did  not  know  it,  or 
did  not  relish  it,  and  fell  totally  into  other  ways  of 
studying  and  reasoning ;  after  which  it  was  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  their  disciples,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Scripture  should  be  less  regarded.  This  actaally  did 
happen,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  many  did  not 
even  know  what  was  meant  by  it.  Somebody  was 
waotii^  to  revive  the  knowledge  that  was  lost :  but^ 
alas!. when  this  was  attempted,  the  door  was  shut. 
This  sort  of  learning,  the  best  and  the  greatest  of 
which  the  jnind  of.  man  is  capable  in  this  life,  bad 
been  so  loug  asleep,  that  it  seemed  likely  nevra*  more 
to  afvaJce.    Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Horno  sat  down 
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to  write  his  Commentary  od  the  PsaImB,  which  pro- 
ceeds throughout  upoa  the  true  principle,  he  wu 
under  great  anxiety  of  mind  about  the  reception  of 
it  by  the  world ;  and  expressed  his  fears  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  work,  tiling  his  readers  "  he  is  not  iosea- 
"  ble  that  many  learned  and  good  men,  whom  he 
"  does  not  therefore  value  and  respect  the  less,  have 
"  conceived  strong  prejudices  against  the  scheme  of 
"  iaterpretaUoD  here  pursued ;  and  he  knows  how 
"  litUe  the  generality  of  modem  Christians  are  accus- 
"  tomed  to  speculations  of  this  kind.— -In  the  fint 
"  agp  of  tbe  church,  when  the  apostolical  method  of 
"  citing  and  expounding  was  fresh  upon  the  mindi  of 
"  their  followers,  the  author  cannot  but  be  confident, 
*'  tbat  bis  Commentary,  if  it  had  then  made  its  ap> 
"  pearance,  would  have  been  universally  received  and 
"  approved  as  to  the  general  design  of  it,  by  the 
**  whole  Christian  world,"  &c.  &c.  How  unfortunate 
it  b  that  such  strong  prejudices  should  be  conceived 
agunst  tbat  mode.of  interpretation  in  which  Chris- 
tians differ  from  Jews !  fiut  lo  it  is ;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  tbe  custom  for  learned  men  to  employ  their  time 
and  talents,  as  the  Masorites  did,  and  more  reputa- 
tion is  to  be  obtained  by  picking  and  siftit^  of  tetters, 
than  by  tiie  apostolical  method  of  opening  the  sense 
and  spirit  oi  them,  the  evil  will  be  rather  increasing 
thaa  diminishing.  When  fashion  invites,  vanity 
will  always  follow;  critic  will  succeed  to  critic,  and 
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he  that  is  the  boldest  will  tbiok  himself  the  greatest, 
till  all  duQ  veneration  for  the  Bble  is^  lost,  and  the 
text  is  cut  and  slashed,  as  if  it  were  do  longer  a 
living  body,  btit  the  subject  of  a  lecbire  in  Sui^eoos' 
Htdl.  While  the  rage  of  editing  prevails,  and  the 
state  of  the  copy  is  the  grand  object,  we  have  then  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit  of  life, 
whidi  is  still  to  be  found  even  in  the  wont  copies 
and  poorest  edidoas,  will  be  less  regarded  and  under- 
stood. We  should  have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  the' 
gardener  who  should  always  be  clearing  and  rakii^ 
his  borders,  but  never  raising  any  thing  from  tbem 
to  support  the  life  of  man.  Thus  if  coUiUbg  en)b 
«Q  collation,  the  tendency  of  it  may  be  bad,  thou^ 
it  be  ever  so  well  executed :  tuid  I  believe  tlua  was, 
at  the  bottom,  the  chief  objection  against  it  in  the 
mind,  of  Mr.  Horoe.  He  was  ahy  oi  speaking  too 
pluD,  through  a  fear  of  giving  o^eoce ;  but  the  time 
has  now  many  greater  dangers  than  tbid  <^  oSsoding 
fome  few  modem  critics  and  editors. 

I  relate  it  as  a  stagnlar  occurrence^  that  when  tll« 
mind  of  Mr.  Home  was  first  filled  with  the  design  oi 
commenting  upon  the  Psalms^  he  should  meet  witb-a 
traveller  ip  a  stage-coach,  who  was  in  principle  the 
very  rererse  of  himself.  The  man  gave  hiajue^HDeot 
with  all  fivedom  on  all  aabjectaof  divinity,  and  atjtdDg 
the  res^  on  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  senrioe  «f 
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the  diuFcb.  Tb»  Psalms  of  David,  be  said,  wetir 
nothing  to  us,  and  he  thought  other  compositions 
might  be  substituted,  which  were  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  David's  -Psalms.  He  happened  to  be 
speaking  to  a  person  who  could  see  deeper  than  most 
men  into  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  his  discourse, 
,but  was  wise  enough  to  hear  him  with  patience,  and 
leave  him  to  proceed  in  his  own  H*ay.  Yet  this  poor 
man  was  but  the  pattern  of  too  many  more,  who 
want  to  be  taught  again,  that  David  was  k  Prophet, 
.and  speaks  of  the  Messiah  where  he  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  himself;  as  the  apostle  St  Peter  taught 
the  Jews  in  the  se<x>nd  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and 
■thereby  converted  three  thousand  of  them  at  once  to 
the  belief  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

There  is  another  modem  way  of  criticising  upoif 
the  Scripture,  to  which  Mr.  Horae  bad  no  great 
affection,  as  thinking  it  could  never  be  of  much  ser- 
vice :  I  mean  that  custom,,  which  has  prevailed  since 
tbe  days  of  Grotius,  of  justifying  and  illustrating 
the  things  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scripture  from  £fea/A£R 
autboritJes.  I  had  seen  too  much  of  this  among  some 
^f  my'acquaintaD<x,  persons  of  no  mean  learning, 
but  who,  instead  of  employing  themselves  in  tbe  more 
successful  labour  of  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual^  In  order  to  understand  them,  were  diligent 
in  collecting  paredlel  passages  from  Heathen  authors, 
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to  compare  them  with  the  Scripture:  as  if  the  sun 
wanted  tbe  assistance  .of  a  caodle ;  or  the  word  of 
God  was  not  worthy  to  be  received,  but  so  far  only 
as  we  are  able  to  reconcile  it  with  ^e  wisdom  of 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.  He  was  rather  of  opi- 
moQ,  with  a  certain  writer,  that  the  Bible  will  explain 
^1  tbe  books  in  tbe  world,  but  wants  not  tbem  to 
^plain  it.  St.  Paul  did  not  think  it  improper,. on 
certfun  occasions,  to  refer  to  Heathen  authorities^, 
and  make  his  use  of  tbem  for  the  confirmation  of  bb 
own  doctrine ;  but  this  was  done  when  be  was  argu- 
ing  with  Heathens,  not  wiUi  Christians.  There  is 
not  the  same  propriety,  when  his  sublime  chapter  on 
the  resurrection  is  compared  (as  I  have  seen  it)  with 
Plato's  doctrine  of  generation  and  corruption.  Take 
the  Heathen  doctrine  of  the  originatitm  of  mankind, 
and  compare  it  with  the  sacred  history  of  Adam  in 
Paradise,  and  it  will  soon  appear  how  little  the  one 
wants  the  help  of  the  other: 

Quum  prorepserunt  primis  aniinalia  tenii 
Brutum  et'ttiipe  pecus,  glandem  atqne  cubilia  propter 
yngulbiis  et  pugnts,  dcin  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
-  Pngosbaat  ^nnis,  qum  post  febricaverat  mas; . 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensqique  uotarentf 
NomioaquB  iaven^re—  Hok. 


'  See  Acti,  zvii.  23. 28. 
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It  waa  ft  doctrine  of  the  Heathen  poets  tbat  men, 
when  first  made,  were  without  speech,  creeping  on 
fttl  four  like  beasts,  living  upon  acwas,  and  lodging 
Kke-awine  in  a  forest :  whereas,  when  we  coosuU  the 
Bible,  we  find  the  first  man  coorerstng  with  bb 
Maker,  placed  under  a  state  of  instruction  and  pro- 
bation, and  in  a  condition  but  lUtle  lower  than  an 
aagd.  Wliat  must  the  consequence  be,  whoi  an 
attempt  is  made  to  recoocile  these  two  accounts,  and 
melt  them  down  together  ?  Yet  was  this  actuaUj 
,  done  by  the  learned  Dr.  Sbuckfcnrd,  as  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  last  written  Pre&ce  to  bis  Connexioa ; 
where  the  history  of  Adam,  and  of  Eve,  and  of  Fam^ 
dise,  and  tbe  intercourse  of  man  with  bbCreator^ 
Ss  commented  upon  and  illustrated  from  Ovid,  and 
Tully,  and  Mr.  Pope's  poetu;al  system  of  deism, 
called  on  Etsay  on  Man ;  till  the  whole  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  becomes  even  childish  and  inug< 
niBcant;  as  if  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  critic  to 
expose  the  sacred  history  to  the  contempt  of  blas- 
phemers and  infidels.  This  abuse  of  learning  Mr. 
Home  could  not  see  without  a  mixture  of  grief,  and 
indignation :  be  is  tberefore  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
son who,  in  a  little  anonymous  pamphlet,  made  his 
remarks  on  this  unworthy  manner  of  handling  the 
Scripture.  While  he  was  young,  his  zeal  waa  ardent, 
and  his  strictu.res  were  unreserved.  Yet  I  can  never 
persuade  myself,  tbat  it  was  the  intention  of  Dr. 
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Shuckford  to  put  a  slight  upon  the  Bible ;  though  he 
certuoly  has  made  the  Mosaic  account  as  ridiculoas 
in  simplicity,  as  Dr.  MiddletOD  did  in  malice.  I 
rather  thiolc  be  was  betrayed  into  the  mistake  by  ti 
prevailing  custom  of  the  ^e.  Wbea  the  learned 
are  less  studious  of  the  Scripture,  and  become  vaifi  <^ 
other  learning,  it  may  easily  be  foreseeo  hov  the 
Scripture  must  sulTer  under  their  expositioas;  and, 
if  they  do  not  foresee  it,  tre  would  refer  them  for 
evidence  to  the  Supplemental  Discourse  on  the  Crea- 
tbn  and  Fall  of  Man,  by  Dr.  Shuckford.  The  re- 
former who  dares  to  censure  a  corrupt  practice,  can 
never  be  well  received  by  the  parties  who  are  to  faults 
This  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Home  and  his  friends.  Tbe 
candle  which  they  had  lighted  at  the  Scripture,  and 
held  up  to  show  some  dangers  and  absurdities  ia 
modern  learning,  was  blown  out,  and  they  themselves 
were  accused  as  persons  of  great  zeal  and  little  un- 
derstanding. How  often  do  we  see  that  when  men 
tkould  be  reformed,  and  are  mt,  they  are  only  pro- 
voked past  remedy  1  This  being,  upon  the  whole, 
but  an  Vinpleasant  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  one 
tiiat  will  etitertain  us  better. 

A  letter  of  July  the  fi5th,  1755,  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Home,  'according  to  an  established  custom  at 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  had  begun  to  preach 
before  the  university,  on  tbe  day  of  St  John  the 
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Baptist  For  the  preaching  of  this  annual  sermon  a 
permaaeDt  pulpit  of  stone  is  inserted  into  a  corner  of 
the  first  Quadrangle ;  and,  so  long  as  the  stone  pulpit 
was  in  use  (of  which  I  have  been  a  witness)  the  Qua-- 
drangle  was  furnished. round  the  sides  with  a  large 
fence  of  green  boughs,  that  the  preaching  might  more 
nearly  resemble  that  of  John  tiie  Baptist  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was :  but  for  many 
years  the  custom  hatb  been  discontinued,  and  the 
assembly  have  thought  it  safer  to  take  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  the  chapel.  Our  forefathers,  it  seema, 
were  Dotso  much  afraid  of  being  injured  bj  theialling 
of  a  little  rain,  or  the  blowing  of  the.  wind,  or  the 
shining  of  the  sun  upon  their  beads.  .  The  preacher 
of  175.5  pleased  the  audience  very  much  by  bis.  man- 
ner and  style,  and  all  agreed  that  he  bad  a  veryjmc 
imagination ;  but  he  was  not  very  well  pleased  with 
the  compliment.  As  a  Christian  teacher,  he  was  much 
more  desirous  that  his  hearers  should  receive,  and  un- 
derstand, and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrines  be 
had  delivered ;  but  in  this  he  found  them  slower 
than  be  wished,  and  laments  it  heavily  in  a  private 
letter.  Two  sermons  on  the  subject  of  St.  John,  the 
Baptist  were  printed,  and  many  others  succeeded 
which  were  not  printed :  for  the  author,  at  last,  on  a 
review  of  what  he  had  done,  thought  it  more  advisable 
to  throw  the  matter  out  of  that  form,  .and  cast  an 
abridgement  of  the  whole  into  the  form  of  Consider^ 
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tions;  oo  which  performance  I  lave  already  spokeo 
my  mind,  and,  I  believe,  the  mind  of  every  compe- 
tent judge,  in  the  b^aniog  tii  this  work.  (See  Prefl 
Epist.)  I  can  only  say  here,  tiiat  if  there  be  any 
Christian  read^  who  wishes  to  know  what  a  saiot 
ia,  and  aspires  to  be  one  himself,  let  him  keep  before 
his  eyes  that  beautiful  and  finished  -picture  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  to  ^e  executing  of  which  but  one 
pereoB  of  the  age  was  equal.  But  behold  how  this 
was  described  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  of  the  time'! 
"  Id  the  Considerationi,"  they  say,  "  there  are  some 
"  judicious  and  solid  remarks  relative  to  practice,  birt 
"  nothing  to  engage  ike  attiention  of  a  curious,  inqui- 
*'  siiive,  or  critical  reader."  They  might  have  said 
the  same  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  It  looks  as  if 
they  they  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  manner  in  which  the  wild  honey 
was  made  and  collected  for  John  to  eat',  properly  ia- 

*  JJany  examples  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the  disrinctioa 
^tween  Chrtuian  divibity,  by  lAtch  meu  are  edified,  and  cu- 
Tiout  divinity,  by  which  they  are  only  amused  and  entertained. 
We  read  in  the  Gospel,  Luke,  xix.  4-  that  Zaccheiu  climbed  up 
into  a  sycamore  tree,  to  see  Jesus  pass  by,  and  was  led  by  tha.t 
circumstance  to  repentance  and  solvation.  When  this  case  is 
considered  by  the  CkrUtian  divine,  he  dwells  upon  ihe  circum- 
stance  of  Zaccheus's  desiring  to  see  the  Saviour  of  the  ^orld, 
and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being  called  by  him,  «s  Z^cchcus 
was,  to  a  state  of  salvation.     But  nrhcn  the  ciirioiM  dimne  bean 
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terepersed  with  quotatioas  frotn  Athencus  and  other 
authors,  to  show  the  learning  of  the  wnter,  and  tfaa^ 
p^haps,  but  impertiDentty  introduced.  When  there 
is  a  pertj  always  ready,  and  always  upon  the  watch 
to  hinder  the  success  of  every  good  attempt,  and 
mislead  the  ignorant  on  subjects  of  the  first  iio- 
portance,  auch  a  writer  as  the  author  of  those  Cof>- 
aiderations  had  little  chance  of  escaping.  Their 
artifices  had  been  so  well  observed  and  understood 
by  him,  tbfU  be  was  able  to  preset  their  [voceed- 

tiiab  Zaccheui  climbs  up  iuto  a  tree,  he  climb*  up  afl»  him ;  not 
to  see  what  he  saw,  but  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  tire,  and 
ascertain  to  what  (pecies  of  plants,  botanically  considered,  it  pro> 
perly  belongs. 

In  this  eiample  we  have  two  very  different  modes  of  treating 
the  Scripture.  No  man  that  loves  leamiag  will  condeiDR  the 
critical  (Iisi]uisitor :  let  him  pursue  his  inquiries;  there  is  no 
harm  in  ihem:  but  when  be  presumes,  as  from  an  upper  region/ 
to  disdain  the  Christian  divine  as  unworthy  of  all  commendation, 
he  pays  too  great  a  compliment  to  his  own  importance,  and  raisei 
a  very  just  suspicion  agtunst  his  own  religious  principles.  The 
caie  of  Zaccheus  is  considered  in  the  Chritlian  wm/  by  bishop 
H&ll  (see  Mr.  Glasse's  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  219),  aid  matter 
enough  for  the  critical  vxa/  may  te  found  in  the  voyages  of  Fre- 
deric Hasselquist;  p.  129,  et  alib.  The  same  inquidnvt  person 
was.'ash  e  tells  us,  very  solicitous  to  discover  what  kind  of  tree  in 
partiatlar  David  had  bis  eye  upon  in  the  first  Psalm:  which 
never  can  be  discovered,  if  his  expressions,  as  they  seem,  have  an 
allusion  to  the  Tree  of  life.  See  our  author's  Commentary  on 
the  first  Psalm;  who  inclines  to  this  opinion- 
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Aogs.  When  I  bad  printed  a.  discourse  on  the  MoMic 
distinction  of  animaU  in  fbe  book  of  Leviticus,  which 
had  cost  me  much  research  and  meditation,  undef 
the  title  of  Zootogia  Ethica,  in  wtudi  I  bad  traced 
the  moral  intention  of  that  curious  iostitutida,  be  fore- 
told Die  how  it  woukl  be  represented  to  the  puUic; 
that  the  critics  would  select  some  part  of  the  work, 
ivhich  was  «ifter  ambiguous  in  itself,  or  might  be 
cnade  so  by  their  mdnner  of  exhibiting  it,  and  girt 
that  as  a  specimen  of  the  plan,  to  disconrage  tlii 
examination  of  it.  '•  The  passage,"  said  be",  "  at 
**  page  J9,  &c.  about  the  camel  and  the  swine  wiM 
*'  probably  be  selected  by  the  Reviewers,  given  td 
"the  reader  without  a  syllable  of  th«  evidence,  and 
"  thffl  tbe  whole  book  dismissed  with  a  sneer."  In 
a  iev  months  after,  his  prediction  was  so  exactly 
verified,  that  one  would  have  suspected  him  to  hav« 
fceen  in  the  secret.  "  If  you  look  into  the  Critical 
"  Review,  you  will  be  tempted  to  think  T  wrote  the 
"  article  on  the  Zoologia,  to  verify  my  own  predic- 
*'  tion.  Without  giving  the  least  account  of  youf 
"  plan,  and  tbe  arguments  by  which  it  is  so  irrefira- 

*'  gably  sapported  and  demonstrated,  the  .. — — ^ 

**  give  the  very  passage  about  the  swine  and  the 
*'  camel,  and  conclude  the  whole  scheme  to  be  w- 
*' sionary  and  problematical,  as   they  phrase  it\" 

*  The  date  of  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  k  taken  rt 
Feb.  12, 1772.    Tbe  vork,  thas  unfairly  treated,  I  sent  to  the 
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Thus' IS  a  maligoaot  party  gratified,  and  tfaepubtiA 
is  beguiled  b;  ieht  accounts :  tbe  deception  may 
continue  for  a  time ;  but  truth  and  justice  generally 
take  place  at  last. 

r   There  is  a  portion  of  the  New  Testatsent,  very 

interesting  and  full  of  matter,  on  which  the  author 
of  the  Considerations,  soon  after  he  was  In  holy  or- 
ders, bestowed  much  thought  and  labour;  I  meaa 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. On  this  he  composed  at  least  twenty  ser- 
mons, which  are  all  excellent;  but  being  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  6rst  ages  than  of  the 
present,  he  was  not  forward,  though  frequently  so^ 
licited,  to  give  them  to  the  world.  He  objected 
that  they  wanted  to  be  reviewed  with  a  more  critical 
eye,  and  even  to  be  recomposed ;  and  that  the  wouki 
be  a  work  of  time.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  bifl 
life,  however,  he  set  about  it,  but  got  no  &rtber 
than  through  the  third  discourse.  The  6rst  is  on  the 
Character  of  Ahel,  the  second  on  Enoch,  the  third 
on  Noah.  Of  these  I  have  the  copy,  and  hope'  it 
will  be  published.  Whoever  looks  at  them,  wUl 
wish  he  had  lived  to  satisfy  his  mind  about  all  the 
rest     They  would  certainly  have  been  improved  by 

Itarned  bishop  Newton,  a  writer  of  profound  skill  in  the  language 
of  the  Scripture ;  who  allowed  that  I  had  proved  tbe  moral  inWf 
turn  of  that  Law  which  i>  the  subject  of  iL 
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■such  a  revbioD ;  yet  perbaps,  not  so  much  as  be 
suppofed.  First  thoughts  upon  a  favourite  subject 
are  warm  and  lively,  and  ttie  language  they  bring 
with  them  is  strong  and  natural;  but  prudence  Js 
apt  to  be  cold  and  timorous ;  and,  while  it  adds  a 
polish,  takes  away  somethiug  from  the  spirit  of  a 
composition. 

But  the  greatest  work  of  his  life,  of  which  he  now 
began  to  form  the  design,  was  a  Commmtary  on  the 
whole  Book  of  Psalmt.  In  the  year  1758,  he  told 
me  how  he  had  been  meditating  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  had  finished  those  for  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  upon  the  following  plan" :  1.  An  analysis  of 
the  Psalm,  by  »Tay  of  argument.  2.  A  paraphrase 
on.  each  verse.  3.  The  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.  "  Tbe  work,"  said  he,  "  ddights  me  greatly, 
"  and  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  turn 
"  and  talents,  to  suit  me  tbe  best  of  any  I  can  think 
"  of.  May  he,  who  hath  the  kn/$  of  David,  pros- 
"  pa*  it  in  my  hand ;  granting  me  the  knowledge  and 
"  utterance  necessary  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the 
-  "  church !"  Let  any  peraon  of  judgement  peruse 
the  work,  and  be  will  see  how  well  the  author  has 
succeeded,  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  it  to  the  end. 

"  Tbii  plan  he  afterwards  thbugbt  proper  to  alter,  aad,  ts  it 
is  judged,  for  the  belter. 
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His  application  of  the  book  of  Fsalais  is  agreealrft 
to  the  testimony  so  repeatedly  given  to  it,  and  the 
use  made  of  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  This  ques- 
tion is  stated  and  settled  beyond  a  doubt«  in  a  learned 
preface  to  the  work.  The  style  is  that  of  an  accom^ 
plisbed  writer ;  and  its  ornaments  distingaish  the  vi- 
gour of  his  imagination.  That  all  readers  should 
admire  it  as  I  do,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  yet  it  has 
certainly  met  with  great  admiration;  and  I  have 
seen  letters  to  bim,  from  persons  of  the  first  judge- 
ment, on  the  publication  of  the  book.  It  will  never 
be  neglected,  if  the  church  and  its  religion  shoald 
continue;  for  which  he  prayed  fervently  every  day 
of  his  life.  When  it  first  came  from  the  press,  Mr. 
Danid  Prince,  his  bookseller  at  Oxford,  was  walk*- 
ing  to  or  from  Magdalen  College  with  a  copy  of  it 
under  his  arm.  "  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Prince?" 
said  a  gentleman  who  met  him.  "This,  sir,  is  a 
"  copy  of  Dr.  Home's  Psalms,  just  now  finished. 
"  The  President,  sir,  began  to  write  very  young: 
**  but  this  is  the  work  in  which  he  will  always  live." 
In  this  Mr.  Prince  judged  very  rightly :  he  will  cer- 
tainly live  in  this  work;  but  there  are  many  others  of 
his-  works,  in  which  he  will  not  die,  till  all  learning 
and  piety  shall  die  with  him. 

His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  und«r  bis 
hand  about  twenty  years.     The  labour  to  which  he 
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submited  in  tbe  course  of  the  work,  was  proclTgious; 
his  reading  for  many,  years  was  allotted  chiefly  to 
this  subject ;  and  his  study  and  meditation  together 
I  produced  as  fine  a  work,  and  as  finely  written,  as 
most  in  tiie  English  language.  There  are  good  and 
teamed  men  who  cannot  bat  speak  welt  of  the  work, 
and  yet  are  forward  to  let  us  know  that  they  do  not 
follow  Dr.  Home  as  an  interpreter.  I  belicFe  them; 
but  this  is  on$  of  the  things  we  have  to  lament :  and, 
while  they  may  think  this  sn  honour  to  their  judge- 
ment, I  am  afraid  it  is  a  symptom  that  we  are  retro-, 
grade  in  theological  learning,  llie  author  was  sen- 
sible that,  after  the  pleasure  he  had  received  m 
studying  for  the  work,  and  the  labour  of  composing 
and  correcting,  be  was  to  offer  what  the  age  was 
HI  prepared  to  receive.  This  put  him  upon  his  guard; 
and  tbe  work  is  in  some  respects  the  better  for  i^ 
in  others  not  so  good ;  it  is  nrore  cautiously  and 
correctly  written,  but  perhaps  not  so  richly  furnished 
with  matter  as  it  might  have  been.  Had  he  been 
compoaing  a  novel,  he  would  have  been  under  none 
of  these  fears :  bis  imagination  might  then  have  taken 
its  course  without  a  bridle,  and  the  world  would 
have  it^lowed  as  fast  as  he  could  wish. 

The  first  edition  Jn  quarto  was  published  in  the 
year  1776,  when  the  author  was  vice-chancellor; 
and  it  bappened,  soon  after  its  publicatioD,  that  I 
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was  at  Paris.  There  was  then  a  Christian  UDiver- 
sity  in  the  place!  and  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  re- 
commending  it  to  Bome  learned  gentlemen  who 
were  members  of  it,  and  understood  the.  English 
language  well.  I. took  the  liherty  to  tell  them,  our 
church  had  lately  been  enriched  by  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  the  best,  inour  opinion,  that  had  ever 
appeared,  and  such  as  St.  Austin  would  have  per- 
used with  delight,  if  be  had  lived  to  see  it.  At  my 
return  the  author  was  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  to  send  over  to  them  as  a  present;  and 
I  was  highly  gratiBed  by  the  approbation  with  which 
it  was  received.  With  those  who  could  read  English, 
it  was  so.  much  in  request,  that  I  was  told  the  book 
was  never  out  of  band ;  and  I  apprehend  more  copies 
were  sent  for.  Every  Intelligent  Christian  who  ooce 
knows  the  value  of  it,  will  keep  it,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  the. companion  of  his  retirement;  and 
I  can  scarcely  wish  a  greater  blessing  to  the  age, 
than  that  it  may  daily  be  better  known  and  more  ap- 
proved. 

About  the  time  when  it  was  published,  that  syste- 
matical infidel,  David  Hume,  died.  It  had  been 
the  aim  of  bis  life,  to  invent  a  sort  of  philosophy 
that  should  effect  the  overthrow  of  Christianity.  For 
this  he  lived ;  and  bis  ambition  was  to  die,  or  be 
thought  to  die,  hard  and  impenitent,  yea,  and  even 
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cbeerhil  and  happy,  to  show  the  world  the  power 
of  bis  own  principles;  which,  however,  were  weakly 
founded,  and  so  inconsisteat  with  common  sense, 
that  Dr.  Beattie  attacked  and  demolished  them  in  the 
life-time  of  the  author.  Special  pains  were  taken 
by  Hume  himself,  and  by  his  friends  after  him,  to 
persuade  the  world  that  his  life,  at  the  last  stage  of 
it,  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  composed ;  and  the 
part  is  so  laboured  and  over-acted,  that  there  is  just 
cause  of  suspicion,  even  before  the  detection  appears. 
Dr.  Horne,  whose  mind  was  ever  in  action  for  some 
good  end,  could  not  sit  still  and  see  the  public  so 
imposed  upon.  He  addressed  an  anonymous  Letter 
to  Dr.  Adam  Smith  from  the  Clarendon  press;  of 
which  the  argument  is  so  clear,  and  the  humour  so 
easy  and  natural,  that  no  honest  man  can  keep  his 
countenance  while  he  reads  it,  and  none  but  an 
infidel  can  be  angry.  While  Dr.  Adam  Smith  affects 
to  be  very  serious  and  solemn  in  the  cause  of  his 
.  friend  Hume,  the  author  of  the  Letter  plays  them 
hoth  offwithwonderful  efiecL  He  alludes  to  certain 
anecdotes  concerning  Mr.  Hume,  which  are  very 
inconsistent  with  the  account  given  in  his  Life;  for 
at  the  very  period,  when  he  is  reported  not  to  have 
tuffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  his  spirits,  none  of 
bi^  friends  dared  to  mention  the  name  of  a  certain 
author  in  his  presence,  lest  it  should  throw  him  into 
u  transport  of  passion  and  swearing:  a  certain  iodt* 
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c&Uon  that  bis  miod  bad  been  greatly  hurt ;  and  no-  ' 
body  will  think  it  was  without  reason,  if  he  will  read 
Mie  Essay  on  Truth,  by  Dr.  Beattie ;  which  is  not 
only  a  confutation  of  Hume's  philosophy :  it  ia  much 
more;  it  is  an  extirpation  of  bis  principles,  and 
delivers  them  to  be  scattered  like  stubble  by  the 
winds. 

The  Letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  like  the  Essay  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  has  a  great  deal  of  truth,  recommended 
by  a  great  deal  of  wit;  and  if  the  reader  has  not  seen 
it,  be  has  some  pleasure  in  store.  We  allow  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  he  was  a  person 
of  quick  understanding  and  diligent  research,  in 
things  relating  m^ely  to  ^is  world ;  of  which,  bis 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
will  be  a  lasting  monument ;  and  it  is  a  work  of  great 
use  to  those  who  wQuld  obtain  a  comprehensive  view 
of  business  and  commerce :  but  when  be  set  up  Mr. 
Hume  as  a  pattern  of  perfection,  and  Judged  of  all 
religion  by  Hie  principles  of  that  philosopher,  he  was 
very  much  out  of  hb  line. 

-  The  Letter  was  followed  in  course  of  time  by 
Lettert  on  Injuklity;  which  are  very  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  highly  proper  fbr  the  preventing 
or  lessening  that  respect  which  young  people  may 
owcdve  unawares  for  unbelieving  philosophers.    It 
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hfts  been  objected  by  some  readers  of  a  more  severe 
temper,  that  these  Letters  are  occasionally  too  light': 
and  I  mustciHifess  I  should  bare  been  aa  well  pleased 
if  the  story  of  Dr.  RadcLiffe  and  bla  man  bad  been 
omitted :  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  these  are 
not  sermoDs,  but  familiar  tetters;  that  Dr.  Horne 
considered  the  profeasbo  of  infidelity  as  a  thing  more 
ridiculous  and  iosignificant  in  itself  than  some  of  his 
learned  readers  might  do;  that,  as  it  appeared  in 
some  persons,  it  was  really  too  absurd  to  be  treated 
with  Seriousness ;  and,  as  Voltaire  had  treated  religion 
with  ridicule  instead  of  u^umeut,  and  had  done 
hitinke  mischief  by  it,  justice  required  that  be  and 
his  -friends  should  be  treated  a  little  in  their  own 
war''.  Besides,  as  inBdels  have  nothing  to  support 
them  but  their  vanity,  l«t  them  once  appear  as 

■  la  hu  preface  to  these  Latters,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  obviate  tbif  objection;  and  we  think  he  has  done  It  vtrj  suf- 
ficiently. 

T  One  of  the  severest  reflections  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Home,  was  aimeJ,  as  I  suppose,  at  this  Mr.  Datid 
Hume ;  yet  it  is  all  very  fair.  This  philosopher  bad  observed, 
that  all  the  devout  persons  he  had  ever  met  with  were  nuiandto- 
ly;  which  is  thus  unswered :  "  This  might  very  probably  be ; 
"  far,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  most  likely,  that  he  saw  very  few, 
"  his  friends  luid  acquaiDtsncc  being  of  another  sort;  and,  se- 
"  condly,  the  sight  of  Am  would  make  a  devout  person  melan-  . 
"  choly  at  any  time<"  The^e  Letters  are  a  demonstration  that 
all  devout  persons  are  not  melaDcboIy.    . 
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ridiculous  as  tbey  are  impious,  aod  tbey  cannot  live. 
Tbej  can  never  approve  tbemselves,  but  so  &r  only 
as  they  are  upbeld  and  apprgved  by  other  people. 
To  treat  them  with  seriousness  (as  Watson  has 
treated. Gibbon)  is  to  make  them  important;  which 
is  all  they  want.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume,  as 
they  are  displayed  in  these  Letters,  are  many  of  tbem 
ridiculous  from  their  palpable  absurdity:  but, -it 
must  be  owned,  they  are  sometimes  borriUe  and 
shocking;'  such. as,  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
but  a  necessary.agent;  consequently,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sin,  or  that  God  is  the  author  of  it : 
that  the  life  of  a  man  and  the  life  of  an  oyster  are  of 
equal  value.' :  thatit  may  be  as  criminal  to  act  for  the 

*  It  19  a  fandaraental  doctrine  in  the  creed  of  inaferiaUtm,  thst 
uAture  coniuta  of  rntuter  and  a  Uving  nistaacc  of  which  all  living 
ereatuiea  efHoi^  partake ;  and  whlclt,  when  it  diet  in  a  carcase;  is 
continued  in  the  reptiles  that  feed  upon  it.  The  origin  of  indivi- 
dual life,  in  every  form,  is  from  the  general  animation  of  the  world; 
on  which  the  philosopben  of  antiquity  speculated :  and  some  in- 
couiderate  Christians  haie  taken  it  up  on  theit  authority.  You 
have  it  in  Vir^l: 

Principio  ccclum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Luns,  Titaniaque  tatra. 
SPIRITUS  intus  alit :  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
MENS  agitat  molem,  et'magno  se  corpore  misceL 
INDE  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  VIT^SQUE  volantum. 

And  in  Mr.  Pope's  Esiay  on  Man: 
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preserratioD  of-,lire,  as  for  its  destruction :  that  as  life 
is  so  inaignificant  and  vague,  there  can  be  no  harm 
10  disposing  of  it  aa  we  please :  that  there  can  be  no 
more  crime  in  turning  a -few  ounces  of  blood  out  of 
their  course  (that  is,  in  cutting  one's  throat),  than  in 
turning  the  waters  of  a  river  out  of  their  channel. 
What  is  murder  ?  It  is  nothing  more  than  turning  a 
little  bk)od  out  of  its  way.  And  so  the  Irishman 
said,  by  the  same  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  perju^'y  was . 
nothing  nrare  than  kissing  a  book,  or,  aa  be  worded 
it;  smacking  the  calveskin.  This  is  the  sage  Mr. 
Hume !  whom  Dr.  Adam  Smith  delivers  to  the  world, 
after  bis  death,  as  a  perfect  character;  white  a  mad 
of  plain:  sense,  „,J]q  trices  things  es  they  are,  would 
tbuik  it  impossible  that  any  person,  who  is  hot  out  of 
his  mind,  should  argue  at  tliis  rate.  Mr.  Hume 
-seems  to  me  to  have  borrowed  from  the  iscbool  of  the 
old  Fyrrhonists  much  of  that  system  which  be  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented.  They  made  all  things  in- 
different, and  doubted  of  every  thing,  that  there  might 
be  nothing  true  or  real  left  to  disturb  them.  The 
chief  good  they  aimed  at  in  every  thing,  was  what 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupen<)oiu  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul,  &c. 

Ep.  i.  267.  &c. 

Whatfollowsisinexact  conformity  with  the  principle  of  Vi^H, 
and  of  our  philosophical  deists. 
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they  called  aT-aga.^ix,  a  state  of  uadisturbance  or  Cr&n- 
Ctuillity,  in  which  the  mind  cares  for  nothing :  and  it 
tras  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Hume  to  be  thought  to  have 
lited  and  died  in  this  state  f  but  by  all  accounts  bis 
iera.(a^ia  was  not  quite  perfect'.  Hb  object  was  uik' 
doubtedly  tbe  same  with  that  of  the  Pyrrbonists,  and 
be  pursues  it  by  a  like  way  of  reuoning.  The  specu- 
lations  of  tbese  men  were  so  copious,  that  tiiere  is 
matter  enough  left  for  anoUier  Mr.  Hume  to  set  him- 
self up  with,  and  pass  for  an  original.  Of  all  the 
sects  of  antiquity  this  was  the  most  uureoson^le ; 
though  pretending  to  more  wisdom  than  all  the  rest. 
That  which  was  but  foUy  under  Heathenism,  tarns 
into  desperation  and  madness'  under  the  light  and 
truth  of  Christianity.  Where  alt  was  blind  tradition 
or  wild  conjecture,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
fixing  to  nothing ;  but  to  affect  undisturbande,  after 
what  is  now  revealed,  <»}Dcerning  death  and  judge- 
ment, and  heaven  and  bell,  is  to  try  bow  far  a  man 

■  Pliny  the  natural  hiitorian  fau  rightly  observed,  that  pbiloto- 
ph en,  through  the  affectation  of  apstliy,  diretted  themelTei  of  all 
human'alfections;  that  this  was  tbe  case  with  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
Fyxrho,  Henclitus,  and  Ttmon  of  Atbeni ;  the  last  of  whom  ac> 
tually  sunk  into  a  profesKd  hatred  of  all  mankind.  "  Exit  hie 
*<  snimi  tenor  aliquando  in  rigorem  quemdam,  torvitatcmqae  na- 
,  (<  tune  duram  et  inflexibilem ;  adfectusque  huroanos  adimit, 
"  quales  apathtt  Gnrci  vocant,  maltos  ejus  generis  experti."  NaL 
Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  19. 
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«an  argoe  birnself  out  of  his  senses.  What  angels 
may  think  of  such  a  person,  I  do  not  inquire ;  but 
how  must  evil  spirits  look  upon  that  man  who 
sleeps  or  laughs  over  the  things  at  whioh  they  trem- 
ble, and  then  caUs  himself  a  Pltilotopher  ! 

Of  the  Letters  on  Ipfidelity,  the  first  half  is  em- 
ployed on  Mr.  David  Hume;  the  latter  half  on  a 
more  modern  adventurer,  who,  to  be  revenged  on 
Ae  bishops  of  this  church,  put  together  a  miscellany 
of  objections  against  the  Scripture  and  the  Christian 
religion.  The  right  reverend  bench  had  procured 
ftD  actbf  parliament  gainst  th&  Sunday-clubs,  wbicb 
met  together  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath-day,  to 
indulge  themselves,  and  corrupt  an  audience,  with 
blasphemous  disquisitions  and  disputations.  For 
thus  cruelly  disturbing  the  amusements  of  infidelity, 
the  bishops  are  represented  as  the  vilest  of  persecu- 
tors :  whips,  tortures,  racks,  and  all  the  iniplements 
of  the  holy  office,  are  introduced  to  confirm  the 
accusation ;  from  all  which  a  stranger  to  the  case 
might  su^ose  it  a  common  thing  with  the  prelates  of 
tbia  country,  to  break  the  bones  of  infidels,  or  roast 
them  alive ;  and  all  this  is  for  nothing  else,  but  that 
Aey  bad  seasonably  and  wisely  provided,  that  the 
Christian  religion,  in  a  Christian  country,  should  not 
be  trampled  under  foot  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 
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Tbe  objecUoQs  this  man  hath  brought  togetfier 
are  very  well  token  off;  but  if  Christians  are  bound 
to  answer  so  long  as  infidels  will  object,  who  never 
wish  to  be  satisfied,  and  are  probably  incapable  of 
being  so,  their  lot  would  be  rather  hard,  and  much 
of  their  time  unprofitably  spent.  The  gentlemen  of 
tbe  long  robe  attend  the  court,  not  to  answer  the 
scruples  which  felons  may  entertain  about  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  but  to  administer  tbe  law ;  other- 
wise  their  work  would  never  be  done ;  and  it  is  tbe 
business  of  the  clergy  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  to  the 
people :  it  was  the  part  of  God,  who  gave  the  word, 
to  prove  it  to  th|p  worid  by  prophecies  and  miracles. 
The  prophecies  are  as  s^ng  as  ever ;  some  of  them 
more  so  than  formerly :  and  miracles  are  not  to  be 
repeated  for  proof,  after  the  world  hath  once  been 
persuaded.  All  is  then  left  to  testimony  and  educa- 
tion. Before  Moses  gave  the  law,  he  showed  signs 
and  wonders ;  but,  when  the  law  was  once  received, 
parents  were  to  tetl  their  children,  and  confirm  the 
truth  by  the  memorials  that  were  left  of  it.  It  there- 
fore lies  uponour  adversaries  to  show  bow  it  came  to 
pass,  on  any  of  their  principles,  tbat  men  like  them- 
selves, as  much  disposed  to  make  objections,  should 
receive  the  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  in  the  se- 
veral nations  of  tbe  world,  and.  receive  it  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  a  fact  which  they  cannot  deny.  Let 
them  also  try  to  account  for  it,  on  their  owe  prin- 
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ciples,  how  the  Jews  have  been  strolling  about  the 
world  for  seventeen  liundred  years,  as  witnesses  -to 
the  Scripture,  and  to  the  sentence  therein  passed 
Mpoa  themselves.  Till  they  can  do  these  things,  it 
is  nothing  but  an  evasion  to  cavil  about  ^ords  and 
passages ;  a  certain  mark  of  prejudice  and  perverse- 
ness.  They  know  they  cannot  deny  tbe  whole ;  but, 
as  tbey  must  appear  to  be  doing  something,  they 
flatter  their  own  pride  by  keeping  up  a  skirmish,  and 
perplex  weak  people  by  nusing  difficulties  about  the 
parts.  This  was  the  expedient  on  which  Mr.  Vol- 
taire bestowed  bo  much  labour.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  he  really  thought  the  facts  of  Christianity 
to  be  false ;  but  that  bis  vanity  .and  perverseness 
tempted  him  to  ridicule  the  Bible,  without  denying 
in  his  mind  that  God  was  the  author  of  it :  in  fiict, 
that  he  was  a  Theomacfmt,  who  hated  the  truth, 
knowiag  it  to  be  such,  and  braved  the  authority  of 
Heaven  itself:  or,  in  the  words  of  Herbert,  that  iie 
was  a  man, 

Who  makes  Sat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy 
With  his  floor  clod  of  earth  tbe  spacious  sky. 

]f  a  celigim,  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is  so  hostile, 
did  actually  make  its  way  without  force,  and  against 
the  utmost  cruelty  and  discouragement  from  tbe 
world ;  that  &ct  was  a  miracle,  including  within  it- 
self a  thousand  other  miracles. 
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See,  on  thh  other  hand,  how  Paganism,  Mahomet- 
ism  and  modern  atheism,  were  and  are  supported 
and  propagated  :  the  Pagan  idols  by  ten  bloody  per- 
fecutions,  with  every  act  of 'outrageous  mockery  and 
insult,  for  want  of  reasons  and  miracles :  the  religioa 
of  Mahomet  (a  sort  of  Christian  her»y)  by  rewards 
of  sensuality  and  the  poner  of  the  sword ;  that  is, 
by  force  and  temptation :  the  atheism  of  France  by 
farcical  representation  and  ridicule  of  truth,  assisted 
in  the  rear  by  imprisonments,  murders,  and  confisca- 
tfons.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  infidelity,  by  the  power 
of  which  thy  kingdom  is  established  in  the  world! 
^ese  efforts  of  violence  show  the  weakness  of  false 
reason,  and  the  strength  of  that  which  is  true ;  and  ■ 
demonstrate,  that  mea  were  prevailed  upon  by  true 
evidence,  and  rational  persuasion,  to  receive  the 
Christian  faith.  Here  lie  the  merits  of  the  cause  in 
a  small  compass  ;  and  let  all  the  infidelsupon  earth 
lay  their  heads  together,  and  give  a  direct  answer. 
Swift  assures  us,  from  his  own  observations,  and,  I 
believe,  very  truly,  that  a  man  was  "  always  vicious 
"  before  he  became  an  unbeliever ;"  and  that  "  rea- 
*'  sODing  will  never  make  a  man  correct  an  opinion, 
"  which  by  reasoning  be  never  acquired."  Some 
service,  however,  is  done  to  the  cause  of  piety ;  and 
defensive  weapons  are  put  into  the  bands  of  those 
whose  minds  are  as  yet  uncorrupted,  when  the  malice 
or  igDoracce  of  an  infidel  is  exposed  by  an  examina^ 
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lion  of  biB  objectioDB ;  die  cfirruptioa  of  hit  miai  b 
tfaereby  displayeld  in  toxAi «  maiuior,  thEit  even  a,  cUld 
■wy  flee  it ;  and  tbercibne  we  are  mudi  obliged  t6 
Dr.  Horne  for  aasweria^  the  doubts  of  iafidcla,  ^b4 
for  seasoning  his  answer  vtith  such  wit  and  spirit^ 
that  the  work,  fn  some  parts  of  it,  has  the  force  of  ft 
OHnedy :  it  should  therefore  be  pot  into  the  Jwnds 
of  yoUDg  people,  that  Uiey  may  see  how  fotdlsh  aadi( 
mea  are  when  they  pnetend  to  be  orer-wise.  Tbtt 
letter'  to  Dr.  Priestley  fixun  an  Under-gradjiate^ 
that  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith  on  the  Cfaaraiiter  of  Daind 
Hume,  aod  the  Letters  on  Infidelity,  are  three  cboscc 
pieces  upon  the  same  argument,  which  should  always 
go  b^eUicr.  But  soppose  iofidetity  is  answered^  the 
fausipess  is  not  all  dooe:  we  have  stiU  tbe  beUeon^ 
unbeheoer  to  coatend  with,  of  wbom  there  is  but 
litde  hope.  The  Christian  evidence  can  oeitaioly 
have  no  effect  oa  those  that  deny  it :  but  that  it 
should  have  so  Uttlc  efiect  on  some  thst  beUerc  it, 
and  even  argue  iand  dispute  well  for  it,  jCbia  is  the 
greatest:  wonder  of'  all ;  but  so  the  oaatter  stands. 
There  is  a  sort  of  pei^le  amongst  i»,-wbo  brieve 
Christianity  as  ^fact,  while  they  deny  it  as  a  trvtiu 
and  such  persons  may  do  more  faaim,  «nd  be  them- 
selves as  for  from  the  kingd<HQ  of  beaveo,  aa  dK  opai 
tinbeKever:  the  Gospel  assures  iTs  that  he  and  tbc 
hypocrite  wilt  have  their  porticHi  together.  Priestley 
asserts  the  facts  of  Cfaristiamty  against  the  phyosd- 
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phwsof  France,  wbilehe  believes  no  .more  of  its  ^ntfA 
tbaa  th6  Sadducees  of  Jerjisalem  did,  who  yet  never 
denied  that  God  bad  spoken  .unto  Moses.  That  men 
professing  Christianity  should  be. under  temptatioBS 
to  vice,  we. can  easily  understand ;  but  that  their 
minds  should  believe  and  deny,  at  the  same  time, 
concerning  the  same  thing,  there  is  the  difSculty. 
May  it  be  said,  that  the  mind  has  antecedently  ad- 
mitted a  priacifde  which  militates  against  the  truths 
while  it  does,  not  mUitate  against  the  ^c/ .'  God 
knows  how  the  matter  is;  but  1  see  too  much  of  it  in 
the  world. 

Though  the  imagination  of.I>r.  Home  was  smne- 
times  at  f^ay  when  the  speculum  of  infidelity  was 
fal  his  band,  his  heart  was  always  serious:  thence  k 
came  to  pass,  that  the  composition  of  sermons  was  a 
work'  never  out  of  his  mind ;  and  it  was  the  desire 
and  the  pleasure  of  hb  life  to  make  himself  useful 
In 'the  pulpit  wherever  he  went.  The  plan  which  be 
«ommonty  proposed  to  himself  in  preaching  upon  a 
passage  of  the  Scripture  was  that  of  giving,  1.  The 
literal  sense  of  it ;  then,  2.  the  interpretatioa  or  spi- 
rit of  it;  and,  3.  the  practical  or  moral  use  of  it,  in 
anapplication  to  the  audience:  and  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  one  discourse,  ccmiposed  upon  this  plan,  was 
worth  twenty  immetbodical  essays ;  as  being  more  - 
io&tructive  in  the.,  matter,  more  intelligible  in  the 
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delivery,  and  more  easily  retained  in  the  meniory. 
Yet,  after  Ipng  practice,  be  came  to  a  determination, 
that  no  metbod  was  more  excellent  than  that  of 
taking  some  narrative  of  the  Scripture,  and  raising 
moral  observations  on  the  several  circumstances  of  it 
in.  their  order.  His  Sermon  on  Ixit  in  Sodom,  vol.. 
ii.  disc,  xiii,  and.  on  Daniel  in  Babylon,  vol.  ii. 
disc.  XX.  are  of  this  iiind.  The  Noble  Convert,  or 
History  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  vol.  ii. 
disc.  XV.  is  another.  The  Paralytic,  and  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,  belong  to  the  same  class.  One  of 
the  most  skilful  and  excellent  preachers  thu  church 
could  ever  boast,  was  the  late  Dr.  Heyljrn,  a  prebend- 
ary, of -Westminster.  His  dbcourse  oh  the  Canaan- 
ite.  was  conudered  by  Dr.  Home  as  a  most  perfect 
and  elegant  model  of  a  sermon,  on  a  miracle,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  Scripture ;  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  succinct,  clear,  and  forcible,  with  nothing  in  it  su- 
perSuous  or  tiresome:  and,  it  came  into  his  mind, 
aa  reading  it,  that  another  after  the  same  model 
might  be  composed  on  the  Samaritan  Woman  and 
the  discourse  our  Saviour  held  with  her.  This  he 
lived  to  execute.  It  is  still  among  his  unpublished 
discourses,  and  is  itself  worthy  to  be  printed,  us  a 
specimen  of  this  manner. 

There  are  certainly  different  modes  of  preaching, 
idl  of  which  ore  good  in  their  way :  some  are  most 
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proper  for  one  subject,  some  for  another.  One  of 
Uwse  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ  bimself ;  who,  from  pre- 
seot  occasioDs,  and  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  raise  sudi  doctrioes 
as  were  wanting  for  the  instruction  of  his  hearers : 
die  mind  being  under  tbe  best  preparation  for  the 
conceiviag  of  truth,  when  that  truth  is  raised  from 
the  objects  of  its  present  attention.  We  see  our 
Saviour  at  a  well  of  water  (a  precious  object  in  hot 
countries)  discoursing  on  tbe  waters  of  life,  to  a 
person  who  came,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  draw  tbe 
water  of  the  well.  After  this  example  did  Dr.  Home, 
vhen  be  was  by  the  sea-side  at  Brigbthelmbtone, 
take  ^Ae  led  for  tbe  subject  of  a  sermqn;  cue  of  tte 
most  ingenious  he  ever  composed;  and,  without 
question,  pecolieiiy  striking  to  tbe  audience,  who 
had  the  oi^ect  before  their  eyes\  This  naturally 
reminds  me  of  a  reflection  he  made,  when,  v/ith 
other  young  people  of  the  university,  he  attended  a 
course  of  chemical  lectures  at  Oxford.  It  was  tbe 
custom  of  Pr,  Alcock  to  carry  hb  pupils  over  soch 
ground,  as  rendered  the  science  of  great  s^vice  to 
every  person  of  a  learned  profession.  The  last  lecture 
■wax  upon  poisons:  and  the  subject  required,  that 
snakes  should  be  produced  upon  tbe  table,  and  made 
to  bite  poor  harmless  animals  to  death ;  whose  cries, 

^  See  vol.  ii.  ffisc.  xxx.  ■ 
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and  bowlings,  and  ctHivulsions,  after  tiie  wounds 
given,  were  exti^mely  affecting,  and  made  some  of 
the  spectators  ready  to  faint.  On  whicU  he  observed 
afterwards — "  that  would  have  been  the  moment  to 
"  have  delivered  a  theolo^cal  lecture  on  the  old  ser~ 
"  pent  of  the  Scripture — that  hath  the  p&axr  o/'  death 
"  — and  first  brought  it,  witb  alt  its  fatal  symptoms 
,  "  and  miseries,  into  the  world !"  And  he  judged 
right;  it  would  have  been  better  uDderstood,  and 
more  felt,  at  that  time,  than  at  any  other ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  calculated,  bow  much  the  mind  is  assisted 
in  its  contemplations  by  the  senses  of  the  body  giving 
life  to  its  ideas,  and  working  irresistibly  upon  the 
passions. 

His  opinion  concerning  the  duties  of  a  preacher 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  sermons,  expressed  in  the  words' of  Fraelon. 
He  considered,  also,  but  never  printed,  the  faults 
and  abu!>es  which  ev^ry  preacher  should  study  to 
avoid ;  and,  as  it  may  be  of  much  service  to  some 
readers,  I  shall  talce  the  liberty  of  mentioning  them 
in  thb  place : 

Let  those  teach  otbcrs  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 

"  A  preacher  should  avoid  rambling  upon  general 
"  or  trivial  subjects;  aucbasare  not  to^the  purpose; 
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"  not  adapted  to  the  wants  and  occasions  of  the  an- 
"  dience,  which  are  always  to  be  considered. 

"  He  should  beware  of  polemical  and  wrangling 
"  compositions. 

"  He  should  not  mix  things  sacred  and  profane  to- 
"  gether,  from  an  osteatatioa  of  learning.  Such 
"  learning  is  quite  out  of  place.  Also  a  discourse, 
"  consisting  of  critical  remarks,  is  fitter  for  an  editor 
"  than  a  preacher.  See  Heylyn,  i.  155.  with  the 
"preface  to  Massillon's  Petit  Car£me;  and  the 
"  note  in  Oswald's  Common  Sense,  vol.  i.  for  some 
"  very  useful  observations  cm  this  part  of  the  sub- 
"ject 

"  To  be  always  dwelling  on  the  expedience,  ne- 
"  cessity,  and  evidence  of  revelation,  is  to  suppose 
*'  that  the  audience  consists  of  deists :  for  such  dis- 
"  courses  have  no  efiect  on  any  but  deists,  and  rare- 
"  ]y  upon  them. 

"  There  may  be  a  fault  also,  in  dwelling  too 
"  much  OD  the  elementary  and  catechetical  doctrines, 
"  and  not  (as  tbe  apostle  expresses  it)  going  on  unto 
"  perfection. 

*'  It  is  always  bad  to  treat  reli^ons  sulijects  to  a 
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'^  dull,  dry'  way ;  neglecting  the  imagery,  energy,  and 
''  persuasive  elocution  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Nor  is  it  better  to  discourse  on  uiorality  in  a  rigid, 
'*  legal,  and  comfortless  manner,  without  first  warm- 
*  ing  and  animating  the  mind  to  the  practice  of  it 
''  by  motives  of  faith  and  love.  St.  Paul,  tn  1*  Cor. 
''  XV.,  discourses^  for  fifty-seven  verses  together,  on 
'  the  animating  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
"  Christ,  and  in  one  single  verse,  the  last  in  the 
"  chapter,  conveys  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

"  Much  time  and  labour  are  frequently  lost  in 
"  proving  what  all  the  hearers  allow :  as  for  example, 
''  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  do  their  duty,  in- 
''  steul  of  showing  and. exposing  the  various  modes 
"  of  self-deceit,  by  which  they  contrive  to  elude  the 
"  obligation,  and  live  in  contradiction  to  their  prin- 
"  ciples.  Pleas  and  pretences  of  this  sort  should  be 
"  collects},  stated,  and  answered  in  a  close  lively 
"  manner,  till  the  hypocrite  is  completely  tmmasked, 
"  driven  out  of  his  strong  holds,  and  obliged  to 
''  surrender  at  discretion.  Massitlon  is  admirable 
"  at  this,  and  it  makes  the  general  plan  of  his  ser- 
"  nions. 

"  The  word  of  God  is  abused  by  preachers,  when 
^  it  is  accommodated  and  made  subservient  to  the 
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"  corruptions  of  the  time.  It  is  thea  an  instrun^ent 
"  for  the  gratifying  of  their  vanity,  or  procuring 
"  wealth  and  promotion.  Such  a  traffic  with  the 
"  word  is  like  that  of  Judas,  when  be  sold  Christ  for 
"  money. 

"  All  affected  elegance,  and  trifling  conceits,  are 
"  to  be  avoided,  as  havinj^  a  bad  effect  upon  the  ay 
'*  dience,  who  are  tempted  to  forget  the  errand  they 
"  came  upon,  and  to  suppose  that  the  preacher,  ap- 
"  pearing  to  have  no  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
"  subject,  is  not  in  earnest. 

"  Too  great  fdmiliarity  of  expression,  with  coarse 
"  images,  taken  firom  low  subjects,  are  ftilsome.  Dr. 
"  South  has  some  -exceljent  observations  in  vol.  iv. 
'*  pi  40,  on  the  words,  '£very  scribe  instructed  unto 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,'  &c. 

"  In  what  is  called  an  application,  at  the  end  of 
".  a  sermon,. tlK  preacher  makps  a  transition  by  the 
"  shortest  way  from  the  subject  to  tbe  audience,  and 
"  shows  them  their  duty  from  what  has  been  said.  A 
"  writer  strong  in  his  expressions  affirms,  that  a 
"  sermon  without  an  application  does  no  more  good 
"  than  tbe  singing  of  a  skylark:  it  may  teach,  but 
"  it  does  not  impel ;  and  though  the  preacher  may 
"  be  under  concern  for  bis  audience,  be  does  not 
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"  show  it,  till  be  turns  the  subject  to  tbeir  immedkte 
"  Eld  vantage." 

These  observaticms,  upoo  the  composiUoo  of  ser- 
mons, are  so  much  the  more  valuable,  because  we 
have  them  from  a  most  excellent  preacher,  who  had 
formed  himself  upon  the  rules  he  has  g^ven  for  others^ 
He  is  a  good  farmer  who  raises  a  good  crop ;  but  he 
is  a  better  who  teaches  others  also  to  do  the  same; 
and  the  public  are  more  obliged  to  him.  If  these 
precepts  were  properly  attended  to,  the  people  would 
soon  know  how  to  distinguish  between  a  sound  teacher 
and  an  unlearned  enthusiast ;  the  Methodists  would 
decrease,  and  the  church  would  be  edified.  If 
something  had  been  added  against  errors  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ser'mons,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
communicate  it :  but,  as  I  find  nothing  to  this  pur- 
pose, I  shall  venture  but  a  single  remark  upon  the 
subject.  Every  preacher  wishes  to  be  understood  as 
well  as  heard ;  but  many  are  deficient  i^  this  respect, 
for  want  of  a  distinct  articulation ;  which  might  easily 
be  acquired,  if  they  would  attend  to  a  sira^^e  rule, 
without  the  observation  of  which  no  man's  delivery 
can-  be  perfect.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  piece  of 
writing  may  be  understood,  if  all  the  vowels  are 
omitted ;  but,  if  the  vowels  are  set  down,  and  the 
consonants  omitted,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 
Make  the  experiment  upon  any  sentence:  for  ex- 
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ample :  judge  not  that  ye  be  hot  judged.  Take  out  the 
vowels,  and  it  will  staod  thus  —jdg  nt  tht  y  b  ntjdgd: 
This  may  readily  be  made  out :  but  take  away  -the 
consooaDts,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  made  of  it — 
ueo  aeeoue.  It  is  the  same  in  speaking  as  in  writ- 
ing: the  vowels  make  a  noise,  and  thence  they  have 
their  napie,  but  tbey  discriminate  nothing.  Many 
speakers  tbmk  they  are  heard,  if  tbey  bellow  them 
out:  and  so  they  are;  but  they  are  not  understood ; 
becuise  the  discrimination  of  words  depends  upon  a 
distinct  articulation  of  tbeir  consonants  :  for  want  of 
considering  which,  many  speakers  spend  their  breath 
to  little  effect.  The  latie  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr. 
Hinchcliffe,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  preachers 
of  his  time.  His  melodious  voice  was  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, and  he  spake  with  the  accent  of  a  man  of  sense, 
(sucb  as  he  really  was  in  a  superior  degree);  but  it 
was  remarkable,  and,  to  those  who  did  not  know  the 
causoj  mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a  corner  of  the 
church,  in  which  he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly. 
I  noted  this  myself  with  great  satisiaction ;  and,  by 
watching  him  attentively,  J  perceived  it  was  an  in- 
variable rule  with  him,  to  do  justice  to  every  conso- 
nant, knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to  speak 
for  themselves.  And  thus  he  became  the  surest  and 
clearest  of  speakers;  his  elocution  was  perfect,  and 
□ever  disappointed  his  audience.  In  this  respect, 
most  preachers  have  it  in  tbeir  pon'er  to  follow  faim  ^ 
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his  sense,  and  his  matter,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
tone,  were  s.uch  as  few  will  attain  to.'  He  was  a 
prelate  to  whom  I  owed  much  respect ;  and  I  am 
happy  in.giviDg  this  testimony  to  hisexcellence. 

The  last  literary  work  which  Dr.  Horoe  proposed 
to  esecate,  while  :dean  of  Canterbury,  was  a  formal 
Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Objec- 
'  tions  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  in  which  it  was  bis  intention 
to  show,  how  that  writer  had  mistaken  and  perverted 
the  Scripture  and  the  Liturgy. 

I  haveoft^  wondered  secretly,  why  this  good  man 
should  have  felt  as  if  he  was  called  u  pon  to  encounter 
a. writer  of  Dr.  PriesUey's  disposition,  who  bad  al- 
ready passed  under  the  strong;  hand  of  Dr.  Horsley, 
and  would  have  been  humbled  for  the  time  to  come, 
had  be  been  blessed  with  any  feeling.  That'  Dr. 
Priestley  is  a  man  of  parts,  a  versatile  genius,  and 
of  great  sagacity  in  philosophical  experiments,  is 
well  known  and  universally  allowed  :  but  let  any 
person  follow  him  closely,  and  he  will  see,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  wise  man,  of  whom  it  migbtbe 
said,  that  the  more  he  learnt  the  less  he  urfdentood, 
it  will  be  found  true  of  Dr.  Priestley,  His  vanity 
made  him  believe,  that  he  was  wise  enough  to  en- 
lighten, and  powerful  enough  to  disturb,  the  world : 
he  was,  tfaereforej  for  ever  busy  at  one  of  these  of  ~ 
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ibe  other ;  a  volcano,  constaDtly  Uirowing  out  oiftt- 
ter  for  the  iDcrease  of  heresy,  schisni,  or  seditioo, 
and  never  to  be  quenched  fay  disputing.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  to  make  dieir  estimate  of  a  mui 
from  bis  parts  and  abilities ;  but  it  is  more  wise  and 
just  to  measure  him  by  the  use  he  makes  of  tbem,  to 
the  benefit  or  the  hurt  of  mankind :  for  the  beams  of 
Iht  sun  axe  used  to  warm  and  animate ;  while  the 
brightness  of  lightning  is  to  shatter  aad  coBsame. 
So  long  as  Dr.  Priestley  felt  nothing  (or  seemed  to 
feel  nothing),  it  had  a  bad  efllect  upon  him,  and 
made  him  more  troublesome,  that  such  persons  as 
Dr.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Home  phould  enter  tbe  Usts 
agunat  him :  it  made  bkn  appear  more  formidable  in 
Uie  eye  of  the  public,  and  so  it  tended  to  gratify  the 
prevailing  passion  of  bm  mind.  So  far  indeed  as  he 
deceived  and  disturbed  others,  a  compassioaate  re- 
gard to  them  might  be  the  motive  with  those  wbo 
disputed  with  him. 

In  the  year  1786,  Dr.  Home  preached  a  sermon 
at  (he  primary  visitation  of  the  archbishop  at  Cafl* 
terbury,  on  tbe  duty  of  contending  earnestly  Jar  tkt 
faith;  and,  when  this  was  printed,  together  with 
another  discourse  on  the  Trinity,  he  subjoined  an 
advertisement,  declaring  his  intention  to  answer  'tbe 
objections  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  bad 
been  urged  of  late.     "  Indulgeooe,"  said  be,  "  is  re- 
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''  quested  as  to  the  article  of  time :  I  cannot  write  so 
"Jiut  as  Dr.  Priestley  does ;  wad  I  wish  to  execute 
"  the  work  with  care  and  attention ;  after  which  it 
*'  shall  he  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  learned,  the 
"  pious,  and  the  candid,  of  all  deoominationfi.*'  At 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  alhideft  to  theadyertisemeht, 
in  a  letter  frpm  Canterbury :  "  You  sfie.  the  task  I 
"  hafe  UQdertaken."  And  bereoobody  will  wond^, 
that  as  be  had  given  me  bia  assistance  in  the  irrst 
work  I  published^  and  its  chief  merit  had  been  owing 
to  thut  circumstance,  he  should  demand  of  me  in  re- 
turn apy  service  he  thought  it  in  my'  power  to  exe- 
cute; he  therefore  goes  on,  "It  is  undertaken  in 
'*  confidence  of  your  friendly  aid ;  and  i  should  be 
"  happy,  as  we  began  together  with  Clayton,  if  we 
"  might  end  togetber  with  Prieattey.".  For  Ibe-sake 
of  Dr.  Home,  I  was  ready  to  work' under  him  iii 
any  capacity  he  should  prescribe :  but  it  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  Priestley  was  a  person' of  tOo 
coarse  a  mind  to  be  the  proper  object  of  a  serious 
argument.  That  be  had  borrowed  most  of  bis  objec- 
tions, I  had  very  little-doubt;  and  that  his  remarj»on 
Jews,  Gnostics,  Ebionites,  Plato,  Philo,  and  Judtin 
Martyr,  were  not  original ;  there  being  a  magajnoe  in 
store,  to  which  the  orthodox  of  this  country  do  but 
rarely  apply  themselves.  If  this  could  have  been 
pointed  out,  it  would  have  done  more  toward  the 
curing  of  bis  readers,   and  given  more  morti6ca- 
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tion  to  himself,  than  the  most  laboared  confuta- 
tion of  the  matter  in  the  four  volumes  of  his  Ob- 
jections. 

Dr.  Home,  I  am  very  sure,  bad  a  mean  opinion 
of  Priestley's  originfUity  as  a  scholar:  he  speaks  of 
him  under  the  character  of  a  man,  who  is  defying  all 
ike  world,  and  cannot  construe  a  common  piece  of 
Greek  or  Latin'.  I  find  another  note  concerning 
bim,  with  the  date  of  1783  affixed  to  it,  taken  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  spoke  his  opinion  of  Priestley  to 
Mr.  Badcock  In  these'  words  v  "  You  have  proved 
"  him  as  deficient  in  probity  as  he  is  in  learning." 
Mr.  Badcock  had  called  him  an  index-scholar :  but 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  allow  him  even  that 
merit;  saying,  that  be  borrowed  from  those  who  had 
been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not  know  that 
the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by 
others^  There  was  an  expectation  about  this  time, 
that  a  controversy  would  break  out  betweien  Priestley 
and  Gibbon ;  of  which  an  arcb  Quaker  spoke  thus : 
"  Let  those  who  deny,  and  those  who  corrupt,  the 
"  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  figbt  it  out  together ; 
"  and  let  his.  faithful  followers  enjoy  their  mutual 
."  overthrow*." 

«  Letter,  Aug.  2S,  1786. 
-    *  See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1785,  p.  5^6. 
•  Ibid.  p.  €00. 
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In  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  the  church  of 
England  could  want  but  little  defence,  in  a  literary 
way,  against  an  adversary  so  inflamed  with  political 
hatred  agdinst  it,  and  openly  avowing  a  design  to 
undermine  and  blow  up  its  foundations,  as  with  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder'.  When  it  comes  to  thisi 
the  dispute  is  no  longer  literary :  the  person,  who 
carries  it  on  in  this  way',  should  be  considered  ^if  a 
gentleman)  as  a  person  of  an  unsound  mind;  iinot 
a  gentleman,  then  as  an  object  of  the  penal  laws  of 
his  country,  if  it  should  have  any  against  such  of- 
fenders. One,  who  is  so  wild  and  dangerous  in 
his  politics, .  must  be  a  counterfeit  in  his  Christian- . 
ity ;  who,  being  detected,  is  thereby  sufiiciently  an- 
swered. 

On  these  consideratiohs,  without  any  view  to  the 
Apariog  of  my  own.  trouble,  I  was  as  well  pleased  to 
see  that  the  design  of  writing  farther  against  Priest- 
ley was  not  prosecuted  with  vigour.  How  much  had 
been  collected  for  thb  purpose,  I  do  not  find :  yet  I 
know  that  the  subject  bad  been  long  andoften  in  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Home  ^  who  told  me  when  at  Nayland 
in  the  year  .1789,  heiiad  satisfied  himself  in  respect 

'  It  was  an  observation  of  Dr.  Home,  upon  the  curious  ser- 
mon on  Free  Inquiry,  that  the  authoT  spoke  of  this  powder-plot 
against  the  church  of  England  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he 
had  held  the  lament. 
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to  every  objecUon  from  the  Liturgy,  except  one; 
and  that  was  from  an  expression  in  the  Atbanasiaa 
Cteed  which  sounded  like  Tritbeism;  the  Creed 
affirming  each  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord. 
I  ventured  to  assure  him,  that  the  passage  gave  me 
no  trouble,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  as  a  meta- 
physical assertion,  but  as  a  plain  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  Scripture ;  which  to  each  person  of  the 
Goddead,  distinctly  taken  bi/  hinueif,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  done,  does  certainly  give  the  titles  both  oi 
God  and  Lord'.  In  this,  therefore,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  Creed,  we  only  depend,  as  that  does, 
upcn  tbe  words  of  the  Scripture.  With  this  he  was 
satisfied,  and  allowed  that  such  an  iatention  in  tJie 
Creed  removed  the  difficulty. 

Tbe  last  considerable  affiur  in  which  he  concerned 
himself  while  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  an  appHcaUon 
from  tbe  bishops  of  the  episcopal  diurch  of  Scotland ; 
three  of  whom,  in  tbe  year  17B9,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don,, to  petition  parliunent  for  relief -from  the  bud 
penalties  under  which  they  had  long  Buffered.  This 
they  ventured  to  do,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty 
and  attachment  Uiey  bad  lately  professed  toward  the 
king  uid  tbe  constitution. 

■  See  John,  xx.  S8.  Aco,  v.  i,  Biul  xxviii.  35,  and  msny 
«thei  like  passages 
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It  was  my  lot  likewise  not  to  be  ao  uncooceraod 
spectator  in  this  business..  Through  an  intimacy 
which  bad  \oag  subsisted  between  myself  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  worth  and  learning  in  the  county 
of  Kent  (the  reverend  Nicholas  Brett,  of  Spring- 
Grove)  I  became  acquainted  with  the  bi&hap  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Abernethy  Drummood  of  Han- 
tbomden,  and  had  frequently  coiresponded  with 
lum.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  London  with  bis  col- 
leagues on  the  business  aforesaid,  be  wrote  me  word 
oi  his  arrival,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  joum^ 
tbey  had  undertaken,  fieing  myself  of  too  incoo- 
sideraUe  a  station  to  be  of  any  immediate  service  to  , 
them  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  I  tbougbtit  the 
most  prudent  step  I  could  take  to  forward  the  letter 
to  a  great  person ;  who  with  bis  usual  goodness  and 
discretion,  undertook  to  be  an  advocate  for  them, 
tc^ether  with  many  other  persons  of  lugb  respecta- 
bility ;  and  their  petition  was  at  length  brought  to 
sMch  an  issue,  as  exdted  ^eat  thankfulness  in  the 
petitioners,  though  it  did  not  exactly  come  up  to 
Ihe  wishes  they  had  formed  at  setting  out 

Tlioe  was  no  smail  difficulty  in  makii^  some  per- 
sons understand  who  and  what  these  poor  petitioners 
were:  and  the  case,  Notwithstanding  all  tbat  has 
passed,  may  still  be  the  same  with  many  at  this  day. 
I  therefore  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  enlarge  a  little 
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in  this  place  on  their  history  and  character,  as  they 
appeared  and  were  known  to  Dr.  Home ;  whose 
good  opinion  will  be  remembered  as  an  honour,  and 
may  be  of  some  use  to  them  hereafter. 

He  had  considered,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  pure  and  primitive  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  when  viewed  apart  from  those  outward  ap- 
pendages of  worldly  power,  and  worldly  protection, 
which  are  sometimes  mistaken,  as  if  they  were  as 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  church,  as  they  are  use- 
ful  to  its  sustentation.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  its  early  ages,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary ; 
when  it  underwent  various  hardships  and  sufferings 
from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  earthly  kingdoms. 
And  the  same  happened  to  the  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland,  at  the  revolution  in  1688;  when  episco- 
pacy was  abolished  by  the  state,  and  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church-government  established^.  By  this 
establishment  the  bishops  were  deprived  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  of  all  right  to  the  temporalities 
of  their  sees.    But  in  this  forlorn  state  they  still  con- 

^  It  U  notorious,  that  the  violence  of  the  adverse  party  against 
the  episcopal  church  iu  Scotland  began  b^fiire  the  government 
under  king  William  was  settled  ;  when  it  jcould  not  be  known  by 
experience  whether  they  would  join  with  it  or  not.  Before  the 
convention  met,  their  clergy  were  forcibly  driven  from  their' 
churches,  and  their  possessions  seized. 
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tinued  to  exist,  add  to  exercise  tbe  spiritual  functions 
of  their  episcopal  character :  hy  means  of  whicb, 
a  regular  succession  of  bishops,  and  episcopally 
ordained  clergymen,  has  been  kept  up  in  Scotland, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from,  a  suspicion 
of  their  being  disafifacted  to  the  crown,  and  attached 
to  the  interest  of  an  exiled  family.  While  attempts 
were  making  in  behalf  of  that  family,  a  variety  of 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
move this  suspicion,  notwithstanding  tbe  many  in- 
conveniences and  hardships  to  which  it  exposed  them. 
All  they  could  do  was. to  conduct  Uiemselvesin  such 
a  quiet  manner,  as  might  at  length  convince  the 
government,  they  had'  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Scotch 
episcopal  church,  and  consequently  thai  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  execution  of  those  severe  laws, 
which'  on  different  occasions  bad  been  enacted 
against  it. 

'  '  At  last  the  happy  period  came  which  was  to  re- 
lieve them  from  this  embarrassing  situation.  The 
wisdom  and  clemency  of  his  present  majesty's  go- 
vernment encouraged  them  to  hope,  that  an  offer  of 
their  allegiance  would  not  be  rejected:.. and,  as  soon  ' 
as  they  could  make  that  offer  in  a  conscientious 
manner,  they  had  the  satisfection  to  find  by  tbe 
king's  answer  to  their  address  that  it  was  graciously 
accepted;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  could  not 
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but  hope,  that  the  British  legislature  would  take 
their  case  iato  conaideratioo,  and  see  the  expediency 
of  retieviag  both  clergy  and  laity  of  the  episco- 
pal commuuion  in  Scodaud  A-om  the  penalties  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

With  this  hope,  three  of  their  bishops',  as  I 
have  said,  came  to  London  iti  the  year  1789;  audi 
notwithstanding  the  ample  recommendations  they 
brought  wiUi  them  from  their  own  country,  diey 
found  it  a  work  of' time  to  make  themselves  and  their 
Implication  properly  onderstood.  It  would  have 
been  barbarous,  alter  the  die  was  cast,  to  hare 
tiirown  any  discouragements  in  their  way :  but  I  was 
of  opiniou,  from  the  beginning,  that  they  were  come 
too  soon:  more  preparaUon  was  requisite  ^au  they 
were  aware  of.  The  penal  laws  had  reduced  the 
Scotch  episcopal  church  to  a  coodition  so  depressed 
and  obscure,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  known  to 
exist,  but  by  such  persons  as  were  previously  ac- 
quainted with  its  history.  Among  these,  none  en- 
tered more  willingly  and  warmly  than  the  then  good 
dean  of  Canterbury.     As  soon  as  be  heard  of  the 

*  Dr.  Jolm  Skinner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen;  t>T.  Abernethy 
Drumroond,  bhhop  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Di.  William  StncliUi, 
bishop  of  Brecliin. 
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arrival  of  tbe  Scotch  bishops  at  tondon,  he  was 
anxious  to  let  them  loiow  how  hearUly  be  approved 
of  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  kindly  offered 
erery  a^istonce  in  hie  power  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  He  paid  them  every  mark  of 
attention  both  at  London  and  Oxford ;  and,  when 
they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Scotlapd,  without 
having  attained  their  object,  be  expressed,  in  very 
affectionate  terms,  his  concern  at  their  disap- 
pointment, and  told  them  at  parting  not  to  be 
discouraged ;  "  for,,"  said  he,  "  your  cause  is  good, 
'*  uid  your  request  so  reasonable,  that  it  cannot  long 
"  be  denied." 

In  February  179 1.  after  having  taken  his  seat  in 
the  bouse  of  lords  as  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  wrote 
a  friendly  letter  to  bishop  Skinner  of  Aberdeen,  as- 
suring him  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  managing  the  business  of  the  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland,  that  any  help  in  his  power  should  be  at 
ti^r  service ;  and,  speaking  of  their  applying  anew 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  he  sfud,  "  It  grieved 
"  him  to  think  they  had  so  much  heavy  work  to  do 
M  over  again ;  but  business  of  that  sort  required  pa- 
"  tience  and  perseverance." 

It  was  said  alwut  ^is  time,  that  the  lord  f:han- 
cellor^  Thurlow,  v^ithheld  hia  conseet  to  (be  Scotch 
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episcopal  bill,  till  he  should  be  satisfied  by  some  of 
the  English  prelates  that  there  really'were  bishops 
in  Scotland.  When  bishop  Home  was  waited  upon 
with  this  view  by  the  committee  of  the  Scotch  church, 
and'  one  of  them  observed,  that  his  tordsbip  could 
assure  the  chancellor  they  were  good  bUhops,  be 
answered,  with  bis  usual. affability  and  good  humour, 
"  Yes,  sir,  much  better  bishops  than  I  am."   " 

A  clergyman  of  Scotland,  who  bad  received  Eng- 
lish ordinaUon,  applied  to  him,  wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  English 
bishop }  that  is,  to  be,  in  effect,  independent  of  the 
bishops  of  Scotland  in  their  own.  country :  but  he 
gave  no  countenance  to  the-  proposal,  and  advised 
the  person  who  made  it  quietly  to  acknowledge  the 
-  bishop  of  the  ^iocese  in  which  he  lived, '  who,  he 
knew,  would  be  ready  to  receive  bim  into  com- 
munion, and  require  nothing  '  of '  him  but  wba't 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  unity  of  a 
Christian  church ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that'if  be  were  a  private  clergyman  himself,  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  under  the  authority  of  such  a  bisbop. 
One  anecdote  more  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have 
done. 

From  the  present  circumstances  of  its  primitive 
orthodoxy,  piety,  poveny,  and  depressed  state;  he 
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liad  sych  an  opinion  of  this  church,  as  to  think, 
that,  if  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  upon 
earth,  and  it  were  put  to  his  choice  with  what  deno- 
mination of  Christians  he  would  communicate,  the 
preference  would  probably  be  given  to  the  episcopa- 
lians of  Scotland,  as  most  like  to  the  people  he 
had  been  used  to.  This  happened,  as  I  perfectly 
recollect,  while  we  were  talking  together  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  petition,  on  one  of  the  bills 
near  the  city  of  Canterbury,  higher  than  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  cathedral,  where  there  was  no  witness  to 
our  discourse  but  the  sky  that  was  over  our  heads; 
and  yet,  when  alt  things  are  duly  considered,  I  think 
no  good  man  would  have  been  angry  if  he  bad 
overheard  us. 

If  the  reader  should  wish  to  know  more  of  ^e 
people  of  this  communion,  let  him  consult  an  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  father  to  the  present  worthy  bishop  of 
Aberdeen ;  a  history  comprehendmg  a  plain  and  un- 
a&cted  detail  of  facts  very  interesting  and  amusing: 
and  I  hope  he  will  also  be  convinced  by  the  narrative 
I  have  here  given,  not  only  that^  the  bishops  of  Scot- 
land aire  true  Christian  bishops,  but  that  the  biSbops 
of  England,  from  the  part  they  kindly  took  in  the 
^affiiir,  do  little  deserve  the  clamour  which  some  have 
raised  agaiast  them,  as  if  they  were  so  dazzled  by 
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their  temporalities,  as  to  lose  sight  of  their  spiritual 
character,  and  bury  the  Cfaristiati  Ushop  in  the  peer 
of  parliament. 

The.  year  1789  was  the  &tal  period,  when  French 
bfidelity,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  fury  of  fanatidsio 
which  it  had  affected  to  abhor,  rose  up  to  destroy  all 
regal  authority,  to  extirpate  all  religion,  to  sileoee 
with  the  halter  or  the  axe  all  that  were  not  with  them ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  success  at  home,  under- 
took to  shake,  and  dbsolve,  if  possible,  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  When  this  tremendous  form  of 
wickedness  first  apppeared,  it  hapened  that  I  was  ai 
Canteitury,  on  a  visit  to  the  dean ;  and  being  called 
upon  to  preach  in  the  cathedral,  I  took  the  subject 
oi  the  time,  and  freely  delivered  my  own  sense  of  it, 
■  wbicb  is  now,  I  beliere,  the  universal  sense  of  all  that 
are  true  friends  to  this  country.  But  some  persons, 
to  whose  afi^s  a  similar  revolution  in  En^fuid 
would  have  been  of  great  service,  were  very  much 
offended ;  and  one  of  them- abused  me  gro»ly  for  it 
in  a  newspaper.  Not  many  weeks  after,  tbe  dean 
himself,  on  a  court  holiday,  took  the  same  subject 
in  the  same  pulpit;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
same  person  that  had  reviled  tan  was  heard  to  dedare, 
that  bis  serraoD  ought  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 
When  be  informed  me  by  tetter  of  this  accident, 
he  observed  upon  it,  in  his  easy  way,  that,  as  our 
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doctrines  ia  bad  times  woutd  certainly  bring  us 
both  to  the  lamp-post,  it  might)  then  be  said  of  ub, 
"  in  their  death  they  wete  not  divided."  The  cha* 
racter  of  the  man  who  bad  treated  us  with  all  ttus 
insolence,  was  ao  viilaenkAe  from  its  iafamy,  that 
seme  other  person,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
W'ith  his  exploits,  paid  off  our  scores  to  the  last  far- 
thing, by  exposing  them  to  the  public  in  a  paper 
of  the  time.  In  so  doing,  he  rarified  a  wise  obser- 
vation, which  I  ODce  received  from  a  trmveller  in 
France,  who  had  seen  and  knew  more  of  the  worid 
than  any  I  ever  met  wiUi:  "The  mao,"  said  he, 
"  who  injures  me  without  provocatioo,  will  neT<er  be 
"  able  to  contain  himself  without  iojuriDg  others 
"  in  Uke  manner;  some  of  whom  witl  be  dure  to 
"  pay  off  my  scores,  and  save  me  the  trouble :  aad 
*'  in  the  course  of  my  life^  I  never  yet  found,  bnt 
"  that  somebody  or  other  in  due  time  revenged 
"my  quarrel,  far  beyond  its  value,  upon  that -11001 
"  whose  ill  jiuroners  and  'insolence  I  had  patientij, 
**  Defected  \" 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hsrne,  during  his   episcopate, 

afforda  but  few  incidents  considerable  enough  to  he 


'*■  The  two  (liscouwes  here  spokeii  of  are  to  be  found  in  bishop 
Hgrne'i  Sermons,  vol.  lii.  disc,  xxvii.  Jones's  iSernions,  vol,  it. 
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here  related :  but  there  was  oae  which  became  the 
subject  of  much  conversatiou  between  him  and  some 
of  his  friends.  In  the  sutnmer  of  the  year  1790, 
be  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  a.geatleoian  ia 
Norfolk,  for  -whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  I  ooet 
his  lordship  there,  by  his  appointment ;  and  it  to 
happened,  that,  during  our  visit,  Mr.  John  Wesley 
•wea  upon  his  circuit  about,  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and.  came  to  a  market-tovtrn  very  near 
us.  Here  be  bad. many  followers;,  and,  beiog  de- 
sirous of  preacbiDg  to  a  large  coogregatioD,  be  sent 
some  of  his  friends  to  the  minister,  of  the  place,  to 
ask  for  the  use  of  the  parish  church  for  tbe  forenoon  . 
of  the  next  day:.  Tbe  clergyman  was  under  scmie 
difficulty  ho.w  to  conduct  himself}  but,  recollecting 
that  :the  bishop  of  tbe.  diocese  .was  near  at  band,  he 
advised  them  to  go  and  ask  bis  permission..  The 
messengers  accordingly  went;  and  the  .bishop  sent 
themback  to  tbe  clergyman  wilhthis  answer:  "Mr. 
"  Wesley  is  a  r^ularly  ordained  . clergyman  of  the 
"  church  of  England;  and,  if  the  minister  makes. no 
"  objectioD,  I  shall  make  none."  So  it  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Wesley  should  preach  io  the  church. the 
next  day.  As  I  never  had  an  interview  with  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  had  oflen  desired  to  meet 
him,  I  would  have  taken  this  opportunity;  especiallv 
as  there  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  a  question  to  ask  him.     But 
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being  at  this  time  ah  attendant'upoh;.the' bishop,  of 
.tiie  ditKesei' we  did  not  kiion' bonv  it- might  appeat', 
and'were  unwilling  to  run  the  hazard  of  sucUreporte 
as- might  have  bete  raised  upon  the  occasion. '  £ut 
our  friend,  at  whose  house  we  then  were,' being:  ofl  the 
Idity,  was  luhder  none  of  our  difficult!^  i'Wd  &  mor^ 
ietelligentpersonfor  the  purpose  was  no  where  to  ^ 
fobnd.;  I  therefore  requested  him  to  get  to  the  speech 
of  Mr;  WesleyJ'D'pnvate,'  sfterthe  serioon  sliould  be 
ov^r,  and  to  ask  him  id  my  iiame  the  following  qu^ 
tkm;  "  Whether  it  was  triie,  asl  had' been  asaureif, 
^'  that  he'had'ihveflted  two  gentlemep.  with  the  «pt*i 
"  «oj^  character,  and  .had  seet  them,  in  that  capar 
"  tity,  orer  to  America  ?■' ,'  With  sOmfe  difficulty  opf 
inend  obtained  a- private  audience ;  Etud,  after  som? 
short 'dvilities  had  pEtssed,  he' put  hU  qu^s.tion. '  At 
firet,  Mr.  Wesley,  was  not  direct  in  his  an$wer;  but 
by'de^p^es  he  owned  the  &ct,  and  gavetbe  followipg 
reason  for  it;  that,  as  soon  as  we  bad  made peao^ 
with  America,  and  allowed  them  their  independence, 
aU'rei)gious'coDneiiion;'between  thiscountry  and  the 
indSpenclQnit  colonies,  wa^at^n  end;  in  consequence 
of  whi^h^  &i6  sectaries  f^l  to  work*  to  increase  their 
sever^  paftic^,  apd  the  4*Hiifptisis'va  particular  were 
joarryiijg  ,ejl  hi^gre  them.  -  Something  therefore  was 
to  be  doQe,  without  loss  of  time,  for  his  poor  people 
(as  be  called  them)  in  America  :  and  he  had  there- 
fore taken  the  step  in  question,  with  the  hope  of 
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preventing  ferther  dboTderi.  The  fiut  being  tiot 
deniefi,  the  gentleman,  who,  for  a  laymaa,  is  as  able 
a  chiurb'CasuiBt  as  most  of  biB  own  or  any  other  or- 
tl^r,  began  to  inquire  a  little  fertherinto  tlie  cas^ 
wtth  the  desire  to  know,  how  Mr.  Wbsltjr  had  satis- 
fied hi»  own  mind  in  this  matter,  and  wliat  grouads 
hie  had  gone  upon.  But  as  they  were  prbceediD(^ 
Sdtue  of  tiia  friends,  either  being  impaUent  of  any  de- 
lay, or  suspwUng  that  sOme  mischief  might  be  goiag 
forward,  came  abruptly  into  the  room,  and  reminded 
^r.  Wesley  that  he  had  no  more  time  to  spare. 
Thus  the  conference  w&s  ended,  and  our  friend  was 
obli^d  to  take  his  leave.  Some  tune  aftarwards  (for 
w^  had  left  his  house  that  moriung)  he  gave  ua  this 
kCcouDt,  ah  nbarly  as  lean  recollect ;  ahd  ha^g  been 
|H<ese(tt  at  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon,  was  so  well  pleased, 
jthat  be  wished  half  the  clei^  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land had  preached  the  same  doctriaea,  with  the  same 
zeal  ai^  devotion'. 

In  this  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  subject 
of  the  cohierericfe,  when  compared  together,  we  have 
the  character  df  Metbodism  complete :  it  is  Chfiitim 
■godliness  withmtt  ChrisHan  order.  It  is  phy  "tee 
could  not  obteon  Mr.  Wesley's  owii  senbe  Of  ^  com- 
inissTon  with  which  yii>  bishops  were  a^nt  Mt:  bdt^ 

1  Let  us  hope  that  the  other  half  ifo  preach  them. 
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ss  We  weit  disappomted  id  that,  we  must  inquire  fen* 
du'rielres,  and  answer  a^  well  as.  vit  can,  whbout  bis 
help.  The  case  obliges  us  to  ask  these  two  questicms : 
i.  With  what  view  this  was  done?  and  S.  By  iVhat 
authority?  By  Mr,  Wesley's  own  accoutit,  this  wa» 
hia  eicpedient  for  the  preventfa^  of  coofusjon :  whencd 
we  may  gather,  that  be'supposed  coofusioo  was  not 
to  be  prevented  among  Christians,  but  by  retaining 
the  ordfer  of  bishops :  -4nd  farmer,  thatt  unity  hfld^  in 
bis  opiaioD,  been  preserved  among  his  own  people  hj 
their  relation  to  the  episcopacy  of  the  church  df  £ilg* 
land,  from  which  neither  he  nbr  they  dtd.everpi'j^ft 
themselves  to  be  iti  a  state  elf  separation.  Of  das 
maay  proofs  might  he  given.  Their  present  appli^p 
f»iUon  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocesd  was  a  confessioa 
of  bi«  authority^  and  stgtiiSed  a  desire  Of  acting  under 
jt;  anc|  Mr^  Wesley  had  presented  himself  at  the 
^oratAQnioti  jn  the  cathedral  church  at  Briatotjiaod 
hod  received  it  from  the  haods  of  bishop  Bagotj.a6 
tiae  bishop  himself  informed  me-  Mr.  Wesley  might 
perbftps  have  considered  fartiier,  that,  if  htsbops 
ff«ra  wftnting  in  America  for  the  prederration  of  unity 
among  his  people,  bod  he  himself  did.  not  send  them, 
pobody  else  ever  would :  for,  as  the  Bridsh  govem- 
9)ept  i}id  not  send  them,,  when  it  had  power,  so  to  dO, 
it  was  little  to  be  expected  ^y  trould  attempt  it 
when  they  had  none^  I  cannot  sciy  ^bat  use  he 
tqi^ht  iqaVB:of.the  diiqiute  t^tyr&en  Dn  Mtiyhew,  mi 
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Ameiican  disseater,  and  archbishop  Seeker,  about 
the  sending  of  bishops  from  hence  to  America ;  which 
I  bare  always  considered  as  the  be^nningand  cause 
of  the  revolt  that  soon  followed  :  this,  I  say,  I  do  not 
know,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate :  therefore, 
let  us  now  ask  the  second  question,  hy  what  authority 
lie  sent  bishops  to  America  ?   - 

-  There  are  but  tfro  possible  ways  of  putting  men 
truly  into  the  ministry :  the  one  is  by  succession ;  the 
other  by  immediate  revelation  or  appointment  from 
God  himself.  Paul  received  liis  commission  to  preach, 
ikA  o/"  man' nor  by  man,  but  of  God,  who  put  him 
into  the  miniatiy.  Other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  re- 
ceive their -cosunission  by  imposition  of  hands,  from. 
those  who  bad  received  it  before^  In  this  latter  way 
of'silccession,  no  man  can  possibly  give  that  which 
be  bath  not  received.  Mr.  Wesley,  being  himself 
but  a  presbyter,  could  no  more  make  a  bishop,  Uian 
A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  can  make  a 
member  of  the  house  of  lords,  who  is  made  by 
creation  irom  the  king :  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
greater,  not  the  greater  of  the  less.  And,  as  this 
could  not  be  done  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  virtue  of  what 
be  was,  it  must  have  been  dAne  in  virtue  of  what  be 
thought  himself  to  be,  a  vicar-general  of  heaven,  who 
was  above  all  human  riiles,  and  could  give  a  cot]^- 
mission,  by  a  superior  right  vested  in  his  own  per- 
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son.  If  he  acted  of  bimself,  as  JcAm  Wesley,  a  pres-r 
byter  oi  tfae  church  of  Engiaad,  he  act^  against  aU 
sende  and  order;  and,  by  taking  upon  himself  what 
DO  man  can  take,  he  would  iotroduce  in  the  issue 
more  confusion  than  he  would  prevent.  The  end 
wilt  never  be  prospierous,  when  we  do  evil  -  that 
good  may  come;  and^  if  it  doth  not  please  God  ta 
uphold  his  own  work  in  his  own  way»  no  man  caa 
do  it  for  him.  He  may  seem  to  do  sMnetbing,  but 
it  will  not  last :  he  works  upon  a  prtndple,  the  tend- 
ency of  wtiich  is  not  to  edification  but  to  diaeolittion.' 
If  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  act  as  of  himself,  but  as  by 
immediate  revelation  fix)m  God,  and  by  the.  primary 
iuthority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  church,  then  he  maa 
an  enthusiast  in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
w6rd ;  and  any  otlier  person,  or  any  hundred  persons, 
might  act  as  he  did,  if  they  could  think  of  themselves 
as  he  thought  of  bimself  But  all  such  confusion  waii 
foreseen  and  prevented,  by  the  rules  and  orders;  of 
a  church  visibly  appointed  and  visibly  cootinued: 
When  any  people,  whoever  tbey  are,  think  they 
can  act  with  ,God  against  the  rules  of  God,  4bey  Are 
either  become  rationalists,  who  do'aU  by  huma^ .au- 
thority, and  doiy  all  spiritual  communication  between 
God  and  man ;  or  enthusiasts,  who  tbink  the  inspira- 
tion or  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  set  them  above  the 
fttfrns  of  the  church ;  which  persuasion  terminates 
in  spiritual  republicanism.     In  the  Christian  society, 
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two  things  are  to  be-keptup  wi^  all  diligence ;  thew 
an  unity  and  piety.  The  man  who  should  suppose 
that  unity  without  piety  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  bim 
to  heaven,  would  be  under  a  great  mistake,  and  he 
would  be  justly  condemned  and  despised  for  it.  But 
is  not  he,  who  supposes  that  piety  without  unity  will 
carry  him  to  heaven,  under  as  great  (and,  if  be  be- 
liefs the  apostle,  as  danguous)  a  mistake"?  The 
sobject  merits  great  oiDsideratioo :  but  I  ssy  no  more 
of  it  la  this  place.  It  re^nds  me  of  an  anecdote  I 
heard  several  years  ago,  and  I  believe  Ushop  Horse 
-Was  my  author.  When  John  and  Charles  Wesley  be- 
gan their  new  ministry,  one  of  them  went  to  consult 
with  Mr.  William  Law,  as  a  person  of  profound 
judgement  in  spiritual  matters;  and,  when  the  case 
had  been  opened,  and  the  intention  explained,  Mr. 
Law  made  answer :  ''  Mr.  Wesley,  if  you  wish  to  re- 
"  form  the  world  and  spread  the  Gospel,  you  must 
"  undertake  the  work  in  the  same  spirit  as  you  would 
"  take  a  curacy  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire;  but,  if 
**  you  pretend  to  a  new  commission,  and  go  forth  in 
'^  tiie  s|nrit  and  power  of  to  apostle,  your  scheme  will 
"  end  in  Bedlam." 


■"  See  and  consider  the  xiith  and  xiiith  chapters  of  1  Cor.  the 
xiiith  as  a  continuation  of  the  xiith.  Some  excellent  hints  will 
be  found  on  tbis  subject  in  the  Cautions  to  the  Readers  of  Mr. 
Law,  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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John  Weftle;  was  a  wooderfut  man  in  bis  iva; ; 
bU  Isboars  were  abundant  and  almost  incredible "; 
in  many  respects  be  did  good;  he  made  tbousaDd^- 
of  people  sober  and  godly ;  and,  while  be  was  doing 
good,  he  aroided  evil ;  be  avoided  (at  least  in  words) 
the  sin  of  schism;  he  took  the  Christian  sid^  in 
stating  the  origin  of  power,  against  the  republicans 
of  America ;  for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oldfosii 
who  only  wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all 
this,  he  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
preserve  its  unity ;  and  thence,  in  eflfect,  its  existence. 
I  now  unda^tand,  that  partly  from  the  loss  of  their 

"  Among  bis  own  people,  be  seemed  to  do  more  than  he  did. 
Of  thii  I  was  informed  by  a  bookseller,  who,  like  othen,  had  been 
injured  in  his  trade  by  tbe  encroachments  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the 
■vsy  o{  hook-nuiking :  and  I  vas  witness  to  some  inttances  of  this 
nyieir.  He  put  his  name  to  a  translation  of  Tlipmat  a  Kenpis, 
as  iftha  tiaptlation  had  been  his  ovn :  but  a  friend  showed  m^ 
an  old  translation,  with  which  it  agreed,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
ia  every  word.  He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philoso- 
phy, though  be  tells  us  curiously  in  the  preface,  it  was  taken  from 
the  work  of  a  professor  at  Jena,  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be  al- 
lowed great  nerit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a  work  of 
minei  as  if  it  bad  been  an  original  Arork,  partly  copied,  and  partlj 
puf  into  English  verse,  without  asking  tbe  consent,  or  piakirig  4 
word  of  acknowledgement  in  the  title  or  a  preface,  to  the  author. 
He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible  good  from  any  labour  of 
mine,  without  being  envied ;  but  such  proceedings  have  too  much 
the  appearance  of  party-ciaft  to  consist  well  with  honest  unfifliecl- 

cd  piety; 
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leader,  and  partly  frona  tbe  confusion  of  tbe  times, 
they  b&ve  embraced  smat  bad  opinions ;  id  codw-. 
quence  of  wbicb,  with  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
cburcb,  tbey  will,  not  mucb  lonj^r  be  distinguished 
from  other  dbsenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
the  worst. of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken,  the 
snuff  may  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  tbe  supply  of 
oil  beiog  gone,  the  light  can  be  of  no  long  continu- 
ance. If  the  Methodists  would  keep  what  they  have 
got,  Euid  prevent  their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  98  Mr. 
Wesley  did :  tbey  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
church,  so  long  as  any  church  shall  remain  to  which 
tbey  may  be  related. 

About  a  year  after  the  accident  of  the  sermon  and 
the  conference,  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  published 
hy  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  tbe  factof.aeading  out 
bishdps  is  confessed.  This  book  bishop  Home  bad 
procured ;  and,  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were 
walking  together  in  his  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned 
to  tbe  passage  and  showed  it  me ;  and  afterwards  he 
put  it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  hq 
printed  betore  his  death ;  and  this  brings  me  to  ths 
end  of  bis  literary  life. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  admire  bishop  Home's 
works,  and  were  not  acquainted  with  his  person,  it 
may  be  proper,  before  I  conclude,  to  say  something  of 
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his  naUtral  Ufs.  -When  he  firat  came  to  tbe.aniTersHy' 
of  Oxford,  he  was  quite  a-boy ;  t>ut  being  at  a  tisM: 
of  life  when  boys  alter  very  &8t,  be  soon  grew  up  into 
a  person  so.agreeable,  that,  at  the  opening  of  theHad- 
clifie  library,  when  all  were.  Hssembled  rand, made 
their  best .  appearance,  :I  beard  it  said  of  him,  that 
there  was  not  then  a  handsomer  young  man  in  the 
theati;^.  But  he  was  not  of  a  strong  and  muscular 
constitution;  and,  from  the  disadrantago  of  being 
very  nearsightcid  (quite  helpless  without  the  use  of -a 
glass),  he  did.pot  render  himself  more  robust  by  the 
practice  of  any  athletic  exercise.  Amusements  of 
that  sort  gave  him.  more  trouble  thiui  tiiey  werb 
.worth,  aod  he  never  pursued  ^em  with  auy  alacrity. 
It  is  .related  -of  bbhop  Bull,  that  he  was  not  addicted 
to  any  .innocent  pleasure,  which  is  often  necessary  to 
unbend  the  mipd  and  preserve  the  body  in  health 
aod  vigour.  The  only  diversion  (if  it  may  be  called 
a  diversion)  to  which  this  gr^at  man  ivas  addicted, 
was  the  enjoyraent  of  agreeable  conversation ;  and 
the  same  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  Dn  Home 
lo  the  end  of  his  life.  I  wish  every  young  man  who 
is  intended  for  a  scholar,  had  aOme  good  or  some  ne* 
CQisary  reason  for  not  being  led  away  by  any  sort  of 
recreation.  It  was  of  service  to  his  mind  that  he  was 
DO.  fisherman,  no  shooter,  no  hunter,  no  horseman  : 
the  cultivation  of  his  understanding  was  thdrefiire 
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carried  on  with  lets  ioterruption,  and  his  improve- 
ments were  rapid.  While  on  horseback  be  seemed 
to  be  in  more  danger  than  -other  young  ttien :  and  he 
had  a  friend  who  was  so  much  concerned  for  his 
safety,  that  he  sometimes  rode  after  him,  to  watcb 
Over  him,  without  letting  him  know  of  it.  But  so 
it  happened,  notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  that  he 
saw  him  suffer  oae  bad  fell,  upon  a  dirty  road,  into 
a  deep  slcmgh,  and  another  upon  very  hard  ground,  . 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Hisihorse  was  then 
upon  a  gallop,  and  the  fall  pitched  him  upon  his 
Cw^ead ;  but,  by  the  protection  of  a  good  prori-r 
dcDce,  the  blow  only  gave  him  a  bead-ache,  which 
soOB  went  off  without  any  other  ill  effect.  When 
he  came  at  last  to  be  a  bishop,  tiie  friend  who  had 
formerly  been  his  attendant  reminded  him  of  tltesfi 
accidents,  and  observed  uppn  them,  "  My  lord,  X 
«  saw  you  fall  twice,  I  have  seen  you  rise  three 
"  times :"  meaning,  that  he  had  first  risen  to  be 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  then  to  be  dean  oi 
Canterbury,  and  aAerwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  year  after  be  came  Co  Oxford,  he  fell  sick  of 
the  amalUpox,  wtuch  proved  very  favourable,  and 
he  was  removed  to  a  house  upon  the  hill  at  Head- 
ingtoa  &x  an  airing ;  where  bis  recovery  bad  raised 
his  spirits  to  such  a  pitch,  that  his  friends  could  not 
but  observe  the  grooving   vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
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augunte  that  hU  wits  were  inteoded  ftM*  some  very 
active  part  upon  the  stage  of  human  life,  as  it-  after- 
wards proved. 

In  the  year  1758  be  was  appointed  junior  proctoi' 
of  the  university;  on  the  27th  of  April,  1759,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1764,  that  of  D.  D.  His  health  continued  tolerably 
good,  till  the  time  of  his  proctorship:  and  here  it 
ooght  in  justice  to  be  remembered,  that  he  made  one 
of  the  best  prbctors  ever  known  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  He  was  strict  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ; 
but  his  strictness  was  accompanied  by  so  much  mild- 
ness and  goodness,  that  he  was  equally  beloved  and 
feared.  His  duty  called  upon  him  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  houses  of  poor  and  disorderly  people; 
in  one  of  which  he  took  the  measles,  and  suffered 
much  by  that  distemper.  The  time  at  whidi  this 
Bcddent  happened  was,  in  one  respect,  rather  unfor- 
tunate ;  for  he'  was  confined  &t  the  time  when  be 
should  have  resigned  his  office  by  a  personal  attend- 
ance in  the  theatre.  Dr.  Thurlow,  the  \aie  bishop 
of  Durham,  being  at  that  time  collector,  delivered 
tii6  Latin  speech,  at  the  close  of  which  he  spoke  to 
this  effect :  *'  As  to  the  late  proctor,  I  shall  speak 
*'  of  him  but  in  few  words,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
*'  can  appeal  to  all  that  are  here  present.  If  ever 
"  virtue  itself  was  visible  and  dwelt  upon  earth,  it  was 
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"  JD  the'  person  who  this  day  lays  'down  his  office.'^ 
Which  words  were  followed  by  a  universal  clappiog.- 
It  was  for^nate  in  one  respect  that  he  was  not  pre- 
sent; for  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  full  justice  was 
done  to  his  character. 

On  the  S7tb  of  January  1768,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Jenner,  he  was  elected  president  of  Magdalen 
College:  in  1771  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  Majesty;  which  appointment  he  held  till 
he  was  preferred  to  the  deanry  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
S£d  of  September  17SI :  and  on  the  7tb  of  June  1791 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  io  Lambeth 
chapel,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Bagot  to  the  see  of 
St  Asaph.  After  he  became  president  of  Magdalen 
college,  be  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
(now  earl  of  Liverpool,)  a  little  to  the  disturbance  of 
bis  academical  pe&(X.  Mr.  Jenkinson  had  been  one 
of  his  contemporaries  at  University  College:  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  univer- 
sity, always  promised  to  i/o  something,  and' to  be 
something,  beyond  other  men  of.  his  time.  It  was 
not  possible  that  two  siKh  young  men  zshe  and  Mr. 
Home  could  be  near  neighbours  without  being  fond 
of  each  other's  company.  The  friendship  once  form- 
ed was  ever  after  preserved :  and  when  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son, though  well  known  to  be  of  what  was  then  called 
(be  court  party,  offered  himself  to  represent  the 
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university  in  parliameht,  his  two  friends,  the  presi- 
d^t  of  Magdalen,  and  the  master  of  UniTenity  Col- 
lege, voted  for  him  without  success.  Ilieir  depar- 
ture OD  this  occasion  from  'what  was  then  thought 
the  old  and  profier  interest  of  the  university,  brought 
upon  them  some  animadversions  from  a  few- of  the 
^warmest  advocates  on  theother  «ide ;  and  little  scur- 
rilous witticisms  flew  about  against  them  both  in  the 
newspapers;  which,  so  far  as  their  own  persons 
were  coocerned,  had  little  effect  a{K>n  either,,  but 
that  of  exciting  their  laughter;  and  they  have  often 
beea  heard  to  make  themselves  merry  .with  several 
passages  of  that  time. 

Soon  after  he  was  advanced  to  thepresidentaiitp 
fof  M^daleo  College,  be  maniod  the  only,  daiugfat^r 
of  PhilipL Burton,  esq.  a  lady  for.  whom  he.always 
preserved  the  most  inviolate  affectiom  By  her  he 
had  three  daughters ;  of  whom  ^e  eldestris  iQarried 
to  the  rei^reod  M r.  Selby  Hele,  and:ths.}iQnBgesttd 
the  reverend  Mr.  Hole.  The  uoDUBrried  daughter 
resides  withi  Mrs.  Ilome,  at  Uxbriclge.  Thcf^ra^er 
reiideoce  of  .tlus  .&raiiy,  near  Wiodaor,  ii^tiodQced 
him  to  the  acqugiatuice  of  several  great  and  respeot- 
able  characters  io  that  neighbourhood,  particulariy 
sir  George  Howard,  who  received,  aud  may  probably 
have  preserved,  many  of  his  letters'.     .  ., 

*  I  recollect  in  ibUplacc  an  accidMt  wfc)ch  bepptnedto'obt  of 
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In  tbe  year  1776  be  vrbt  appt^nted  ri<^cfabRC«llor 
of  the  uDirersi^,-  and  coatiaued  in  tbat'ofllce  till 
October  1780.  His  viee-cbancellorsbip  iotroduced 
bim  to  the  acquaiotaoce  of  lord  North,  tben  chan- 
cellor of  the  university :  a  noblemaD,  who  to  a  fide 
tetpper  and  pleasant  wit,  had  added  such  good  prioei- 
pies  and  useful  learning,  that  be  found  io  Dr.  Honie 
a  person  eiactly  suited  to  his  own  mipd  :  bad  I  sup* 
pose  itowiag  to  the  united  interest  of  lord  North  and 
th0  present  «arl  of  liyerpool,  that  he  was  made  dean 
of  Canterbury;  When  this  happeoed,'fae  wtHild  will- 
ingly haT6  quitted  bis  cares  at  Oxford,  and  taken  up 
bis  residence  io  Kent,  bis  native  county ;  but  that  a 
friend,  to  whose  judgement  he  owed  respect,  would 
not bgtiu  to  XbA  prudence  ctf  such  a  step;  Asfof  the 
iteao  hinsM^  worldly  adTantage  was  no  object  with 
him ;  be  lived  .ks  be  ought ;  and,  if  be  ^bs  ilo  Ibaer 
ti  tbe  yeal*'s  end,  be  was  perfectly  satisfied;  Tbis'I 
know,  becdusc  I  haWe  ir  lindier  b»  oWd:  bind^  that  bb 
laidiipaMlaiigifFoiq  luB  pri^filtmintb  is.tbe  cbuteb. 

biiletten.  He  conespoRdedfermeriy  with  Mr.  Price  of  Epsoni, 
idltMc  lady  mw  du  lUter  at  AodcMt  SUtie^  ewj.  .  <B;  a  nitlake 
mtvt  ^m*>  l»ttwf*ll  iflto-tbe  tumla  «f  ^Mr^SMw  t*»<l  it  hifr 
peoed  to  cOB>&in;;oiiietT««  r«iparka. upon  the  lives  and  ch«r^cMre 
of  courtiers.  When  this  was  kment^d  as  an  unfortunate  ciicutn- 
■taoce,  "  No,  no,*  said  Mr,  Price,  "  no  misfortune  at  all — very 
"  proper  those  busy  gentlemen  tn  high  life  should  see  what  Icarn- 
^'^  tdinehAink  of  Atai  and  their  lituaiiqii."' 
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What  be  gave  away  was  with  sudi  B«ct^»  that  It 
\V9»  supposed  by  bodq^  persons  to  he  little :  bot^  after 
bis  delith,  wbeo  the  peoMoneFSi  Ur  mbom  be  badi  beeii 
a  entattat  beai&ctor,  rose  upj  to  lodk  about  tbem 
for  some  dtfaer  support,  then  it  began  to  be  Jcoomi 
wbo  BDd  how  many  tbey  were.  He  compladoled  to 
one  (tf  bi»  most  iotimate. friends,  bbw  much  it  was 
out  of  his  itay  t»  discover  siJch  objects  as  trere 
worthy  and.  proper^  becai^e  be  desceoded.  so  little 
into  cobimereeiwitb  the  wvrld ;  yet,  slid  1&,  tet  aby 
body  show  me,  in  dny  case;  what  ought  to  be  dobfr, 
and  they  will  always  fidd  ate  ready  to  do  it.  So  far 
as  he  knew,  he  did  good  j  and  often  attemtited.  it, 
when  he  ctwld  not  know ;  wbich  is  aiftre  or  less  the 
one  w^  every  charitable  mm-  The  discisropient 
of  objaets.is  the  prifilegs  '<>f  God  alone;  who  yet 
doetfa  gebd  unto  aU,  ;wbef e  we  know  it  niit> 

As  ofteh  as  be  was  at  Gaqterbury,  his  time  pasted 
rery  pleaeanUy :  fae  waft  i^  bis  natif e  country :  the 
faoiliea  of  the  place  ami  the  neighbourhood  showed 
Hm  Uie  greatest  respect,  an(l  M'ere  delighted ,  .wift 
his  torn  pany  and  cbnvbrsation :  ilhe,  09U}d:  har^  m- 
dulged  himsti^  with  prudMo^  ,as  be  wMhed  to  Agj, 
he  would  have  fixed. himself  t)iere:fw  iJie  remainder 
of  his  life :  butbe  iStiU  sabmitted  to  the  aosettled  life 
of  a  pilgrim,  between  the  two  3ituati<»is  of  his  college 
and  bis  deanry:  .with  eyery  ttvog:  thvtilay  between 
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Oxford  and  Caoterbury  he  was  ncqnuoted,  and  with 
little  besidiBS.  In  ttie  year  1788  bis  constitutional 
infirmities  began  to  increase  upon  him :  '*  I  have 
"  been  more  than  erer  harassed)"  said  be,  "  this  year, 
"for  four  months  past,  with  defluxioas  on  my  head 
"  and  breast ;  they  have  driven  me  to  lake  ^e  benefit 
"  of  the  Headington  dr,  this  chamiiDg  season ', 
*'  which,  by  God's  blessing,  will  enable  me  to  get 
"  -clesF  for  the  summer,  1  believe.  Bat,  as  I  grow 
"older,  I  shall  dread  the  return  of  winter.  Dd  you 
**  know  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  preserva- 
*'  tire?  My  good  friends  of  the  church  wish  me  to 
'*  continue  here,  and  engage  to  do  the  business  of  the 
*'  MidflUmmer  chapter  without  me.  I  am  urged  to 
^'^glft'Once  more  upon  a  AorK— as  much  like  an  ass 
**hs  possible.  '  Long  disuse  hath  ntfw  been  added 
"  to  an  original  awkwardness :  however,  by  keep- 
"  ing  to  a  gentle  pace,  I  shall  avoid  going  off",  as  you 
'>'  remember  it  was  my  hap  once  to  do,. like  a  frog 
*' frdm  a  board."  The  visiting  of  some  warering- 
place,  Brightbelmstone,  or  Ramsgate,  for-  the  bene:> 
fitOf-sea-i»tbing,  had  often  been  of  great  service  to 
hifD.  Bat  notwithstanding  dl  tlMit  could  b«  don^ 
-he  grew  old  faster  than  his  years  would  accoiint  fic»r, 
'being  now  only  in  his  6fty-Seventh.  year:  so  that 
when  It  design  was  formed  of  makinghim  a  hishoi^ 

*  The  letter  is  diit*i  May  SOj^irw.     ■  ■■ 
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he  felt  himself  by  no  means  inclined  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  so  weighty  an  office ;  and  it  was  not 
till  af^er  nauch  reasoning  with  himself,  that  he  was 
'  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it.  I  do  not  remember,  that 
I  ever  took  upon  me,  while  this  affair  was  depend- 
ing, to  throw  in  one  word  of  advice,  for  it  or  against 
it ;  but  rather  that  I  left  all  things  to  work,  as  Pro- 
vidence should  direct^.  It  was  a  sincere  affliction 
to  me»  when  I  attended  him  at  Norwich,  to  see  how 
bis  limbs  began  to  fail  him.  The  palace  there  is  en- 
tered by^a  large  flightof  steps;  on  which  he  observed 
one  day,  "  Alas !  I  am  come  to  these  steps,  at  a  time 
"  of  life,  when  I  can  neither  go  up  them  nor  down 
*'  them  with  safety."  However,  he  resisted  his  in- 
firmities with  a  degree  of  resolution.  He  accustom- 
ed himself  to  walk  early  in  the  garden  by  my  per- 
suasion ;  and  assented  to  it,  in  his  pleasant  way,  with 

^  Very  soon  after  the  Dominatioo  of  deaa  Horoe  to  tbe  see  of 
Norwich,  a  clergyman  of  that  city,  calling  upon  a  clergyman  of 
the  city  of  London,  said  to  him,  "  Report  Cells  us,  that  the  dean 
"  of  Canterbury  is  to  be  our  bishop."  "  Yes,"  said  the  London 
clergyman,  "so  1  hear,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  be  will  make  a 
"  truly  Chiutian  bishop." — f  Indeed  1"  replied  the  other ;  "  well, 
"  I  do  not  know  him  myself,  being  a  Cambridge  man ;  but  it  is 
"  currently  reported  at  Norwich  that  he  is  a  Methodist-" — The 
lame  clergyman,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  his.  bishop, 
was  much  delighted  with  him;  and  afterwards  lamented  his 
death  as  a  great  toss  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  and  to 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  in  particular. 

VOL.   I.  H 
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these  Words :  "  Mr.  William,"  (for  so  it  had  been  his 
custom  to  call  me  for  many  years,)  "  I  have  heard  you 
"  say,  that  the  air  of  the  momiag  is  a  dram  to  the 
"mind:  I  n'ill  rise  to-morrow  and  take  a  dram." 
l^at  the  faculties  of  his  mind  did  not  fail,  in  the  way 
'  it  was  imagined,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Norwich, 
I  could  show  by  the  contents  of  the  last  letter  he 
wrote  to  me,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  in 
which  there  is  the  same  humour  and  spirit  as  hf^  dis* 
tlnguisbed  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  That  he  was 
not  subject  to  fits  of  weakness  in  hi6  mind,' I  do  not 
say ;  he  could  not  persevere  in  a  train  of  thought,  as 
he  used  to  do,  but  applied  hiAiseif  by  short  intervals, 
as  Iris  ability  would  permit ;  and  in  that  way  he  could 
execute  more  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
him,  under  bis  bodily  infirmities.  From  two  visits 
to  Hath  be  bad  received  sensible  benefit,  and  was 
meditating  a  third,  when  I  left  him  in  the  autumn 
of  1791,  which  he  had  been  requested  not  to  de- 
fer too  long.  At  my  departure  from  Norwich,  he 
carried  me  in  his  coach  about  ten  miles ;  and  we 
conversed  by  the  way  on  the  subject  of  his  charge,  of 
which  his.  mind  was  full,  and  which  he  was  then  be<- 
ginning  to  print.  When  I  had  made  him  a  promise 
to  meet  him  during  his  next  visit  at  Bath,  he  set  me 
down  at  Lodden,  and  I  betook  myself  to  my  horses. 
That  moment  will  for  ever  dwell,  like  a  black  spot, 
upon  the  mind,  in  which  we  had  the  last  sight  of  a 
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ibeloved  frtentj.  After  ^s  pftrting  I  nev^rnw  hm 
more.  His  company  I  can  nofp  se«k  tmiy  io  bw 
writings ;  which  are  aJnw&t  ooy  daily  dg)ight>  Hi* 
jouFfiey  to  Bath,  contralry  to  the  persuasion  of  hu 
firioDd^,  was  de&rred  too  long-  Yet  he  had  atill  sueb 
t-emairuog  rigour  in  his  Hobd,  thftt  he  did  ooi  in* 
tend  to  make  hia  visit  to  Bath  as  idle  one ;  but  ss- 
hrated  from  his  manuscript  sennoos  a  suffiejeat  aavor 
her  to  compos?  a  volume,  and  took  thfi|u  with  him, 
intending  to  employ,  a  printer  at  Bath  tipen  theni- 
To  this  he  was  partly  encouraged  hy  an  o^cs'fatiqo 
his  good  and  a&ctiooate  lady  bad  made  iipoa  hinr, 
from  tbe  experience  o£  several  ^eara,  that  he  nevfx 
leemed  to  be  so  well  as  when  he  had  priuters  about 
him ;  of  which  she  had  even  then  seen  a  siting  ex- 
ample at  Norwich.  But,  alas!  while  he  was  upon 
tbe  road,  be  suffered  a  paralytieBtFO^,  and,  tliough 
very  ill,  finished  his  journey.  Mrs.  Horne  after  thi^ 
ivFoia  me  a  tetter  full  of  hope,  that,  as  the  bishop  could 
walk  to  the  pump'room  daily,  be  would  still  recover: 
in  consequence  of  which,  I  vent  with  sotne  courage 
to  Loudon,  intendii^  to  go  oa  irotn  thpnce  to  jBsth  ; 
but  was  informed,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  fn.town,  that  be 
was  not  expected  to  oontinue  many  d»ys :  and  the ' 
n4xt  day  brought  us'ithe-melaocboly  nenrs  of  bv 
death. 

My  worthy  ffiend  and  pleasfiint  cptiopApipn,  the 
V  S 
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reverend  Charles  Millard  his  chaplain,  was  with  him 
at  Bath,  and  was  witness  to  many  affecting  passages 
which  happened  toward  his  latter  end.  Bad  as  he 
was,  if  Mrs.  Home  entered  the  room,  he  spoke  to 
her  with  his  usual  cheerfulness;  although  a  stupor 
comnoonly  oppressed  him,  under  which  his  mind 
wandered,  and  his  speech  was  confused ;  but  from 
what  could  be  understood,  his  thoughts  were  always  . 
at  work  upon  some  heavenly  subject.  When  it 
was  proposed,  that  the  holy  commnnion  should 
be  administered  to  him  by  his  chaplain,  "  By  all 
"  means,"  said  he,  **  you  cannQt  do  a  better  thing." 
In  this  service  he  joined  with  great  devotion ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am  blessed 
■"  indeed'!" 

On  the  Friday  before  his  death,  while  his  house- 
keeper was  in  waiting  by  hb  bed-side,  he  asked  her, 
on  what  day  of  the  week  the  srventeenth  day  of  the 
month  would  fall?  She  answered,  on  Tuesday. 
*'  Make  a  note  of  that,"  said  he,  "  in  a  book :"  which, 
to  satisfy  him,  she  pretended  to  do.  This  proved  to  be 
the  day  on  which  he  died — as  quietly  as  he  had  lived. 
From  this  occurrence,  a  rupKtar  got  abroad,  as  if  be 
had  received  some  forewarning  of  the  time  of  bis 

'  The  letter  of  Mn,  Elizabeth  Salmon,  describing  this  scene, 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
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death.  Tatbis  I  can  foy  uotJiing;  but'l  cm  think, 
without  any  danger  of  beiag  mistaken,  that  if  ever' 
there  was  a  man  in  these  Utter  days,  wlio  .was' worthy; 
to  receive  from  above  any  unuaoai  testimony  due  to 
superior  piety,  he  was  that  maa. 

The  affliction  of  his  family  was  much  reliei^  at 
this  time  by  the  fnendly  and  charitable  visits  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hannah  More,'  who  was  ,then  at 
Bath,  and  well  knew  how  much  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  bishop.  ■. . 

One  of  his  lordship's  cliaplains  attended  bim  to 
bis  grave,  and  then  returned  in  sorrow  to  Norwich: 
hb  other  chaplain  paid  the  tribute  due  to  his  memory 
in  a  plEUQ  monumental  inscription.  Both  of  them 
can  unite,  in  declaring,  as  they  do  with  pleasure,  that 
the  loss  to  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  aad  to  themselves 
in  particular,'  hath  beeo  reptured  for  beyond  tbeir  ex- 
pectations, ID  the  person  of  their  pi'esent  diocesan ', 
the  respectable  and  amiable  successor  of  Dr.  Horhe. 
May  his  days  t^e.  as  long  and  as  happy,  in  his  present 
situation,  a£  those  of  his, predecessor  were  few  and 
.  evil!  .";:■:-.  .    ■:■-.: 


*  This  alludes  to  Dr.  Chailes  Manners  Suttoo,  now  archbbhop 
■<i( Caid6rb(iiy.     ;  ■  .;  ;;   ;  ■  i    '    i    ,:  .        .1' 
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Tbe  iOBcriptioQ  is  upon  the  tomb  where  he  Wat 
boiied,  ib  the  cbuFcb<yard  at  EUbam  in  Keat,  the 
residence  of  his  &UiiBr-ia4ftw  Mt-.  Binton;  mad  tb^ 
stime  is  refxnted  u'pm  a  tablet  of  marble  affixed  to 
a  pillar  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  choir  of  tbe  cathe- 
dral church  at  Norwich ;  of  which  tbe  following  is  a 
fidpj:        ■ 

Sacred  to  tLe  memory  of 

Tbe  Right  Reverend  Geohqe  Horse,  D.D. 

Many  years  presictent  oT  Magdalen  College  in  Oifotd, 

Deab  uf'Ointerbury, 

And  late  bishop  of  this  diocese: 

In  wb«>«0'chBte£ier 

Depth  of  learning,  brightness  of  imagination. 

Sanctity  of  manners,  and  sweetness  of  temper 

Were  united  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  mortality. 

With  liisdisfftjutsestrom  die  pulpit,  his  hearers, 

'itht'tliei-  of  tteetoiV«rity,'tie«ky,  or  the  TOnntry  fOtUti,      ' 

'  W»re  flilitie^  nd  detiglrted. 

<U^  CmuMtfUrji  on  tbe  Pialmi  will  eedtipue  la  be 

A  compaaien  to  the  closet, 

Till  tbe  Jerolion  of  earth  shall  end  in  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

His  iiou},  Slaving  patiently  suffered  under  such  infirmities, 

As  iWmied  iitft  4ue  to  liis  years, 

Took  ?(9  Wg%l  lfr«m  tlm  'viHe  <tf iftfceiyy     -  ' 

To  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  church  of  England,        ,  i 

And  hb  surviving  friends  and  admirers, 

January  17,  1793*  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  have  I  brought  this  good  man/td  >^"&nd, 
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through  the  labours  and  studies  of  Iqs  liie;  ia  all 
which  his  example  may  be  attended  with  some  happy 
effect  on  those  who  sball  make  themselves  acqufunted 
with  his  history.  In  writing  it  I  have  not  permitted 
.  myself  to  consider,  what  suppressions  or  alterations 
would  have  rendered  it  more  agreeable  to  some 
peo[de  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  As  truth  will 
generally  succeed  best  in  the  end,  I  have  made  tl^ 
story  such  as  I  found  it.  I  have  concealed  nothing 
out  of  fear ;  I  have  added  nothing  out  of  m^lig^ ;  and 
must  DOW  commit  what  I  have  written  to  that  v^et^ 
of  judgement,  which  all  my  other  writings  have  v^et 
with. 

Some  slight  reports  have  been  thrown  out,  which, 
without  such  an  explanaUon  as  I  have  in  readiness, 
might  be  understood  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  me- 
mory. A  short  life  of  hiqi  wa^  writt^  in  the  year 
1793',  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Tod4i  a  cl^rgyajan  pf 
the  cbiirch  of  Canterbury,  who  has  spoke?  very 
highly  of  him,  but  not  above  his  character  in  any 
one  respect.  Y^  sqpkb  wnlfir  in  ^a  periodical  pubt 
licatioo  could  not  content,  himsielf  without  makiiig 
invidioiis  comparisons,  and  insiaiutiDg.iD  the  puhlif 
that  Mr.  Todd  had  been  :giBlty  of  exagg^atiob ; ,  but 

■  In  a  volume  entitled.  Some  Account  of  the  Deans  of  Canter- 
bury, &c.  He.  hy  Henry  John  Tfid^,  M.  A. 
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I  may  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  whether  it 
be  not  a  worse  mistake,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
to  depreciate  with  an  ill  design  than  to  exaggerate 
with  B  good  one ;  even  supposing  Mr.  Todd  to  have 
done  so;  which  to  me  doth  not  appear.  I  take  Mr. 
Todd  to'  be  a  man  who  loves  the  bishop's  writings ; 
and  I  take  his  censor  to  be  a  man  who  loves  them 
not:  and  though  I  have  enlarged  <hi  many  things 
inuch  farther  from  my  own  knowledge,  than  it  was 
possible  or  proper  for  Mr.  Todd  to  do,  I  would 
never^eless  advise  my  readers  to  consult  his  account, 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  accurate  in  respect  of  its 
data,  and  in  the  titles,  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  gave  occasion  to  the  several  pieces, 
which  were  written  by  Dr.  Home,  at  the  different 
stages  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me,  that  Dr.  Home  bad  em- 
braced a  sort  of  philosophy  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  which  be  found  reason  to  give  up  toward  the  latter 
end  of  it.  Before  it  can  be  judged  how  far  this  may 
be  true,  a  necessary  distinction  is  to  be  made.  I  do 
not  recollect,  that  his  writings  any  where  diseover-a 
professed  iatt&chmeot  to  the  Hebrew  cntidsms  of  Jtf  r. 
Hutchink>n ;  and  I  could  prove  abuodantily,.fraai bis 
private  letters  to  myself,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
use  of  such  evidence  either  in  phjtoaophy  or  divinity- 
But  that  he  ever  TMiounced'  or  disbelieved  thaifM' 
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losophy,  which  aeserts  the  true  agency  of  inture,  and 
the  respective  uses  of  the  elements^  or  that  he  did  not 
-always  admire,  and  so  far  as  he  thought  it  prudent, 
insist  upon  it  and  recomniend  it,  is  not  true.  And 
I  need  not  here  appetd  to  any  of  his  private  letters, 
because  some  of  his  moat  serious  and  premeditated 
compositions  assert  this  in  terms  sufficiently  plain 
and  strong.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  last  Psalm 
he  shows  us  what  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  natural 
world.  On  the  words,  "  Pruse  him  in  the  firmament 
"of  his  power,"  he  has  the  foUowing  comment: 
"  Which  power  is  more  especially  dbplayed  in  the 
'*  formation  of  the  firmament,  or  expansion  of  the 
**  material  heavens,  and  their  incessant  operations 
"  by  means  of  the  light  and  the  air,  of  which  they 
**  are  composed,  upon  the  earth  and  all  things 
"  therein.  These  are  the  appointed  instruments  of 
"  life  and  motion  in  the  natural  world,  and  they  af- 
"  ford  us  some  idea  of  that  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
"  ration,  which  is  manifested  io  the  church  by  the 
"  effects  produced  on  the  souls  of  men,  through  the 
"  gracious  influences  of  the  light  divine,  and  the 
"  spirit  of  holiness,  constituting  the  firmament  of 
'*  God's  power  in  the  new  creation."  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  the  author's  doctrine,  that  the  firmament 
si^ifies  the  sabstance  of  the  material  heaven;  and 
that  this  substance  is  composed  of  light  and  air. 
Add  'fartiKtr,  that  these  are  the  appoifited  iostrp- 
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ments  of  life  and  raotioD  in  the  oatural  world :  that 
they  giv«  us  an  idea  of  the  power  of  God,  who  acts 
in  the  oeconomy  of  grac«  by  the  divine  light  and 
Spirit,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  acts  in  nature  - 
by  the  operation  of  the  air  and  light  upon  aU  things; 
and  that  thus  the  two  kingdoms  of  grace  and  nature 
are  fiimiJAr  in  their  constitution,  and  confirm  otx 
another.  In  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  a  philo- 
sophy whicli  the  world  does  not  generally  receive, 
the  author  of  tix  Commentary  persevered  to  the  last' 
day  of  his  life.  And  why  should  he  ooti  when  it  is 
palpably  trxie  ?  Whoever  asserts  the  agency  of  na- 
ture, and  the  offices  of  the  elements  as  here  described, 
meed  be  afraid  of  no  oontradiotion :  he  stands  upon 
a  rock,  and  has  all  asbire  to  support  him ;  and  the 
loi^  Axperience  ol  mankind,  however  it  may  lose  it- 
self in  ths  endless  mazes  of  chemistry,  and  leave  what 
is  gseful,  to  hunt  after  what  is  new,  does  yet  all  tflod 
to  conflrm  this  universal  princi[de,  that  maUer  acts 
u{H)n  matter,  and  that  the  worldiond  all  tbiogs  therein 
are  moved,  sutFtaioed,  and  animated,  by  the  agency  of 
the  heavens  upon  the  earth.  The  posuasion  was 
once  atw»t  uniTersal  in  this  country,  that  matter  is 
layered  with  attnctwo,  repulsiott,  and  gravitation, 
fa  mwaterii^  princiiHea:  but  dib  persuasion  bath 
irery  mwh  Abated  of  late  years;  and  it  should  sever 
be  forgotten,  that  Nemton  himaelif  Ii^  the  question 
4)pen.    ilt  nss  indmd  oncctboaglid  thaLtfacL-motitfii 
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of  a  secondary  planet,  or  satellite,  was  a  case  itluch 
demoBBtrated  tiie  necessity  of  attraction  :  but  since 
that  time,  the  pfaeoomena  of  electricity  have  taught 
as,  that  tether  can  act  from  an  opake  body  as  from 
a  laaoinoas  one ;  and  therefore,  that  the  same  de- 
rneot  may  move  both  Ae  primary  and  secondu^; 
of  which  discovery  philosophers  had  no  conception 
when  gravity  first  came  iota  fashioo.  Our  Royal 
Society  have  therefore  expressed  a  disposition  to 
■  admit  such  a  cwise  of  motion,  if  it  can  be  reasonably 
applied  to  the  case.  Sir  Jc^  Pringle  reoonsnended 
it'Vo  be  examined,  whether  there  be  not  a  certain  ioid 
acting  as  the  came  of  gravity,  and  of  the  various  at' 
tractions,  and  of  the  animal  and  vital  motions :  and 
it  has  been  argued  by  otba-  members  Of  the  society 
conoerning  the  solar  system,  as  if  it  ware  nom  more 
apparent  'than  heretofore,  that  an  sther  is  dispersed 
flirougb  all  space,  which  gives  to  botties  a  tendeocy 
ftota  its  denser  to  its  rarer  parts,  la  this  the  follov. 
i»»  of  Newton  and  Hutchinson  are  -now  so  nearly 
agrecfd,  that  it  is  tofae  lamented  (tiat  stsence  should 
suffer  >by  any  of  tiisir  disputes,  or  tfa^t  the  name  of 
any  person  should  l*e  held  in  coobtn^t  upon  itbat 
aCQouot;  pnrtieularly  of  socacellenta  pfirsonaa  Diw 
Htmie.  W^y  this  good  man^ould  be  xeportediD 
have  renoQBoed'what  N«mton  htnudf,  if'heliBdisecB 
MtMe  Ve  ha»e  wen,  wottld  pvtMUy  have  adBfited 
itttt'^atried  OQmhis«ttfiqnor>way,  I  iMaaotiiinde** 
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stand.  Therefore  T  distiaguish  once  more,  that  the 
philosophy,  which  Dr.'  Horoe  professed,  did  Dot  de- 
pend on  doubtful  iaterpretations  of  the.  Scripture,  but 
was  conBrmed  by  reason  and  experience,  as  it  was 
argued  in  his  State  of  the  Case  between  Newtoo  and 
Hutchinson;  from  which  be  never  departed,  and 
from  which  no  sensible  man  could  depart  In  phi; 
losophy,  thus  .de6ned  and  limited,  be  add  I  were 
always  of  a  mind.  Of  myself  I  will  say  but  little ; 
and  that  little  should  have  been  omUted,  if  I  had 
not  been  forced  upon  an  explaoation,  which  I  did 
not  expect  For  the  proof  of  such  a  system  of  nature 
as  Newton  was  not  averse  to,  I  published  a  large 
quarto  volume,  above  seven  hundred  copies  of  whicb 
are  dispersed  about  the  world;  and  there  must  be 
leariKd  and  ingenious  men  to  whom  the  thing  is  not 
unknown.  Against  some  particulars  there  may  be 
weighty  objections ;  but  against  the  general  plan,  I 
never  yet  saw  one  that  would  trouUe  me  for  five 
Diinotes  to  answer  it.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
people  will  see  as  we  do.  Where  things  have  a  new 
appearance,  the  world  must  have  time;  and  the 
author  who  proposes  them  must  wBit.ivith  patience, 
and  bear  with  every  kind  of  oppositipo.  and  defama- 
tion; the  latter  of  which  is  never  to  be  undentood 
a&  ah  uhpranjhuig'.  symptom :  foft  it  shows  thf^  an 
adversary  is  in;  distress,  when  he  answers  any  thing 
in "SUob  words la^  will  equally  answer  every  tiapg. 
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From  the  books  of  foreigners  I  learn,  that  attraction 
and  repulsioa  are  not  in  sach  estimation  as  tbey  were 
fifty  years  ago.  And  at  home,  the.  ingenious  Mr. 
George  Adams,  who  has  been  a  student  and  practi- 
tioner in  natural  philosophy  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  bas  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  new  agency 
of  nature,  and  has  made  his  use  of  it  through  the 
whole  course  of  a  large  work,  which  may  be  con- 
sidtred  as  an  Encyclopsedia  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
taking  a  larger  circuit  than  has  yet  been  attempted  . 
by  any  writer  upon  the  science.  Other  ingraious 
men  may  in  time  (as  I  am  confident  tbey  will) 
follow'  bis  example ;  till  it  shall  be  no  longer  thought 
ao  honour  to  Dr.  Home  that  be  renounced  this  phi- 
losophy, but  that  be  did  rtot  renounce  it. 

.'  If  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  me  I  will 
tell  him  a  secret,  which  he  may  use  as  a  key  to  de- 
cipher some  things  not  commonly  understood.  Be- 
'  tween  that  philosophy  which  maintains  the  agency 
of  the  heavens  upon  the  earth,  and  the  religion  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Bible,  there  is  a  relation,  which 
renders  them  both  more  credible.  By  a  person  with 
the  Christian  reli^on  in  his  mind,  this  philosophy  is 
more  easily  received ;  and  if  any  one  sees  that  this 
philosophy  is  true  in  nature,  he  will  not  long  retain' 
bis  objections  against  Christianity :  but  here  is  the 
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difficulty;  he  will  never  begin,  who  resolres  nsver 
to  go  00.  &it  of  any  rauonaUe  perwxi,  whose  mind 
is  still  at  liberty,  let  us  uk,  why  it  should  be  thought 
'  ft  thing  incredible,  that  the  creation  of  God  should 
coafirm  the  revelation  of  God  ?  By  which  I  would 
be  understood  to  meaQ — that  the  world  which  wc 
Me  should  be  a  counterpart  to  the  world  of  which 
we  have  heard,  and  in  which  we  beUeoe?  Many  in 
this  age  see  the  force  of  that  great  argument  ia  fa- 
vour of  Christianity,  which  is  drawn  from  the  aha- 
logy  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  the  kiagdom 
of  grace,  and  admire  it  above  all  other  tilings.  Dr. 
Hodrne  in  particular  had  such  an  opinion  of  it,  and 
conceived  such  hof>es  from  it,  that  he  used  to  say, 
and  did  say  it  late  in  life,  that  if  Priestley  should  ever 
become  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it 
would  be  from  the  Hutchinsonian  philosophy.  To 
such  a  declaration  as  this,  which  the  reader  may  de- 
pend upon,  I  can  add  nothing  better,  or  loore  to  the 
purpose,  than  a  passage,  from  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts, 4»ncerning  tbe  rdigioua  use  that  may  be 
made  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  writings ;  and  I  am  per- 
suafled  he  persevered,  to  the  day  oi  his  deftth,  in  the 
opinion  tliere  delivered.    The  passage  is  as  follows ; 

"Cardinal  Bellarmine  wrote  a amall  treatisfi,  ea- 
"  titled,  De  Jseemiom  Mentis  m  Datwper  Scaias 
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**  Rerum  cfait(m$m,  which  be  valued  more  thaa  aay 
"of  bia  works,  and  read  it  over  cotltiDuaWy  with 
"  great  pleasur^r  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to  it. 
"  A  work  of  that  kiad  may  be  done  in  a  far  better 
"  and  more  complete  manner,  by  the  key  Mr. 
"  Hutchinson  has  givm,  than  has  ever  yet  beea 
"  done,  and  the  natural  and  spiritoal  world  mode  to 
"  tally  in  all  particulars.  Such  a  work  woald  be  of 
"  standing  use  and  service  to  the  church,  and  be  a 
"  key  to  nature  and  the  SS.  teaching  all  men  to  . 
"  draw  the  intended  instruction  from,  bo^  For 
"  this  purpose,  the  SS.  should  be  rdad  dver,  and 
'*  the  texts  classed  under  their  respective  heads ;  and 
"  in  reading  other  books,  all  just  applications  cf 
"  natural  images  should  be  extracted  from  tlicm, 
"  particularly  where  there  are  any  good  divisions  of 
"  on  image  inito  its  parts  and  heads,  as  much  will  de<- 
**  pend  on  method  and  regularity. '  For  the  blessing 
"  of  God  on  such  an  undertaking,  without  which  all 
'"  will  be  in  vain,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
"  Father  of  lights  is  humbly  and  fervently  to  be  im- 
"  plored,  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  purify 
"  the  heart,  that  it  may  be  counted  worthy,  through 
"theioeitts  of  the  dear  Eedtenier,  to  understand 
'"  tke  mysteries  of  the  new  creation  shadowed  by  the 
"  old,  and  explained  in  the  SS.  of  eternal  truth, 
"  and  be  enabled  to  declare  it  to  the  people  un- 
"  adult»ated  with  any  private  imaginiUsons,  to.  the 
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"  glory  of  God,  the  edification  of  tbe  cburoh,  and  his 
"  own  salvation." 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  in  this  age  philoso- 
phical opinions  in  which  infidelity  triamphs:  and 
certain  it  u  they  hare  too  plain  an  affinity  to  tbe 
atheistical  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus, 
if  they  are  not  the  same  thing ;  and  therefore  sncb  an 
eviLminded  wit  as  Voltaire  caught  at  them  with 
eagerness.  He  foresaw  how,  with  a  little  of  his 
managemrat,  tliey  might  be  turned  against  all  reli- 
gion, and  lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  divine  worship : 
he  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  magiufy  and  re- 
commend them  :  his  industry  in  this  respect  was 
wonderful;  and  we  find,  by  &tal  experience,  how 
far  it  has  answered  his  purpose.  Tbe  philosophers 
of  France  have  now  seated  themselves  upon  the 
clouds,  from  whence  they  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  every  degree  of  Christian  belief; — considering 
even  Newton  himself  as  an  example  of  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  for  believing  the  Scripture !  Where 
will  this  end  ? 

There  is  another  report  against  the  name  of  our 
good  bishop,  which  wants  explanation.  Tbe  learned 
adversary  of  the  amiable  bishop  Hurd,  and  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Curtis  of  Birmingham,  and  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  a  judge  of  all  men  andof  alltbings, 
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took  occasion,'  soon  after  the  death  of  bishop  Home, 
to  give  us  Ids  character  of  him,  ib  a  note  toaboolche 
was  then  publishing;  in  which  note  many  things  are 
said  welt,  and  tike  a  scholar  :  but  there  is  one  thing 
which,  though  well  sud,  is  not  just  to  the  bishop's 
memory,  who  is  there  reported  to  have  diffused  a 
colouring  of  elegance  over  the  wild,  but  not  unhoely, 
visions  ofenthusiaam*.     Where  coiild  the  gentleman 

■  The  Soc'vaan  notion  of  enthaiaam  being  a  curiositjr  which 
deserves  to  be  known,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  reader  in  this  place. 

X  have  a  book  before  me,  published  by  a  Mr.  £ n  in  the  year 

1772 :  a  man  who  seems  no  natural  fool,  but  has  made  himself 
much  worse  than  one  through  a  conceit  of  superior  Christian 
wisdom.  He  delivers  it  to  us  as  a  doctrine  of  the  orthodox,  that 
"  if  our  belief  were  not  attended  with  some  difficuiiiet  to  our 
"  reason,  there  would  be  no  merit  in  our  believing;"  and  then 
adds,  "such  men  I  shall  not  scruple  to  call  enthusiasts;  and 
"  to  argue  tbe  case  with  them,  would  be  like  trying  to  convince 
"  the  poor  straw-crowned  monarch  of  Bethlehem— who  is  a 
"  king,  because  he  Imawi  he  is  a  king,"  This  gentleman  tclU 
us  his  mind  fairly  and  plainly,  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  him. 
'  Bat  now  let  us  try  by  his  rule  the  faith  of  our  father  Abraham. 
He' believed  in  his  old  age,  that  his  seed  shontd  be  astbe  stars 
of  heaven,  from  a  wife  that  was  barren;  and  this  is  the  belief 
which  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Here  the  reason 
and  experience  of  all  mankind  were  contrary :  against  hope  he 
believed  in  hope :  here  were  not  dnly  dijgictdlia  to  Ttason,  but  an 
actual  impossibility  to  reason.  The  promise  might  have  been  given 
before,  while  Abraham  was  young;  but  it  pleased  God  to  defer 
it  till  he  was  old,  when  reason  could  net  receive  it;  sad  from 
VOL.  I.  O 
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fiad  tbeee  -wUd  viaoasf  In  the  State  of  the  Case 
betweeo  Newton  and  Hutcbinsoo,  the  author  argues 
from  the  words  of  each,  and  coofirnas  what  he  says  by 
fact  and  reason.  The  whole  is  written  with  the  utmost 
cooloess  of  temper,  and  without  once  !^>pealing  to 
any  ambiguous  evidence.  In  bia  sermons,  hia  sense  is 
strong,  his  language  sweet  and  clear,  his  demtioa 
warm,  but  never  in&ted  nor  affected ;  and,  frcuo  the 
editions  through  which  they  pass,  it  is  plain  the  world 
does  see,  and  will  probably  see  better  every  day,  that 
they  are  not  the  discourses  of  a  vamisber  of  fisiens. 
In  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  be  has  followed 
the  plan  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  primitive  church,  in  applying  them  as  prophecies 
and  delineations  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Chri»ti»n  oQcoDomy.  If  be  is  jvijged  tp  have  be- 
trayed any  enthusiasm  in  so  doing,  it  is  only  because 

tkis  circunnUBCe  oa\y  liU  Uth  wai  Knitoiioas.  No,  ifyi  the 
Sooinian ;  this  man,  by  isyrule,  was  aa  aUiuauuC,  no  more  to  be 
argued  with  than  tke  mmmtcA  o/BnOam,  &c. 

What  the  mind  of  tbat  uwi  can  be  nwde  of,  witQ  nceivot  tkq 
ScF^ture  as  tke  word  of  God,  and  denies  tbal  faitA  has  merit  in 
■Emitting  wbat  u  attesM  »Ub  dtfftsfAW.t?  reaiaa,  it  is  9)il)«rd 
fat  me  ta  uadeiBtand,  aa  it  i«  fw  hiw  t|0  rwwve  tbe  Acticlm  of 
the  church  of  Ejigland;  aud  yet,  if  hQ  bfli  spa(ien  of  himself 
tEuly,.!  canDot  deny  the  f^l:  and  as  this  man  in  b»t  a  patt 
tern  of  other  Socinians,  I  do  suppose  it  to  hc  tba  o^lon  of 
them  all,  that  the  proper  act  of  >»wA  in  a  Cbnstim  u  an  a(t  o( 
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he  happened  to  writs  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
when  Christian  learning,  under  the  notion  of  impror- 
ing  it,  is  greatly  corrupted ;  the  fathers  of  the  churdi 
but  little  known",  and  less  relished ;  and  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  reformation  very  much  abated.  Erasmos 
was  just  such  aaotber  enthusiast  in  his  divinity  as 
Dr.  Horne,  and  is  frequently  found  to  have  diffused 
a  like  colouring  of  elegance  over  like  interpretations 
of  the  Scripture;  in  which,  however,  heia  not  al- 
ways either  so  elegant,  or  so  successful,  as  the  late 
bishop  his  follower :  yet  for  this,  in  the  days  of  bet- 
ter divinity,  when  Jaith  and  piety  were  more  in 
&shion,  Erasmus  was  never  reputed  an  enthusiast. 
A  little  warmth  of  devotion  is  very  excusable  in  a 
Christian  writer;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  very 
strong  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
Christianity  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  di- 

vine— Ou  in  ittrguoi  xtMnnttror  etimaitu. 

When  a  man  of  ieaming  censures  without  justice, 

'  T  was  therefore  pleased  vith  a  seasonable  attempt  to  revire 
tibe  reading  of  the  Christian  fathers,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kett,  in 
the  notes  aad  asthorities  sutgoined  to  tiie  occond  edition  of 
his  very  useful  and  teamed  Bnmpton  Lecturet,  p.  iii.  where  be 
recommends  to  the  ecclesiastical  student  a  selection  from  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  I  could  add  other 
-  nanes  and  other  pieces ;  but  those  he  hu  mentioned  are  rery 
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he  opens  a  door  for  the  free  remarks  of  others  upoa 
himself.  But  1  search  not  into  the  gentleman's  writ- 
mgs,  for  any  examples  of  severity,  scurrility,  adula- 
tion, perplexity  of  priaciple,  smoke  and  smother,  pe- 
dantry and  bombast:  let  others  look  for  such  things, 
who  take  delight  in  finding  them.  ■  For  my  own 
part,  1  would  ratlier  wish  that  my  learned  fri&nd, 
when  he  is  throwing  his  fine  words  sibout,  would 
consider .  a  little  beforehand,  how  unworthy  it  may 
be  found  to  attempt  to  lessen  m  any  degree  the  good 
effect  of  such  a  character  as  that 'of  Dr.  Home  upon 
the  Christian  world,  in  its  present  declining  condition 
and  dangerous  situation ;  and  how  much  more  it 
would  be  for  his  honour  to  use  the  eloquence  be  is 
master  of,  rather  in  promoting  tban  in  hindering  its 
influence.  He  knows  too  much  of  the  world  to  be 
ignorant,  that  in  this  age,  when  so  many  counterfeits 
are  abroad,  when  some  are  so  wild,  and  others  so 
squeamish,  no  wound, is  so  cruel  upon  a  religious 
man,  as  the  imputation  of  a  wild  enthusiastic  fancy  : 
a  fault  wantonly  imputed,  by  the  vicious  and  the  ig- 
norant, to  unexceptionable  persons,  only  because  they 
have  a  little  more  religion  than  themselves :  and  if 
such  persons  have  made  it  their  business,  like  Dr. 
Home,  to  he  deep  in  the  Scripture,  they  will  always 
he  in  danger  from  those  who  are  not  so.  Heathens 
accused  the  first  Christians  of  atheism  and  sacrilege, 
because  they  would  not  worship  idols ;  and  abused 
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them  as  haters  of  mankind,  only  because  they  avoided 
evil  communications,  and  refused  to  be  "  conformed 
•'*  to  this  world."  Voltaire  had  no  name  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith  but  that  of  superstition  or  fanaticism. 
There  is  a  very  useful  and  judicious  dissection  of 
enthusiasm,  by  Dr.  Home  bimself,  the  best  I  ever 
met  with,  just  published  in  a  compilation  by  a  so- 
ciety for  a  reformation  of  'principles,  which  if  gen- 
tlemen will  condescend  to  examine,  they  may  be 
better  able  to  distinguish  properly  betwixt  those  who 
are  enthusiasts  and  those  who  are  called  so. 

All  good  men  are  walking  by  the  same  w^y  to 
the  same  end.  If  there  are  any  individuals,  who  by 
the  shining  of  their  light  render  the  path  more  plain 
and  pleasant,  let  us  agree  to  make  the  most  we  can . 
of  them,  and  be  *'  followers  of  them,  who  through 
"  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
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The  Last  Letter  of  the  Reverend  Robert  fFelbmme, 
Rector  of  fVenielbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

[Referred  to  page  S6.] 
Dear  Jones, 
Yoy  make  it  a  doubt  whether  I  am  a  tetter  Id 
your  debt,  or  you  in  mine.  This  is  a  gentle  rebuke 
for  my  silence ;  for  so  I  must  take  it,  couscious  as 
I  am  of  my  owq  default ;  and,  yet  excusable,  if  fre- 
quent returns  of  pain  and  sickness  may  plead  in  my 
behalf.  In  these  circumstances  I  have  been  as  it 
vere  ohlitus  meorum  for  some  months,  and  am  there- 
fore the  more  obliged  to  you  for  not  applying  to  me 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  In  the  month  of  July, 
had  I  not  been  prevented  by  a  very  bad  fit  of  the 

stone,  I  was  engaged  to  have  been  at ,  not 

without  some  hopes  of  seeing  you  :  but  it  was  not  to 
be  so : .  they  now  tell  me  I  must,  and  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can.  Arrived  as  I  am  at 
the  9ge  of  man,  I  do  not  presume  upon  much  time  to 
come..    My  chief  concern  now  is  to  make  such  an 
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exit  as  my  friends  would  wish  me;  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  their  prayers  9nd  my  own,  I  hope  to  do. 
The  maouscnpt  you  speak  of,  as  you  seem  to  set  a 
value  upon  it  more  than  itdeservest  I  thought  to  have 
redeemed  with  a  fair  copy;  but  as  I  am  now  not 
likely  to  do  so,  you  may  keep  or  destroy  it  as  you 
please.  The  heavy  expense  of  your  late  removal 
must,  I  think,  disable  you  firom  proceeding  to  your 
degree  so  soon  as  you  intended.  If  his  grace  of 
Canterbury  considers  his  own  bounty  as  the  impedi* 
meat,  he  cannot  do  less  than  grant  you  a  faculty  from 
Lambeth,  If  I  should  see  our  archdeacon  Potter, 
(is  I  hope  to  do  in  October,  I  shall  give  him  a  broad 
hint  to  that  purpose.  Wishing  you  health  and  pros- 
perity,.with  my  best  respects  to  Mrs,  J.,  I  ani,  dear 
sir. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

WendeaniT)'.  Sept.  7,  ROBERT  WELftot^RHB. 

1764. 

This  was  followed,  in  the  mbnth  of  D^embtt 
afterwards,  by  6  letter  from  Mf.  Iloroe,  which 
gives  a  very  affecting  act^aht  of  thU  good 
m&n's  death. 

"  Oufc  good  old  friend,  Robertttt  WendiibUriemis, 
took  his  leave  of  this  world  abottl  five  wetiks  &gtt. 
His  disorder  was  in  the  bowels,  through  which  he 
had  no  passage  for  ten  days.  But  it  was  eftcttd 
by  pQttidg  biffl  into  a  warm  batb,  and  he  was  bfou^ 
back  from  the  gates  of  death ;  at  which  he  expressed 
some  regret,  as  having  hofied  that  bi^  pains  and  sor- 
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rows  were  at  an  end.  But  a  relapse  sobn  carried  his 
weather>beaten  vessel  to  its  desired  haven  of  rest  and 
peace.  He  died  in  strong  foith,  lively  hope,~aud 
perfect  charity,  having  received  the  eucharist  from 
the  bands  of  the  master  of  University  College,  who 
administered  to  him  in  extremis,  and  during  his 
whole  sickness.  He  desired  that  a  little  water  might 
be  mixed  with  the  wine  ia  the  sacramental  cup;  and 
this  was  tiie  only  particularity.  Large  bundles  of 
papers,  bound  up  by  hiooself  for  that  purpose,  were 
burnt,  according  to  bis  order.  A  few  sermons  were 
left  to  his  nephew,  who  was  executor.  He  be- 
queathed his  gold  and  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Gilpin, 
and  some  copper  ones  to  Christ*  church.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  he  bad  kept  a  most  exact  account  of 
his  expenses  itoxa  the  time  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  mice  lent  1000/.  to  Dr.  **•*, 
which,  as  be  took  no  security  for  it,  be  lost  by  the 
doctor's  death,  both  principal  and  interest.  He  or- 
dered scarves,  rings,  bat-bands,  and  gloves,  for  the 
proper  persons  who  attended  bis  funeral.  Thus  we 
must  leave  the  body  of  our  friend  in  the  dust,  and 
bis  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  faithful  Abraham,  waiting 
for  the  happy  day  of  their  re-uoioD  and  glorifica-* 
tion." 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Home  trdats  this  me- 
lancholy subject  is  so  tender  and  afiecting, 
that  I  shall  here  add  another  letter,  which  be 
wrote  to  another  intimate  friend,  upon  a  like 
occasion. 
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To  IV.  S. 

I2th  Feb.  1780. 

We  are  all  much  affected  by  the  melaucholy  tidings 
commuAicated  in  your  letter.  Tkey  are  indeed  sucb 
as  I  have  expected  to  bear  many  times ;  but,  wben 
they  come,  it  seems  as  if  one  had  never  expected 
them  in  earnest.  And  yet,  when  the  first  feelings 
are  over,  we  cannot  be  concerned  for  the  person 
departed,  but  for  ourselves  only.  Her  sufferings 
were  long  and  heavy,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  in 
reality  be  sorry  to  6nd  she  is  released  from  them. 
For  many  years  she  was  in  the  furnace,  and  it  was 
more  than  usually  heated.  Melted  down  at  length, 
and  purged  from  dross,  she  is  formed  anew,  a  vessel 
for  the  heavenly  temple,  and  does  not  now  wish  to 
have  suffered  less  in  the  day  of  trial  and  probation. 
Let  us  copy  her  patience  and  resignation,  which  were 
truly  exemplary,  and  prepare  to  follow  in  God's  good 
time.  Having  ptud  the  tribute  of  grief  that  is  due, 
let  us  return,  with  fi^sh  vigour,  to  the  duties  of  life, 
and  prepare  to  answer  those  calls,  which  our  &ith 
and  our  country,  our  church  and  our  Iciog,  will  short- 
ly, I  think,  make  upon  us  all. 
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Another  letter  to  the  satne,  on  another  subject. 

To  jr.  S. 

2d  July,  1788. 
In  reading  Gibbon,  I  was  astonished  to  meet  witb 
so  much  gross  and  vulgar  obscenity,  frotn  the  pen 
of  a  refined  B.tv\  elegant  historian  and  philosopher; 
and  had  thoughts  of  stringiog  the  passages  together, 
and  presenting  them  to  the  public.  I  did  not  much 
like  the  dirty  work,  and  am  therefore  glad  to  be 
jwevented  by  some  one,  who  has  done  it  with  great 
gravity,  io  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June, 
under  the  style  of — "  Selection  from  Mr.  Gibbon's 
"  learned  and  entertaining  Notes,"  3cc. — Who  the  late 
prelate,  was,  that  used  to  talk  bawdry  in  Greek,  I 
know  not,  but  think  it  must  have  been  **** ;  for  they 
do  not  always  go  together. — In  the  xlviith  chapter 
(the  last  of  the  fourth  volume)  Gibbon  has  displayed 
alt  bis  skill  to  expose  church-polemics  and  church- 
men, on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  councils  holden  concerning  it. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  aod  state  all 
the  niceties  and  minutite  of  the  dispute  (as  indeed 
lie  had  done  before  the  case  of  the  Logos  and  the 
Trinity),  and  sets  off  as  if  most  seriously  interested' 
in  the  cause;  his  style  more  flowing  than  usual,  and 
sometimes  rising  to  a  degree  of  sublimity,  as  if  inspired 
by  the  subject.  It  would  be  worth  your  while,  when 
you  "bave  two  or  three  hours  upon  your  hands,  to 
read  over  the  two  chapters,  as  they  stand  by  them-' 
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selves,  detached  from  the  civil  history,  aad  form  a 
sort  of  whole  on  those  great  and  much  debated  points 
of  theology. — The  story  of  the  degenerate  Greeks, 
the  foolish  emperors,  and  profligate  empresses,  is  te- 
dious and  tormenting  to  read ;  but  the  chapters  on 
Arabia,  Mabomet,  the  Saracens,  Caliphs,  Crusades, 
Tartars,  and  Turks,  are  very  curious  and  informing ; 
though  shocking  to  the  ima^nation  are  the  repeated 
carnage  of  the  human  race,  and  devastations  of  the 
globe*  first  by  ooe  set  of  sava^  aad  then  by  another. 
Wbea  to  these  you  add  the  intestine  quarrels  and 
bitter  aoimosities  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
till,  at  the  last  siege  of  Coostaatinople  by  the  Turks, 
one  of  the  Greeks  io  high  station  declared  he  bad 
rather  see  a  Turk's  turban  there  than  a  Cardi/mVs 
cap — one  really  shuts  the  book,  almost  ready,  with 
.  Charlotte  Smith,  to  write  an  ode  to  Deapaif: 

As  to  lindsey,  as  a  writer,  be  is  a  poor  creeping 
aoul.  I  tbiok  I  ahall  put  down  some  strictures ;  but 
the  worst  is,  one  shall  be  involved  by  degrees  in  so 
majiy  diflerent  cootroversies-^nature  and  degree  of 
inspiration,  doctrine  qf  satisfaction,  our  own  estakiitk- 
ment,  subscription  to  articles,  &c.  liturgy,  episcopaeg, 
&c.  (for  they  are  all  lugged  in) — and  now,  beside» 
the  case  of  the  demoHiacs,  the  existence  of  any  devil  or 
Satan  at  all,  which  Ijndsey  denies.  Another  difi* 
culty  is  that  of  obviating  the  sayings  and  examples  of 
many  latitudinvian  protestants  throwa  io  our  teeti^ 
men  otherwise  of  great  note,  and  universally  almost 
esteemed— 'Some  of  our  own  church,  that  were  or  are 
bishops,  who  have  wished  for  a  change  of  form^  &c. 
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But,  however,  tbe  bold  strokes  of  Priestley,  Luidsey, 
&c.  will  let  them  see  every  day,  more  and  more,  the 
danger  of  iDoavatJon,  and  cure  them,  perhaps,  of 
their  d^order. 


Copy  of  Mrs.  Salmons  Letter  to  her  Sister,  on  the 
Death  of  Bishop  Home. 

[Referred  to  p.  180.] 
My  dear  Sister,  l7th  Jan.  179t. 

This  moroing,  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  o'clock, 
our  dear  lord  departed  this  life.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  a  saint  indeed !  He  had  not  been  able  for 
some  days  to  express  himself  clearly ;  but  yesterday, 
when  Mr.  Selby  read  prayers,  he  joined  with  him, 
and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  ever  be  did  in  his  life.  After  that  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  with  my  mistress  and  the  la- 
dies, Mr.  Millard,  Mr.  Selby,  Gilbert,  and  myself; 
and  when  that  was  over,  he  said,  "No7p  I  am  bless- 
"  ed  indeed  t — All  was  peace  and  joy  and  comfort 
wi^in.  He  blessed  us  all  severally,  and  thanked  us 
for  all  we  had  done.  Had  you  seen  him  bolstered 
up,  blessing  his  children,  and  speaking  comfort  to  his 
wife,  in  the  hope  and  trust  of  their  meeting  again, 
you  would  never  have  forgot  it.  I  am  sure  I  never 
shall ;  nor  do  I  wish  it.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  he  did  not  suffer  at  last,  as  he  went  off  without 
a  groan,  and  has  still  a  amile  upon  his  face,  as  if  he 
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was  alive.  He  is  to  be  buried  at  Eltbatn.  I  caa 
write  no  more,  though  I  have  more  to  say.  Your 
good  master  may  like  to  hear  how  he  departed.  I 
hope  you  will  read  this  to  him,  though  it  b  scarcely 
to  be  understood.    I  cannot  say  more. 

Yours  afiectionatety, 

£.  Salmon. 
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Aw),  wtih  verj  few  Viiiaijonj,  lo  tlie 

HEADERS  OF  BARON  SWEDENBORG. 

[Referred  to  p.  68  and  l66>] 

Fi-RST.  Either  J.  Bebmen's  scheme  is  a  new  re- 
velalioD,  or  an  explanation  of  the  old.  If  the  latter, 
why  is  it  wrapt  up  in  such  mystic  jargoo,  never 
heard  of  in  the  Christian  church  before,  and  not  given 
tis  in  Scripture  language,  which  is  the  only  explainer 
of  itself  ?— If  the  former,  it  is  an  imposture  and  delu- 
sion ;  for  extraordinary  inspirations  are  not  to  be  cre- 
dited, unless  vouched  by  miracles,  which  God  always 
-  sent  to  attest  his  extraordinary  commissions :  and  if 
they  are  pretended  to  come  from  him,  and  do  not* 
then  it  is  a  demonstratioo  that  they  come  from  the 
devil,  "  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light."  To  equal 
the  imaginations  of  men  to  the  holy  Scriptures  of 
God,  and  think  them  as  much  the  inspiration  of  God 
as  what  was  dictated  as  such  to  the  holy  prophets' 
and  apostles,  is  strictly  and  properly  enthusiasm. 
This  Mr.  Law  has  done ;  for  he  says,  he  looks  upon 
the  writings  of  J.  Behmen  to  be  no  more  human  than 
St  John's  Revelation. 
II.  Mr.  Law  by.  creation  wilt  have  nothing  farther 
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meant  than  the  formation  of  the  world  out  of  pre- 
existent  matter;  contrary  to  the  sense  always  put' 
upon  it  by  the  Christian  church.  The  fonnation  is 
described  step  by  step;  but  the  creation'in  Gen.  i. 
verse  1.  must  relate  to  the  production  of,  or  giving 
being  to,  the  matter,  in  its  dark  and  ir^orm  state. 
The  consequence  of  Mr.  Law's  opinion  muat  be, 
either  that  matter,  though  distinct  from,  is  co-eternal 
with,  God>  which  cannot  be ;  or  else,  that  it  is  an 
emanation,  generated  from  his  substance  or  essence, 
which  is  the  abomination  of  PlatiHiism  brought  into 
Christianity.  The  confounding  God'and  created  na- 
ture together  is  the  essetice  of  Pi^anism,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  the  errors  in  the  Heathen  and 
Christian  world.  The  Scriptures  are  constantly 
guarding  against  it,  and  distitiguishing  Jehovah  from 
what  is  Only  the  work  of  his  hands.  Eternal  nature 
is  a  blasphemous  contradiction  ;  for  God  only  is  eter- 
nal; he  only  has  being  in  himself,  and  gives  it  tt> 
every  thing  else.  Nature  may  be  a  manifestation, 
or  representation  of  God,  as  a  picture  is  of  a  tnan; 
but  has  no  more  connexion  with  his  substance  or 
essence,  than  that  hath  with  its  originiil,  or  the  painter 
that  drew  it. 

III.  Mr.  Law  denies  Ibe  wrath  of  God  against 
^in.  Now,  that  wrath  in  Gbd  i^  the  safne  weak  afid 
infirO)  passion  that  is  in  man,  no  body  wiH  suppose. 
But  that  it  produces  effects,  which  the  image  of  wrath 
executed  by  main  is  taken  to  give  us  an  idea  of,  is  a 
truth  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation.   And  it  is  described  under  all  the  images  that 
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are  dreadfiil  in  nature ;  chiefly  by  that  most  dreadful 
of  all,  fire.  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  No 
one  will  suppose  from  this  text,  that  God  is  really 
materiat  fire ;  but  that  his  justice,  vengeance,  wrath, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  will  have  an  effect 
upon  sinners,  ^at  is  pictured  by  the  etFects  of  fire 
upon  natural  bodies. 

Nor  can  all  ^  wit  and  invention  of  man  get  rid 
of  those  innumerable  Scriptures  that  speak  of  the 
wrath  of  God  to  be  executed  upon  a  sinful  worid, 
under  the  lively  figure  and  representation  of  it,  fire ; 
as  any  one  may  see,  that  will  turn  to  the  Concordance. 
Sure  I  am,  that  if  these  can  be  construed  to  mean,  a 
dark,Jiery,  wkirling  anguish  rising  up  and  optnit^ 
its  birth  in  the  inward  depth  and  ground  of  the  soui, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  in  words.  The  lake  of  fire, 
or  hell,  is  not  within  but  without  the  sinner;  for  be  is 
to  be  cast  into  it  That  inward  remorse,  anguish, 
and  despair  make  a  part,  there  is  oo  question ;  but 
■riiey  are  not  the  whole. 

IV.  But  there  is  a  consequence  that  follows  this 
notion  of  no  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  and  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Law,  which  shakes  the  fminda- 
tiwi  of  ChristMnity;  viz.  that  Ctwist  did  not  die  to 
propitiate  or  appeaee  that  wrath ;  that  he  did  not  die 
as  a  sacrifice  in  our  stead.  This  demolishes  the  doc- 
irioe  of  a 'vicarious  satisfaction  for  sin,  made  out- 
wardly upon  the  cross,  by  the  blood  of  Him, '  who, 
fteSng  G«d,  could  gi?e  it  infinite  merit,  to  satisfy  in- 
-finite  juetice;  and,  being  man,  could  make  the  sa- 
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tiafaction  in  the  same  nature  in  wtucb  the  shi  that  re- 
quired it  was  committed. 

Mr.  Law  says,  God  is  lore.  True.  But  is  be  not 
justice  and  truth  as  well  as  love?  Has  not  Truth 
said,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ?"  And  did 
not  Justice  require  the  execution  of  that  seDtence? 
God  is  not  only  just,  but  justice  itself;  and  justice 
cannot  remit  the  least  farttiing ;  else  it  were  not 
justice.  God's  attributes  must  not  light  with  or  con- 
quer and  subdue  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  they 
magnify  and  exalt  one  another.  Thus  his  justice  is 
magni6ed,  in  that  it  exacts  full  and  adequate  satis- 
faction ;  his  wisdom  is  magnified,  in  finding  out  such 
means  to  make  it;  his  mercy  and  love,  in  affording 
those  means,  and  fulfilling  all  his  promises,  in  Him  in 
whom  mercy  and  truth  thus  met  together,  righteous- 
ness and  peace  kissed  each  other.  The  inward  appli- 
cation of  this  satisfaction,  made  outwardly  by  the 
blood  of  Clirist  shed  upon  the  cross,  to  the  heart 
of  every  believer,  by  the  hand  of  faith,  for  its  justifi- 
cation, with  the  sanctiBcation  that  accompanies  it,  by 
the  Water  flowing  with  the  blood,  to  a  new  birth  and  - 
life  of  righteousness  from  the  death  of  sin,  is  doubt- 
less the  great  end  and  intent  of  Christianity ;  as-  much 
as  taking  a  medicine  is  the  end  and  intent  of  its  being 
given.  But  the  Gospel  preached  and  read,  and  the 
sacraments  administered  in  the  church,  are  the  in- 
struments appointed  to  work  all  this,  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  that  goes  with  them,  as  channels  into  the 
heart  of  every  believer.     But  if,  before  he  has  re- 
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eeived  the  grace  of  Christ  by  these,  which  are  the  only 
appointed  means  of  receiving  it ;  or  if,  instead  of  go- 
ing on  with  humility  and  diligence  in  searching  the 
Scriptures  of  God,  a  person  is  to  shut  himself  up  and 
search  the  inward  depth  and  ground  of  bis  heart ; 
what  will  be  find  there  but  the  devil,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  his  having  left  his  only  guide,  and  "trans- 
"  forming  himself  ioto  ao  angel  of  light,"  under  the 
disguise  of  great  flights  of  devotion  and  illumination, 
to  instil  his  diabolical  suggestions,  and  lead  the  de- 
luded soul,  blindfold,  and  thinking  herself  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  deny  and  write  against 
the  satisfaction  and  atonement  made  for  her  sins  by 
the  blood  of  her  Redeemer  ?  For  by  these  very  means 
have  we  seen  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  church  (oh !  lamentable  and  heart-break- 
ing sight !)  falling  from  the  heaven  of  Christianity  into 
the  sink  and  complication  of  Paganism,  Quakerism, 
and  Socinianism,  mixed  up  with  chemistry  and  as- 
trology^by  a.  possessed  cobbler :  and,  alas^  when  a  man 
comes  to  forsake  the  Bible,  and  write  against  its 
doctrines,  what  matters  it  whether  it  is  done  by  the 
light  of  jiaCure,  the  light  within,  or  the  inspdcen 
word  ?  "  Believe  not,"  therefore,  good  people,  "  every 
*.'.  spirit,"  whispering  to  your  soul  in  a  fit  of  quietbm ; 
but  "  try  thegpirits,"by  the  Bible,  "whether  they  are 
**.  of  God."  Keep  to  that ;  and  let  your  faith,  hope, 
love,  and  devotion  rise  as  high  as  they  will.  The 
higher  the  better. 

V.  As  to  the  angelical  •world,  glaaty  sea,  &c.  it  is 
a  mere  romance,  without  the  least  countenance  from  . 
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holy  Scripture ;  Dor  does  he,  I  think,  produce  above 
a  text  or  two,  by  way  of  proof.  The  holy  Scriptures 
tell  us,  the  world  was  good  at  the  finishing  of  it,  but 
by  the  devil  came  sin,  the  parent  of  all  evil,  niUural 
and  spiritual— that  Christ  came  to  redeem  us  from  it 
alt,  to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  to  raise  our  souls  to  righ- 
teousness, by  his  Spirit  here,  and  to  glorify  us,  body 
and  soul,  hereafter.  This  scheme  b  complete,  with- 
out searching  after  the  state  of  the  chaos  before  it 
was  in  being,  or  fancying  this  world  to  be  the  ruins 
of  the  angelkal,  as  William  Whiston  did  it  was  the 
tail  of  a  comet  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  notioa 
of  Adam  cased  up  in  spiritual  materialities,  one  over 
another,  tike  the  coats  of  an  onion.  .  How  many  of 
these  be  bad,  Mr.  Law  does  not  seem  sure,  giving 
different  accounts  in  different  books.  Instead  of 
ioventing  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of  para- 
dise, let  us  study  the  way  that  led  tlie  penitent  thief 
into  it,  repentance  and  faith  in  a  Savkmr  on  the 
cross,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

VI.  Mr.  Law  ie  very  lax  and  latitudinarian  with 
regard  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church; 
which,  thou^,  as  he  says,  it  will  not  save  a  man,  yet 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  those  doctrines 
that  will.  A  hedge  round  a  vineyard  is,  in  itself,  a 
poor  paltry  thing ;  but  break  it  down,  and  all  they 
that  go  by  will  pluck  off  her  grapes.  And  nosinbas 
been  puoiehed  with  heavier  punishments,  for  that 
reason,  than  throwing  down  fences,  aad  making  k  bk 
'  different  whether  a  Christian  be  of  any  cburcb  or 
wme,  so  he  be  bat  a  Cbrittitui,  end  hav«  the  birth  of 
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the  inspoken  word,  which  is  a  Pope  in  every  man's 
heart.  But  if  Christ  left  a  church  upon  earth,  and 
ordered  submissioD  to  the  appointed- governors  of  It, 
so  far  as  a  man  resists,  or  undervalues  this  ordinance 
of  Christ,  so  far  be  «cts  not  like  a  Christian,  let  his 
inwarcl  light  be  what  it  will.  In  the  same  manner,  I 
think,  he  is  injudicious  in  condemning  alt  human  writ- 
ings, commentators,  &c.  because  peopW  v^  divided 
through  the  multiplicity  of  them.  All  human  learQ-> 
ing  that  tends  not  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  deserves 
the  censure  he  bestows  in  a  very  masterly  manner. 
But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  holy  Scripture?, 
and  be  able  to  teach  and  explain  them  to  otbers^ 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  language*  in  which  the^jf 
are  written  P  And  towards  this,  ^e  labours  of  tb^ 
fai^ful  servants  of  God  who  have  gone  befpre  u^ 
cannot  but  be  of  great  service.  Aqd,  therefore,  I  sbq 
not  why  time  is  not  as  well  spent  in  the  writings  of 
.  the  noUe  army  of  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  con^ssor^ 
as  in  those  of  J.  Behmen;  and  mnch  better  than  iq 
searching  for  truth  in  the  inward  depth  and  ground  ^ 
fhe  heart,  which  is  indeed,  we  see,  "  dficeitfwl  aj>pvc 
"  all  things.    Who  can  know  itf 
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Copy  of  a  Lelier  to  a  Lady  on  the  suhjat  of  Jacob 
BehmetCs  fVritings. 

(See  p.  68.) 
Madam,  April  8th,  1756. 

Though  your  letter  did  not  give  me  all  the"  sa- 
tisfaction 1  had  hoped  for,  yet  I  find  in  it  several 
hints,  for  which  you  are  much  to  be  honoured  ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  never  met  with  a  person,  vtho, 
after  diving  into  those  matters  with  which  you  are~ 
at  present  engaged,  did  yet  possess  such  a  spirit  of 
humility,  and  remain  so  open  to  conviction.  Being 
therefore  persuaded  you  have  no  disposition  to  reject 
the  truth,  provided  I  can  make  it  appear  to  you,  and 
I  have  no  temptation,  God  is  my  vritness,  to  offer 
you  any  thing  else  instead  of  it ;  I  have  resolved  to 
address  myself  more  closely  to  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion ;  for,  till  we  descend  to  particulars,  but  little  good 
can  be  expected  from  general  objections,  easily  ob- 
viated by  as  general  answers ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  real  merits  of  the  cause  have  not  been  brought 
into  consideration. 

I  am  ready  to  join  issue  with  you,  thatif  J.  Behmeo 
was  not  inspired,  he  must  either  have  been  a  hypocrite 
or  a  madman ;  and  that  his  writings  are  utterly  to  be 
rejected  by  every  sober  Christian.  You  have  shown 
your  judgement,  madam,  in  thus  bringing  the  whole 
matter  to  a  single  point ;  for  now  there  is  only  one 
question  to  be  settled  :  and,  as  you  suspect  me  of 
taking  up  with  false  reports  of  your  author,  J  shall 
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not  be  content  with  any  report  at  all,  but  set  down 
his  own  words,  or  refer  to  their  place,  where  I  have 
occasion  fo  speak  of  bis  doctrines. 

You  argue  for  the  probability  of  bis  inspiration 
from  those  words  of  St.  Peter,  Acts,  ii.  17.  which, 
if  you  examine  the  place,  will  appear  to  have  been 
applied,  not  to  any  future  inspirations  at  some  distance 
of  time,  near  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  but 
to  the  present  event  then  brought  to  pass :  "Titese," 
says  he,  "  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose ;  but  this 
"  IS  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel:  It 
"  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,"  Sec.  where  it  is 
plain  St.  Peter  applies  thesd  words  of  the  prophet  to 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  at  the  time  then  pre* 
sent  He  does  not,  indeed,  confine  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  that  time  and  season  only ;  yet  his  words 
give  us  no  ground  to  expect  any  extraordinary  effu- 
sions towards  the  conclusion  of  the  world.  How 
this  affair  is,  and  what  we  are  really  to  look  for,  must 
be  learnt  from  some  other  passages. 

The  error,  I  presume,  arises  from  a  misunderstaod- 
ing  of  that  phrase,  the  last  dayst  which  are  taken  for 
these  days  and  this  age,  when  things  are  drawing 
apace  to  their  latter  end.  But,  madam,  the  Scrip- 
ture has  divided  the  ages  of  the  world  into  three 
grand  periods ;  tbe  first  of  which  is  called  the  begin- 
ning,  whose  date  begins  at  the  creation,  and  takes  in 
all  the  generations  till  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  law  of 
Moses:  as  where  Christ  says,  V  From  the  beginning 
"  it  was  not  so."  Matt.  xix.S.  Mark,  x.6.  Tbe 
second  is  called  the  oid  time,  or  the  time  of  the  law. 
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when  the  people  of  God  were  under  the  el^neats  of 
the  world,  end  the  oldnas  of  the  letter.  The  third 
and  last  period  is  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  when  the 
law  was  fulfilled,  and  "  all  things  became  new ;"  and 
this  period,  from  its  first  commencement  to  its  cooclu- 
sioD,  is  meant  by  the  latter  dat/s,  the  Uut  time,  &c. 

After  this  rule  the  blessed  apostle  thus  expressetb 
himself,  Heb.  ix.  S6.  *'  But  now  once  in  the  knd  of 
"  the  world  hatb  he  (Christ)  appeared  to  put  away 
"  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  If  we^shoutd  here 
attend  only  to  the  sound  of  the  expreasioo,  without 
comparing  the  Scripture  with  itself  to  attain  its  sense, 
we  might  as  well  expect  that  Christ  should  appear 
again  in  these  days  to  put  anay  sin,  as  expect  ano- 
ther miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  from  those  words 
alleged  by  St.  Peter,  wherein  the  last  days  are  spo* 
ken  of;  for,  as  it  is  here  said,  "  In  the  aadai  the 
"  world  be  hath  appeared,"  so  is  it  in  the  other  place 
— "  He  hath  shed  forth  thb  which  ye  see  and  bear." 
And  this  abundantly  confirms  what  I  have  advanced, 
that  the  words  in  question  belonged  to  an  event  not 
now  to  be  expected,  but  then  accomplished. 

If  we  are  desirous  to  lioow  io  what  posture  the 
Christian  church  should  be  toward  the  end  of  the 
world  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  cofumoDly  under- 
stand that  phrase),  that  is,  toward  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  we  shall  discover  a  &ce  of  things  very  diSer- 
ent  frc»n  what  those  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  bare 
described  to  us ;  &>r  these  dayr,  madtm,  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  01*  holiness  of  those 
who  live  m  them,  but,  on  the  coDtrary,  by  their  abo- 
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minable  ignorance  and  wickedness.  The  ligbt  of 
God  13  to  be  almost extioguisbed,  and  his  lamp  going 
out  in  the  temple  at  that  midnight  wherein  tbe  bride- 
groom conieth ;  end  false  delusive  lights  are  to  rise 
up  instead  of  it.  Why  else  is  it  said,  2  Thess.  li.  3. 
"  That  day  shall  not  come,,  except  there  come  a  falling 
**  away  first?"  and  again,  that,  "  when  the  Son  of 
"  Man  cotneth,  he  should  not  find  Faith  on  earth ;" 
for  that  "  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,"  called 
in  another  place  (1  Tim.  ik.  1.)  *'  seducing  spirits, 
*'  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,"  should  arise  with  such 
seeming  pretensions  as  should  be  sufficient  almost  to 
"  deceive  the  very  elect;"  and  that  these tieceivefs 
should  multiply  so  abundantly,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
some  few,  God  in  mercy  would  cut  short  tbe  days, 
leat  a  total  corruption  should  take  place  ? 

Ounblessed  Saviour  is  particularly  earnest  with  us 
on  this  subject,  bidding  us  beware,  for  that  he  has  - 
"  told  us  before,"  that  some  should  be  enticing  us  into 
tbe  fields  and  deserts,  others  into  tbe  "  secret  cbam* 
'*  bers,"  &c.  so  that  ignorance  cannot  be  our  excuse 
if  we  are  "  ied  nway  with  the  error  of  the  wicked, 
"  Mid  fall  fi-om  our  own  steadfastness." 
-  So  little  encoaragement  is  there  to  expect  new 
tights  and  revelatioos  in  these  times,  that,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, if  any  mao  now  pretend  to  be  "some  greirt 
*'  one,"  sent  from  God  to  enlighten  tbe  world,  arc 
u«  to  suspect  hifli  for  one  of  these  impostors: 
and  as  J-  Behmen  has  assumed  such  a  character,  tb( 
probability  lies  strongly  against  bim,  even  before  we 
examine  liis  credentials. 
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There  is  another  thing  you.  will  readily  grant: 
that,  supposing  any  such  deceiver  should  arise,  with 
his  books  written  at  the  instigation  of  SataD ;  I  say 
supposing  such  a  thing,  there  would  be  all  the  reasoD 
in  the  world  to  expect  a  considerable  mixture  of 
sanctity,  temperance,  humility,  ahstracbon  from  the 
world,  and  other  the  like  virtues :  his  writings  would 
else  stand  no  chance  to  "  deceive  the  elect ;"  who  are 
not  to  be  ensnared  by  open  vice  and  bare-faOed  immo- 
rality, but  only  with  high  pretences  to  the  contrary. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  ministers  of  Satan  never  appear 
with  their  proper  colours,  but  "  transformed  as  the 
"  ministers  of  righteousness"  (2  Cor,  oii.  15.)  even 
as  their  master  himself  was  into  an  "  angel  of  light ;'' 
and  in  this  shape,  as  a  great  and  good  man  has  ob- 
served, the  "  devil  is  most  a  devil,  because  he  can  most 
"  deceive."  The  fact  has  always  been  as  I  am  repre* 
seating  it;  for,  if  any  heretic  started  up  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  it  was  ever  with  some  pretences  to 
sapertor  holiness,  mortification,  giftedness,  spiritual- 
ity, &c.  that  his  personal  character  might  raise  the 
admiration  of  unwary  men,  and  so  make  way  for  the 
most  pernicious  and  diabolical  errors  in  points  of  &ith. 
The  Scriptures  give  us  some  instances,  such  as  "ab-- 
"  staining  from  meats,"  and  forbidding  to  marry  ;"  to 
which  others  might  be  added  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  impostor  is  never  content  cither  with  the 
ordinary  knowledge  or  the  ordinary /rujVj  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  would  far  exceed  them,  and  outstrip  the 
practical  attainments  of  all  other  Christians ;  the  best 
of  whom  be  will  condemn  as  Sodomites,  fatted  t^ine. 
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thepherds  of  Babel,  mouth  apet,  which,  with  ionu- 
merable  others  of  the  same  cast^  are  the  lamb-like 
phrases  of  Jacob  Bebmen.  So  that  if  you  should  fiod 
a  coQtempt  for  the  vanity  of  the  world,  humijity, 
charity,  and  other  great  and  shining  virtues  strotigly 
recommended,  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  as 
a  test  either  of  the  divinity  of  his  commission,  or  the 
truth  of  his  preaching.  For  these  are  the  "  feigned 
"  words"  (2  Pet.  ii.  3.)  with  which  he  makes  mer- 
chandbe  of  unstable  souls,  turning  their  ears  from 
the  truth,  that  they  may  be'  turned  unto  fables  :  and 
if  many  were  led  away  with  such  devices,  even  in 
those  early  days,  when  the  love  of  Christians  did  even 
astonish  infidels,  when  a  spirit  of  martyrdom  flourish- 
ed, and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  yet  sounded  in 
the  church ;  what  wonder  is  it  if  many.should  be  en- 
snared by  them  in  these  dregs  of  time,  when  the  love 
of  many  is  waxed  cold,  and  the  truth  of  God  is  in  ge- 
neral "  evil  spoken  of"  throughout  the  world  ? 

These  refiections  I  have  set  down  as  preliminaries  : 
they  are  intended  as  a  sprinkling  of  water  to  lay  any 
little  dust  that  may  have  been  raised  for  the  deceiving 
your  eye-sight;  and  they  are  ottered- to  a  person 
whose  good  sense  and  discernment  will  immediately 
see,  and,  I  have  reason  to  think,  as  readily  acknow- 
ledge, the  truth  of  them. 

The  probability  then,  it  seems,  as  to  the  affair  of 
inspiration,  is  against  the  writings  of  J.  B.  Such 
things  are  not  nim  to  be  expected,  but  the  contrary. 
How  the  &ct  is  in  itself,  we  are  in  the  next. place  to 
consider ;  and  there  is  but  one  method  of  doing  it  to 
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any  pdrpose,  which  is  this :  th^re  is  a  word  of  re- 
velation before  us,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  was  '*  given 
"  by  inspiration  of  God.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  false, 
this  must  be  true;  30  true,  that  it  is  the  test  and 
^andard  of  all  truth  upon  earth.  Every  thing  that 
opposes  this  word  of  truth'  must  be  a  lie  ;  and  he  that 
delivers  it  a  Uar.  If  he  pretend  to  have  received  it 
of  God,  it  is  so  much  the  worse ;  for  then  it  is  not' 
only  a  lie,  but  a  bkupkemy  ;  and  he  himself  is  a  blas- 
l^mer,  because  be  makes  the  Spirit  of  truth  the  au- 
thor of  his  lies.  What  J.  B.  has  written  must  be 
judged  of  by  this  rule,  and  received  or  rejected  as  it 
shall  be  found  to  ^ee  with  it. 

And,  first,  tetustakea  view  of  bisstyleand  method 
in  general,  which  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  the  reverse  of  it;  for  the  Scripture  is  clear 
and  uniform  in  its  language,  as  coming  all  of  it  from 
the  same  author,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  capacity 
of  all  mankind.  Even  where  it  is  most  obscure,  as 
in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  it  borrows  ideas  from  the  things  that  are  before 
us,  and  takes  ttie  visible  objects  of  the  natural  creation 
(O  express  and  delineate  what  is  unknown  or  invi- 
sible; BO  that  if  you  have  obtained  its  meaning  in 
one  case,  you  will  be  able  to  unriddle  it  in  every  other 
case  of  the  same  sort :  whence  arises  the  great  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  "  comparing  spiritual  things 
*'  with  spiritual,"  that  is,  the  BiWe  with  itself,  in  order 
to  comprehend  them.  But  how  different  from  all 
this  is  the  style  of  J.  B. !  His  ideas  are  rarely  taken 
from  nature,  but  in  general  from  the  dark  science  of 
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Alchemy,  in  which  he  had  dabbled  till  his  brain  was 
turned  :  hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  much  about  ether, 
spirit;  matrix,  gmitrix,  etsence,  quintessettce,  es- 
sence of  essences,  tinctures,  extracts,  harshness, 
sovrtiess,  bitterness,  attraction,  firebrcaths,  sugar 
of  hell,  salt,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  others  of  the 
Mke  sort,  so  abhorrent  from  tiie  Scripture,  that  the 
very  sound  of  them  fs  sufficient  to  frighten  any  man 
but  a  blacksmith  out  of  his  senses.  If  I  guess  right, 
Paracelsus  n-aa  the  father  of  this  jargcm :  be  beid  it 
no  crime  to  deal  with  the  devil  for  the  advancement 
of  medicine  and  chemistry ;  and  the  dMffiical  writers 
of  succeeding  times,  after  his  example,  have  inter- 
mixed with  their  writmgs  some  of  the  highest  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith,  veiled  under  the  occult 
tewns  of  thfeir  own  wonderfiil  science,  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  ade{)ts,  (such  as  Jacob  ceJIs  the  ckild- 
ren  of  the  lily  J,  who,  they  pretended,  were  to  be 
holy  and  pure  from  alt  spot  of  iniquity :  so  that  your 
ftuDior,  madam,  with  all  his  mysteries,  is  very  for 
from  being  an  original ;  and  in  his  style  and  method 
is  so  oppoute  to  sacred  Sicripture,  that  his  language 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  same  author  by  any  per- 
son who  has  rightly  considered  both.  But  you  tell 
me,  "The  words  are  his  own,  be  says:  the  s^ise 
'*  (Hily  was  inspired."  And  if  be  says  this,  be  is  not 
to  be  believed  any  way :  for,  in  the  first  place,  his 
iBSfnred  writings  will  tiien  be  like  no  other ;  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  having  spoken  (not  thought 
only)  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  uTTEftANCE  :  and  the 
whde  sacred  Scripture  is  not  called  the  sense,  but 
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tbe  WOAD  of  God;  because  Christ  and  the  Hol^ 
Ghost  spake  it  by  tbe  prophets,  whose  usual  intro- 
duction is,  "Thus  SAiTM  tbe  Lord."  Hence  it  is  thdt 
tbe  prophet  David,  speaking  of  his  own  inspiration, 
says,  S  Sam.  xxiii.  S.  "  His  word  was  in  my 
"tongue;"  and  agun,  in  the  xlvth  Psalm,  "My 
"  tongue  is  the  pea  of  a  ready  writer."  Whence  it 
b  manifest,  that  tbe  inspiration  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  did,  in  fact,  always  extend  to  the  tongue^  and 
the  expression  whether  spoken  or  written :  and  there 
are  weighty  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  but 
I  have  no  room  for  them. 

Secondly.  If  Jacob  says  this,  he  forgets  himsdf 
and  is  in  two  stories ;  for,  io  his  second  boolc,  con- 
cerning the  three  principles,  chap.  xxv.  5 1 ,  he  says, 
"  We  speak  not  our  own  words,  but  we  speak  in  our 
**  knowledge  and  driving  in  the  spirit  that  which  is 
"  shown  us  of  God."  Again,  chap.  xxv.  100,  be  tells 
us  of  "  the  spirit  that  driveth  his  pen ,"  and  his  pen 
could  not  be  driven  to  thought,  but  only  to  utter-anu 
or  expression.  So  that  if  what  you  have  observed  be 
true,  that  the  words  are  his  own,  he  says,  then  he 
has  contradicted  himself  in  terms,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  and  great  point  of  which  be  ought 
to  satisfy  us,  viz.  the  reality  of  his  in^iratton,  which 
can  receive  but  little  honour  from  such  inconsisten- 
cies. But  the  worst  is,  that  he  hath  not  only  con- 
tradicted himself,  but  tbe  Scriptures ;  and  that  in 
many  more  instances  than  I  can  enumerate  within 
the  compass  of  a  letter.  You  say,  madam,  he  has 
not  added   to  tbe  book,    but  only  explained  it; 
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whereas  it  appears  to  me  (from  some  tbings  which 
perhaps  have  not  yet  fallen  in  your  way)  that  be 
contradicts  it,  and  has  added  many  things  to  it; 
for  be  has  set  up  doctrines  expressly  condemned 
by  it,  and  has  denied  several  of  its  most  positive 
assertions. 

In  the  piece  above-mentioned,  which  is  the  sum 
of  all  his  doctrines,  he  preaches  tip  "the  re^meot 
"  (rule  or  dominion)  of  the  stars  and  elements  that, 
"  drivetk  the  body  and  soul  ^man,"  chap.  xviiL  25. 
£ut  to  make  the  soul  of  man  subject  to  be  driven  by 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  is  no  other  than  idolatry 
and  paganism:  it  was  this  notion  that  introduced  the 
vain  science  of  astrology,  and  led  the  Heathen  to 
worship  the  stars,  as  gods  endued  with  the  power  of 
over-ruling  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world.  But  God 
warned  his  people  against  this  doctrine,  Jer.  x.  S, 
Learn  not  the  tvtn/  qf  the  Heathen,  and  be  not  dis- 
mayed at  the  signs- of  heaven:  the  same  is  repeated 
more  than  once  in  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  con- 
trary is  again  repeated  by  Jacob,  chap.  xx.  87, 
*' O  Cain,  thy  potent  kingdom  cometh  not  from 
"  God,  but  hath  its  infiuence  from  the  starry  hea- 
"  v^:"  and  again,  ibid.  "  The  rule  and  government 
'*  (rf  this' world,  all  according  to  the  inJUtence  of 
**  the  stars,  not  ordained  of  the  Deity :"  which  is 
doubly  felse ;.  for  the  government  established  in  the 
irorld  is  not  from  the  stars,  as  he  affirms ;  but  "  the 
"  powers  that  be,"  whether  good  or  bad  (for  this  was 
spoken  of  Nero),  "  are  ordaihed  of  God."      ■  ■  ■  • 

As'  for-  bis  explaioing  the  book,  let  ui  take  the  foir 
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lowing  ineUnce;  whence  it  will  follow  that,  if  be 
waa  inspired,  St.  John,  who  wrote  the  Revelalicm, 
certainly  was  not.  The  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
u  Christ  expounded  their  meaning  in  vision  to  St. 
John,  did  sonify  the  seven  churches  of  Asia;  and  the 
seven  stars,  the  angels  (that  is,  the  bishops  or  chief 
rulers)  of  those  churches.  But  Jacob,  taking  the 
matter  into  his  hands,  expounds  them  afresh,  end 
says,  chap.  xx.  49,  "The  seven  golden  candlesticks 
"  are  his  bumanittft  tl>e  seven  stars  are  his  deity  " 
which  two  expositions,  as  they  can  no  way  be  recon- 
(i\\ed  wiri)  each  other,  we  need  only  compare,  to  de- 
tect the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  this  impostor. 
From'  another  passage  we  shall  have  the  same  coiv 
elusion,  either  against  kirn,  or  against  Moses  AndSf. 
I^aul.  Chap.  xi.  40.  he  says,  "  Adam  looked  upon 
"  the  tree  of  knowledge,  became  infected  by  lust, 
"  and  was  umtant:  and,  then,  said  the  heart  of 
"  Ood,  It  is  not  gotd  for  him  t»  be  atone."  This 
throws  the  temptation-  of  Adam  qutie  into  another 
order,  and  makes  it  arise  from  othH.  causes  than 
whM  Ood  hath  revealed  to  uS ;  for  Adam  gives  this 
as  the  reason  df  bis  fall— "The  woman  whom  thM 
"  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  .tree,  and  I 
<*dideat."  Gen.iii,  1&.  To  which  St  Paul  r^rring 
assures  us  (1  Tim.  ii.  14.)  that  ■'  Adam  was  not  de- 
"  eeived;  but"that"thewomao,  being  deceived,  wasm 
''  the  transgression."  This  makes  the  woman  to  have 
btea  first  in  the  order  of  the  transgressioi^,  and  also 
the  immediate  caiise  of  Adam's  falling  atter  her  es<- 
ample.    Bat  here  Ja^ob  puts  in  his  negatire.    Adam, 
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according  to  him,  was  deceived :  and  the  woman  was 
so  far  from  being  first  in  the  order  of  the  transgres- 
sion, that  the  hngelic  man  fell  and  was  undone  befoH 
the  woman  was  taken  out  of  hint .-  so  that  unless 
Adam  was  deceived  and  not  deceived,  and  unless  he 
was  both  first  and  last  in  the  order  of  the  transgres- 
sion, then  it  must  be  allowed  that  Jacob  Behmen 
nas  not  inspired,  or  that  Moses  and  St.  Paul  were 
not;  for  their  doctrines  cannot  stand  together.  And 
here  we  are  to  remember,  as  it  was  observed  above, 
that  if  Ibis  man  was  not  inspired,  and  yet  affirms  that 
he  U,  while  be  is  so  often  giving  the  He  to  the  Spirit 
of  God,  he  is  not  only  a  liar  of  the  worst  sort,  but  ti 
blasphemer. 

You  tell  me,  madam,  he  has  given  no  new  revela- 
tion. So  he  Says,  indeed,  that  he  wriies  no  nav 
thing.  But  what  is  thataccountof  a/*7»A«*,  ormatrix 
of  pre-existing  matter,  out  of  which  the  world  was 
generated,  born,  and  at  length  created?  Chap.  iv. 
What  is  that  heavenly  Jltsh,  that  quintestence  <sf  the 
stars,  of  which  man's  body  was  made,  chap.  x.  10, 
though  God  hath  revealed  to  us,  that  he  "  formed  man 
"of  the  dust  of  the  ground?"  To  which  also  St  Paul 
aliudidg  says,  "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 'earth  j." 
What,  again,  but  a  new  revelation,  is  that  sinu^e 
story,  that  Adam  shaild  have  propagated  an  dngeli- 
cal  best  oat  of  Ms  awn  will,  without  pain,  by  trwaAetv- 
ingin  hiihlelf  the  paradisiacal  centre?  Chap.  x.  IS. 
What  is  this  centred  Have  Moses  or  the  prophets 
spe^en  of  it  ?  And  are  we  not  told  that  God  said  to 
Adam  and  Eve  in  their  state  of  innocence,  "  Be  fruit- 
q2 
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"  ful  aud  multiply  and  repleaisb  tlie  earth?"  Again, 
where  did  he  learn  that  Adam  bad  no  entrails, 
atomach,  or  guts?  Chap.  x.  19.  Vet  in  the  perfect 
state  of  Adam,  God  bade  him  eat  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  Therefore,  says  Jacob,  he  must  have  taken 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  not  into  the  body.  Surely, 
madam,  this  is  not  to  explain  the  book  of  God,  bot 
to  deny  it,  and  to  reveal  to  us  such  wonderful  stuff 
instead  of  it,  as  is  not  lit  to  be  repeated  or  thought 
of.  Yet  these  things,  according  to. the  author,  are 
the  root  and  ground  of  the  depth ;  wUhout  allow* 
ing  which,  he  affirms,  we  can  know  nothing  at  all. 
But  if  there  are  any  depths  here,  I  will  be  bold  to 
say  they  -  are  the  depths  of  Satan,  without  fearing 
any  mischief  from  that  profusion  of  threatenings  and 
imprecations  which  this  man  liath  bestowed,  throng- 
out  his  works,  on  all  those  who  dare  to  gainsay  his 
doctrines. 

r  might  here  add  something  upon  his  Light  of 
Nature ;  which,  as  he  has  described  h  at  targe,  is 
ttie  great  mystery  of  Pagan  enthusiasm,  and  the  root 
of  modern  infidelity; — 'his  abominable  pride,  where 
he  says,  we,  meaning  himself  vaA.  the  Spirit  of  God; 
with  his  frequent  boastings  of  high  and  unutterable 
knowledge,'  meaning  such  stuff  as  1  have  just  now 
repeated ;— the  foul  venom  of  his  tongue,  in  railkig 
at  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  all  Cbristiaa  di- 
vioes  from  tlie  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  his  own, 
without  excepting  any  that  I  can  yet  find,  unless  it 
be  some  of  the  primitive  heretics,  who  were  just 
such  saints  as  himself  ;--^is  ridiculous  and  antirscrip- 
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tumi  interpretation  of  words ;  for  when  the  GospeV 
hath  given  us  tbe  important  sense  and  inter[H'etBtio» 
of  tbe  aaaie  Jetus,  "  For  he  sbaiL  save  his  people 
"  from  tlteir  sins,"  he  goes  to  his  deep  language  of 
nature,  and  declares  with  much  pomp,  that  "Je  is 
"  bis '  humbling,  and  the  syllable  Sua  presseth  aloft 
'*  through-atl."  Chap.  xxii.  76. — These  and  many 
other  things  I  might  expose  at  large:  but  as  I  am 
assured  from  your  own  words,  and  am  satisfied  from 
the  whole  spirit  of  your  writing,  that  you  have  hu-- 
mility  enough  to  confess  an  error  when  you  are 
convinced  of  it,  I  will  not  weary  your  patience  with 
any  father  observations  on  tbe '  writings  of  Jacob 
Bebmen;  but  shall  here  conclude  them,  with  heartily 
recommending  you  and  my  own  fKXir  endeavours  to 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

You  seem  to  take  it  ill  that  I  apprehended  some 
danger  for  you ;  which  indeed  I  did  more  than  I  do 
at  present:  yet  I  r^oice,  madam,  that  any' occur- 
rence or  any  instrument,  be-  it  who  or  what  it  will, 
has  taught' you  to  despise  the  world,  and  stirred  up 
in  you  a  thirst  ailer  tbe  wisdom  of  God.  ,  In  this,/ 
go  00  and  prosper :  I  heartily  tnd  yoii  God  speed !. 
And,  if  you  desire  to  learn  the  knowledge  of  divine- 
mysteries  for  your  edification  and  comfort,  in  thi& 
vale  of  misery,  there  are  ways  and  means,  thot^ 
tbe  xneil  is  detp,  by  which,  through  God's,  blessing 
on'  your  industry,  much  living  water  may  be  drawa 
ODt  of  it ;  and  that  without  letting  down  into  it  the 
vessel  of  J.  Bebmen.-  If  any  mysteries  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  are  rightly  explained  by  him  (and  it  would  bo 
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hard  indeed,  if,  with  all  bia  pi^tences,  he  had  not 
bit  upon  something),  the  same  have  alao  been  ex- 
plained by  more  sober  men,  and  in  a  far  better  man* 
oer.  Ad  English  reader  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  so  long  as  the 
writings  of  bishop  Andrews,  Hall,  Brownrig,  and 
Mr.  Leslie,  and  many  others,  are  cunent  amongst 
us.  These  are  some  of  the  books  I  would  humbly 
recommend  to  your  reading.  Andrews  is  a  noble 
and  profitable  expositor:  one  of  his  sermons  on  the 
Passion  is  the  greatest  human  composition  extanLon 
the  subject:  his  discourses  on  Repentance  and  Hu- 
miliation, on  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  the  Way  to  distinguish  bis  genuine 
Fruits,  are  all  adttilrable.  His  Devotions  breathq 
a  most  exalted  spirit  of  piety,  while  they  contun  a 
complete  body  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  There 
are  some  English  editions ;  but  the  beet  is  from  a, 
Greek  and  Latin, copy  fotmd  a^ong  bis  papers  after 
Ijis  death,  blotted  and  soiled  with  his  tearq.  Bishop 
Browmig  has,  among  other  excellent  discourses^ 
eight'  sermons  on  the  Transfiguration,  wherein  the 
great  mysteries  of  that  part  of  our  Saviour's  history 
are  unfolded  with  equal  skilfulness  and  piety.  X'Cslie, 
HI  his  History  of  Sin  and  Heresy,  mIU  lay  open  to 
yoQ  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,  traced  from  the 
fall  of  Lucifer  out  of  heaven,  dowp  to  the  modeirt) 
heresies  and  blasphemies :  and,  if  you  would  see 
every  Jolse  pr^ence  to  io^iration  detected  and  px- 
pc^ed'  beyond  a  possibality  of  a  reply,  you .  may  look 
into  his  pieces  against  the  Quakers,  with  bis  preface 
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on  Autonietta  Bdurighdn.  His  nocks  am  in  two 
volumes  in  foUo,  easily,  to.be  niet  with.— For  tfaa 
spiritual  dispositions,  no  author  bxeeeds  Kenipia  ia 
Ills  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Cave's  Lives  of 
the  Primitive  Fathers  is  a  book  very  useful  aad 
entertaining,  necessary  to  give  some  notion  of 
the  primitive  tim^,  with  that  knowledge,  apirit,  ahd 
discipline,  which  are  now  departed  frooi  amooi^t 
US'.        .  . 

There  is  one  book  more  which  I  be)isi«  may  be 
very  aoceptable ;  and,  as  you  are  already  ia  posses^ 
sion  of  bishop  Hall,  it  is  the  liast  I  shall  oientioD ; 
•—that  is — Qoeeners  Mond  Biffiectioos  on  the  Neit 
Testament.  He  has  a  great  talent  in  speaking  tf 
the  heart,  and  applying  the  history  of  the  Gospel  so 
as  to  adxEQce  as  ia  .tlie  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  life.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Wogan, 
the  last  able  expositor  which  this  church  has  pro* 
duced ;  whose  four  volumes  on  the  Proper  Lessons 
are  in  the  hands  of  many  pious  people,  and  are 
greatly  recommended  by  those  who  make  the  Bible 
their  study'. 

After  all  that  can  be  said,  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  writings;  and  so 
boundless  is  the  treasure  tiierein  contained,  that  the 
Scripture  compared  with  itself  will  frequently  open 

*  If  this  Letter  had  be«n  of  modern  date,  the  writer  of  it 
would  certainly  have  added  the  Coramciitafy  on  the  Psalms; 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  added  the  Lectures  on  the  Figurative 
Language  of  the  Scriptures;  and  certainly  Mr.  Waldo's  Commen- 
tary on  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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some  things  to.  the  faithful  ioquirer,  of  nbidi  no 
commentator  will  inform  us.  But,  nevertheless,  our 
weakness  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  our  brethren 
OD  several  occasions ;  and,  though  the  Scripture  be  - 
itselfthe  word  of  life,  yet  it  is  profitably  held  forth 
to  us  by  .the  hand,  of  man,  and  placed  on  a  candle- 
stick, that  they  which  are  in  the  house  may  <ee  the 
light,  and  partake  of  its  influences. 

That  this  may  ever  be  the  fruit  of  all  your  read- 
iog,  and  that  the  light  of  God's  revelation  may  clear 
up  all  your  doubts,  and  guide  your  feet  .through 
the  paths  of  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine  into 
the  way  of  eternal  peace,  is  the  sincere  'wish  and 
prayer  of, 

Madam, 
Your  moftt  obliged,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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Having  mcnlioncd  (p.  35]  Dr.  Home's  turn  for  poetical  com- 
poution,  tke  Editor  thinks  the  reader  will  not  be  diipleued 
if  a  few  of  bis  Potma  are  added  for  a  specimeD. 


THE  FRIEND. 


The  fastest  fiiend  the  world  affi>rd* 
Is  quickly  from  xae  gone : 

Faithless  behold  him  turn  his  batk. 
And  leave  me  idl  alonel 


"  My  fiioDd,  sincerely  yours  ttU  death .-" 
The  world  no  further  goes; 

Periiqw,  while  earth  to  earth  is  latd, 
A  tear  of  pi^  flows. 


Be  thon,  my  Saviour,  thai,  lajjriend) 
In  thee  myisoul  shall  trust, 

Who  false  wilt  never  prove  in  deadi. 
Nor  leftve  me  in  the  dust 


Home  while  my  other  friends  retain^ 

All  Bol^nn,  silent,  sad, 
With  thee  my  flerii  shall  reat  in  ha^ 

And  all  my  buies  be  glad. 
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"WE  ALL  DO  FADE  AS  A 


See  the  leaves  around  us  falling 
Dry  and  witb^d  to  the  ground ; 

Thue  to  thoughtless  mortals  calling, 
In  a  sad  aod  solemn  sound : 


Sons  of  Adomi  once  in  Eden 
Blighted  wbeo  like  us  be  fell. 

Hear  the  lecture  we  are  nadlng, 
'Tis,alas1  tfie  .truth  we  telL 


Virgint,  much*  too  much,  presuming 
On  your  boasted  vhite  and  red, 

View  us,  late  in  beau^  tdoomihg,  ■ 
Mumber'd  now  among  the  dead. 


Griping  misers,  niglltly  waiiog, 
See  the  end  of  all  your  care) 

Fled  on,  wii^  of  oor  pwu  mating. 
We  have  left  our  owam  boMw  ' 


iSons  of  boilonr,  fed  < 

Flutt'ring  high  in  &tcied  worth,  ' 
Lo )  the  Adkle  aiiv  ibat  fusce, 

Brings  us  down  t^  pu«nt  cttrth. 
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Learned  sophs,  in  systems  jaded, 
Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 

Cease,  at  length,  by  us  persuaded, 
Ev'ry  leaf  must  have  its  fall ! 


Youths,  lliough  yet  no  losses  grieve  you, 
Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace, 

Let  not  cloudless  skies  deceive  you, 
Summer  ^vea  to  autmnn  place. 


Venerable  sires,  grown  boary, 
Hither  turn  th'  unwilling  eye, 

Think,  amidst  your  &lling  glory, 
Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 


Yearly  in  our  course  retumi&ff, 
Messengos  of  shortest  stay, 

Thus  we  preach  this  truth  conoeming, 
"  Heav'n  and  earth  shall  pass  away." 


On  the  Trae  of  IJfe  etniMl, 

Man,  let  all  thy  hope  be  staid, 
Whjui  alone,  for  ever  vernal. 
Bears  a  leaf  that  shall  not&de. 
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THE  SENTIHENT  THOM  THE  DIVINE  HERBZBT. 


Sweet  day,  so  cool,  bo  calm,  so  bright, 

Bridal  of  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  &11  to-night ; 

For  thou,  alas !  must  die. 


Sweet  rose,  in  air  whose  odours  wave. 
And  colour  chamu  the  eye. 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  thou,  alas  1  most  die. 


Sweet  Spring,  of  days  and  roses  madf^ 
Whose  dtarms  for  beauty  viey 

Thy  days  depart,  thy  roees  lad^ 
iliou  toOt  alas  1  must  die. 


Be  wise  thai.  Christian,  while  you  may, 

For  HwiiUy  time  is  fiying; 
The  thoughtless  man,  that  lauj^  td-day* 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 
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THE  HELIOTROPE. 

Thbodgh  all.die  dianges  of  the  day, 

I  turn  me  to  the  avvK 
In  clear  or  cloudy  skies  I  say 

Aiike — 7%  will  be  done .' 


THE  VIOLET. 
A  LOWLT  flow'r,  in  secret  bow'r, 

InTinble  I  dwell ; 
For  blesshig  made,-without  parade, 
-    Known  only  by  my  smell. 

THE  LILY. 
'Ehbi^m  of  Him,  in  whom  no  stain 

The  eye  of  Hea^n  could  see. 
In  all  their  glory  monarchs  vain 
Are  not  array'd  like  me. 


THE  ROSE. 
With  ravish'd  heart  that 

Which  in  my  bosom  gloira : 
Think  bow  the  lily  of  the  vale 

Became  like  Huron's  rose. 
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THE  PRIMROSE. 

When  Time'i  dark  winter  diall  be  o'e 
His  storms  and  tempests  laid, 

Like  me  you'll  rise  a  fragrant  Row'r, 
But  not,  like  me,  to  fade. 

THE  GARDEN. 
The  bow'r  of  mnocence  and  bliss 

Sin  caus'd  to  dieiqipear : 
Repent,  and  walk  in  fiuth  and  love — 

You'll  find  an  Eden  her& 


A  MORNING  HYMN  ON 
E4STER-DAY. 


Hare  !  the  ^u^  hel-ald  of  the  morn 
B^ioB  the  tons  of  meti  to  warn, 

And  bids  them  ^  arise, 
To  celebrate  his  great  renown, 
Who  soids  the  li^t  refulgent  down, 

To  bless  our  longtng  eyes. 


At  this  the  finnting  shadMrs  dte; 
The  poVrs  of  darkness  swiftfy  fly 

Before  the  morning  star ; 
Pale  trembling  murder  dares  hot  stay, 
And  fiends,  abash'd  at  sight  of  day, 

Back  to  their  den  rq>air. 
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"ITs  this  the  weary  sailor  cheers, 
Who  now  no  more  the  tempest  hears. 

Which  morning  bids  to  cease : 
O  come  that  day-spring  from  on  high, 
WJien  discord  shaU  with  darkness  %* 

And  all  be  li^t  and  peace ! 


'Twas  this  that  drew  repentant  tears 
From  Peter,  led  by  worldly  fears 

His  Master  to  disown : 
Wam'd  by  the  monitor  of  day, 
He  cast  die  works  of  night  away, 

And  sought  tb'  abjured  sun. 


Whene'er  the  bird  of  dawning  crows, 
H«  tells  us  aH  h6w  Peter  rose, 

And  mark'd  iis  out  the  road ; 
That  each  disciple  might  b^in. 
Awake,  like'bim,  from  sleqi  and  sin, 

To  think  b^Xiaus  oa  God. 


Smote  by  the  ^e  that  looks  on  all, 
Let  us,  obedient  to  the  caU, 

Arise  to  weep  and  pray ; 
"nil  moumiul,  as  on  sin  we  muse. 
Faith,  like  an  angel,  tells  the  neWR, 

**  The  Lord  is  ris'n  to-day  1" 
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DAVID  GARRICK'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 


Through  we^nng  London's  crowded  stieetB, 

As  Garrick's  fun'ral  pass'd, 
Contending  wite  aitd  nobles  strove 

Who  should  forsake  him  last. 


Not  so  the  world  behav'd  to  him. 
Who  came  that  world  to  savt^ 

By  solitary  Joseph  borne 
Unheeded  to  his  grave. 

If  what  is  done  by  mortals  h&K 

Departed  spirits  know, 
Confiw'd  and  blushing  Garrick  views 

This  grand  parade  of  woe.  - 

Though  much  to  be  admir'd  by  man 
He  had — yet,  gracious  Heav'n ! 

Much,  very  much  he  had,  indeed, 
By  thee  to  be  forgiv'D. 

But  thou  art  good  1 — And  since  h6  died 
-Onnpos'd,  without  a  groan, 

Repmtant  Davidj  let  us  hope, 
May  live  through  David's  Son. 
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WBITTEN- AX  AN  INN. 


From  much-loT'd  friends  when^er  I  part, 
A  p^isive  sadness  filla  gay  heart; 
Fast  scenes  my  &pcy  wanders  (^er. 
And  sighs  to  thii^  they  are  ho  mor& 


Along  the  road  I  musing  go, 

O'er  many  a  deep  and  cairy  sloo^ : 

The  shroudet^  moon  withdraws  her-ligh^  . 

And  leaves  me  to  the.  gloomy  nighL 


An  imi  receives  m^  where  unknown 

I  soUtary  sit  Bie  down : 

Many  Ib^ir,  and  some  I  se^ 

I  nou^t  to.  tham,  they  nought  to  me. 


Thus  in  these  re^ons  of  the  dead 
A  pilgtim's  wand'ringHfe  I  lead^ 
'  AndsdU  ate/rystep  ded(ire>. 
I've  no  alndiag  city  li^*e ; 


For  very  for  from  bence  I  dwell. 
And  therefore  bid  the  world  &rewdl, 
finding  of  all  the  joys  it  gives 
A  sad  remanbrsooe  only  livet. 
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And  lay  a  wand'riog  sitiner  low ; 
Yet  still  my  course  to  heaVn  I  steer, 
Tbougli  neither  moon  nor  stars  ^tpear  t 

The  World  is  like  an  inn ;  Syr  there 
M^i  call,  and  storm,  and  drink,  and  swear'; 
While  ondistarb'd  a  Christian  waits, 
And  reads,  and  writes,  and  meditate*. 


ThoQ^  in  the  dark  oft-tjlhes  t  stray. 
The  Lord  shall  Eght  Bie  on  my  way. 
And  to  the  city  of  the  son 
Omduct  me,  when  my  jouni^s  done. 


There  by  these  eyes  ^lalt  he  be  seen,' 
Who  sojourn'd  fer  me  hi  an  inn ; 
On  ^on's  bill  I  those  shall  hail. 
From  whom  I  parted'in  the  vale. 


Why  am  I  heavy  Aen  and  sad,  ' 

When  thoughts  Uke  these -shoold  make  'meg]adf 
Muse  then  no  more  on  things  bdow; 
Aris^  my  soul,  and  k^  us  go. 
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THE  MOK&ISif  LAllN  HITMN 

UaSD  AS  A  QBACE  AITEB  MEAl^  AT  BUGDAUM  COXUMO* 
OXFOHO. 


Ti  De«m  patrem.  colinuit^ 
Te  laudibm  proaequimur, 
Qai  corpus  dbo  refids, 
Codesti  meaton  gntjfl. 


Te  adoraxaoM,  O  Jesn, 
Te,  FBiimigralte, 
T^  qui  non  dedignattu  cs 
Snbire  daustra  virgiois. 


Actus  in.  cFUcem  &ctiu  e 
Irato  Deo  victima; 
Per  te,  Salvator  umce^ 
Mtse  spea  nobis  rediit 


Tibi,  asteme  Spirit!)^    . 
Cujus  afflatu  peperit 

iElternum  baiedidnuu. 


THune  Tknut  hommum 

Saltifii  autor  optiine, 
TniTinminiTin  hoc  mjBteritUD 

OrantiliDguft  caoiiaai. 
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1*REE,  inij^h^  Father,  we  adorer 
And  praise  thy  Nome  fbr  evermore; 
Wliose  bounty  feeds  all  Adam's  race^ 
And  chedli  the  hungry  boiU  witfi  grace. 


Great  co-etemol  Swt,  to  thee, 
'With  one  consent*  vfi  bow  the  knee ; 
For  our  galvation  man-becom^    . . 
Tbon  didst  not  scorn  the  virgin's  .womb. 


The  Paschal  Loml^  foreshown  of  old. 
In  thee,  sweet  Jesu  I  we  bdwld, 
And  pardon  through  thy  blood  receive, 
While  on  thy  cross  we  look  and  live. 


Thee  toc^  all-hallow'd  mystic  Dove, 
We  ever  bless,  and  e<rer  love : 
Thy  wonders  how  shall  we  declace? 
The  Lord  wa*  born,  the  vir^  ba^!  ' 


Ahnighty  everlasting  Three, 
Ko  other  Ood  we  ha/te  but  thee; 
Thy  glorious  work,  hnmortal  Kin^ 
la  trinn^  thus  we  daily  sin^.,  -  . . 
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VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 


ABBEY  LANDS. 

3iR  Beajatain  Rudjard  in  a  speech  (prteerved 
by  NelsOD,  ii.  900.)  mentioaa  it  as  tbe  prinapal 
pMriiamentary  motive  for  aoziDg  tbe  abbey  lands  by 
Henry  VIII.  that  they  #ould  so  anricb  the  crowi^ 
as  that  the  people  should  never  be  put  to  pay  sub- 
tidies  again;  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  tbe  kingdom  should  be  maintained  with 
tbe  overplus.  How  did  the  matter  turn  out?  Sir ' 
jBenjamio  tella  us,  "  God's  part,  reli^oD,  by  his 
"  blessing,  has  been  tolerably  ^ell  preserved ;  but  it 
"  b^tlibeen  saved  as  byjire;  for  tbe  rest  is  coosumed 
"  and  vanished.  Tbe  people  have  paid  subsidies 
*'  ever  since,  and  we  are  now  in  no  very  good  case 
*'  to  pay  an  army."  [A  more  exact  account  of 
this  desigb  and  its  consequences  may  be  found  in 
Sir  Heory  SpC(hnao's  History  of  Sacril^^  chap. 
m] 
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ABELARD. 

The  bad  teodeacy  of  Mr.  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard  is  remarked  by  nr  John  Hawkins,  Jn  his  His- 
tory of  Music,  vol.  ii.  page  23,  as  depreciating 
matrimony,  and  justifying  coDcubinage.  This  is 
founded  on  a  false  fact ;  Abelard  was  married. 
The  original  letters  are  finer  than  even  Pope's  :  they 
were  published  A.'D.  1718,  by  Rawlinson,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Sir  John  Hawkbs, 
speaking  of  Abetard's  skill  in  scholastical  tbeot<^, 
and  profligacy  of  manners,  makes  the  following 
sensible  observation :  "  To  say  the  truth,  the  tbeo- 
"  logy  of  the  schools, 'as  taught' in  Abelard's  time, 
*'  was  merely  scientific,  and  had  as  little  tendency  to 
"  regulate  the  manners  of 'those  who  studied  it,  as 
"  geometry,  or  any  other  of  the '  m^itbematical 
"  sciences." — The  observation  may  be  eittended  to 
other  modes  of  studying  divinity. 

ADVERSITY. 

The'  fiery  trials  of  adversity  have  the  same  kindly 
effect  <Hi  a  Christian  mibd,  which  Virgil  ascribes  to 
burning  land.  They  purge  away  the  bad  proper- 
ties, and  remove  obstructions  to  the  operations  of 
heaven. 

— -— Sive  illii  omne  per  ignem 
Excoquitut  vitium,  atque  exsudiit  inutilis  hupior; 
Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  cscEt  relsxat 
'  >  SpiramcBia,  novas  veniat  qdft  succus  m  herlfU.  ' 
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^  Or  when  thdajtent  vice  is  cnr'd  by  fire, 
SedundaDt  humours  through  the  pores  expire;    - 
Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  bi loathings,  whence  new  nounshment  she  takes; 
Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins. 

Db,TD£S,  138. 


ALCORAN. 

Extravagant  praises  are  bestowed  by  Sate  and 
his  disciples  on  the  Koran,  which  equal  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Mahomet  and  his  followers ;  going  every 
length  but  that  of  saying,  it  was  dictated  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God. — Wonderful  and  horrible !  This  is  not 
much  noticed;  not  mentioned,  I  think,  in  White's 
Lectures,  as  it  should  have  been,  and  exposed.  [But. 
if  any  reader  wants  satisfaction  on  the  subject  of 
Mabometism,  be  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Prideaux's  Life 
of  Mahoine);.] 


AMBITION. 

The  ambitious  taaa  employs  bis  time,  his  pains 
and  bis  -abilities,  to  climb  to  a  summit,  on  which, 
at: last,  he,  stotwls  -with  a«^iety  and  fefu*;  and  fr^m 
whk^'if -he^ll,  lit  muBtbe.with  iqfamy  ai)d  rf^ia. 
A  maaiof  like  turn  in  the  time  of  CharJcB  II.  had, 
1^  Uke<  unwearied  {ippticatian,  attained' a  like  situa- 
tion, on 'the  tftp'.of  Salisbury  .spire.  Every  sober, 
thinking  man  will  say  in  one  case  wbiat  the  merry 
monarch  said  in  the  other:     "  Make  the  fellow- 
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*'  out  a  patent,  that  no  one  may  stand  there  btit 
"  himself." 


ANGELS. 

Man,  a  minister  of  Christ  in  particular,  should 
resemble  them  .  in  reconciling  duty  with  devotion. 
They  mimsUr  to  the  keirt  o/iglvation  ;  yet,  akvays 
heboid  the^/iwe  of  their  Father  in  heaven. 


AFRICAN  ANTS.  . 

These  insects  sometimes  set  forward  in  such  mul- 
titudes, that  the  whole  earth  seems  to  be  in  motion. 
A  corps  of  tiiem  attacked  and  covered  an  elephant 
quietly  feeding  in  a  pasture.  In  eight  hours,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  but  the  slteleton  of  that 
enormous  animal,  neatly  and  completely  picked. 
The  business  was  done,  and  the  enemy  marched  on 
after  fresh  prey.r-Such  power  have  the  smallest 
creatures  acting  in  concert. 


APOPHtHECJMS. 

It  is  said,  I  thihfc,  ofMshopSftddefton,  tbM,  by 
ftequehtly  txmvetsing  with  1ils  sOn,  and  sdatiering 
short  apophthegms,  tt*fli  Knle  pleasant  iBlbries,  and 
making  useful  appUeations  of  Ibete,  the  youth  was, 
ih  his  infancy,  tau^t  th  aWior  VaUity  4fid  tice  « 
mobsters. 
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ASSES. 

There  are  wild  asses  in  Soath  Amenca.  Thej 
have  three  properties  which  bear  a  moral  applicatkm. 
I.  Thou^  exceedingly  swii^  fierce,  and  untract- 
able,  after  carrying  the  first  hAd,  tiieir  celerity  leaves 
them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lost,  aod  they  soon 
contract  the  stupid  look  and  dulness  of  the  asinine 
species :  one  of  them  becomes  like  another  ass.  2. 
If  that  more  noble  animal  a  horse  happens  to  stray 
into  the  places  where  they  feed,  they  all  fall  upon 
him  J  and,  without  ^ving  him  the  liberty  of  flying 
from  them,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave 
him  dead  upon  the  spot.  3.  They  are  very  trouble- 
some neighbours,  making  a  most  horrid  noise ;  for, 
whenever  one  or  two  of  ^m  begin  to  bray,  they  are 
answered  in  the  same  vociferous  manner  by  all  within 
reach  of  the  sound,  which  is  greatly  increased  and 
prolonged  by  the  repercussions  of  the  valleys  and 
breaches  of  the  mountains.  UUoa,  i.  248.  [An 
English  gentleman,  resident  in  the  £ast,  kept  one  of 
the  asses  of  the  country  for  his  use,  who  was  so 
troublesome  with  bis  noise,  that  he  ordered  a  slave 
to  strike  him  on  the  nose  with  a  cane  when  he 
began  to  vociferate;  ia  consequence  of  which,  the 
creature  in  a  few  days  fell  from  his  appetite,  and 
iiwAd  actaally  have  pined  away  mhI  died,  for 
want  of  the  Ub^  of  makitig  hie  owa  frigbtfiil 
lUHse.] 
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ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

Tbe  doctrines  io  the  public  service  (as  a  noble 
author  baa  supposed)  are  not  the  true  cause  why 
people  of  rank*  &c.  abs^it  themselves ;  but  down- 
right uqgodliness,  amusements,  racinj^  huntiug, 
gambling,  visiting  and  intriguing— setting  out  for 
Newmarket  on  a  Sunday,  &c.  Would  tbe  geotlemeo 
of  the  turf  come  tbe  more  to  church  if  the  Atbanasian 
Creed  were  struck  out,  &c.  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  these  doctrines  "  are  acknow- 
"  ledged  to  be  ill  founded  and  unscriptural  by  every 
"  clergyman  of  learning  and  candour ;"  or  that  "  no 
"  man  of  dense  and  learning  can  maintain  ibem." 
The^  have  been  and  are  many  instances  both  of 
Uity  and  clergy  that  hold  tiiem  to  be  scriptural,  and 
maintain  them  as  such.  The  abettors  of  heresy  and 
infidelity  are  not  the  only  men  of  sense  in  the  na- 
tion, [in  good  manners  they  certainly  do  not  abound.] 
Br.  Middleton,  wh^n  be  had  apostatized,  by  men 
of  sense  meant  infidels.  [This  article  was  occasioned 
by  a  pamphlet  styled  Hints,  &c.  ascribed  to  the 
D.ofG.] 

AVARICE. 

-.■■  I.  A  cAMiei^^ft'/e  inclines  persons  to  takedown 
theic  food  in  such-  qiiwitities,  that  they  vomit  it  up 
again  like  dogs.  So  Job,  of  the  rapacious  greedy  opr 
pressor :  "  He  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  and  he 
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"  sbalt  vonut  tbem  up  again;"  cb»p.  xs.  15.    Wbat 
u  avarice,  but  such  an  appetite  of  tiw  imhd? 

2.  He,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  resolves  to 
employ  his  fortune  well,'  though  he  should  acquire  it 
ill,  ou^t  to  take  tiiis  with  him;  that  such  a  com- 
pensatitm  of  evil  by  good  may  be  allowed  after  the 
fact,  but  is-  deservedly  cohdemned  in  that  purpose. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  resolution  of  this 
kjod,  taken  beforehand,  is  seldom  carried  into  act 
afterwards.     Nemo  un^uam  imperiumjiagiiiis  quaii- 

tum  bonis  artibtu  exercuit. — ^Tacit  Hist.  i. No 

one  ever  exercised  with  virtue  power  obtained  by 
crimes.  ,  ,  : 

S.  The  eagerness  with  which  some;  men  seek  after 
gold  would  lead  one  to  im^giae.  it  had  the  powe^ 
to  remove  all  uneasiness,  and.  make  its  po^essofs 
completely  happy ;  as  the  Spaniards  pretended  to  \he 
Mexicans,  that  it  cured  them  of  ^  pain  at  the  beart^ 
to  which  they  were  subject 

4.  Riches  will  make  a  map  just  as  bappy  as  the 
emperor  of  Siam's  white  el^^pt,  who  is.ric)dea  by 
nobody,  lives  at  his  ease,  is  sierved  in  p^ate,  wmI 
treated  like  a  monarch. 

•■',..'  ■  ' 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Perseus,  wbo 
lest,^  Macedonian  empire,  was  iofiiibous  ifor  W 
avarice;  and, PaulusEjniHus,'  his  con()uetbr,  sO 
entirely  the  reverse,,  thbt  he  ordered  sW  the  gold  'and 
silver  that  was  takop,  iotO'^e  public  treasury,  frith- 
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out  seeing  it ;  nor  «T«r  wu  ooe  &rthii)g  tfae  richer  for 
his  rictoris^,  tfaoiigb  tivnya  geocroos  of  bis  own 
to  others. 

6.  At  a  time  when  Feni«n  bribes  men  verj  ri& 
at  Atheqa,  a  porter  huworously  pfopo&ed,  tb«t  tnelTe 
of  the  poorest  citiieos  should  bo  aiuiually  swt  9at- 
bassadocs  to  the  Persian  court,  to  be  enriched  by 
the.  king's  prqfients.  Ibid.— Poos  Boen  should  be 
made  mipistivrs  of  state  io  EoglwiKl,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

BEARS. 

Their  sagacity  is  very  great  The  Kamtschatdales 
are  obliged  to  them  for  what  little  adraDcement  they 
bftve  hitilierto  made,  either  in  the  sciences  or  the^fi^e 
artt.  .  From  tfaem  they  learned  the  value  of  simples 
fbr  internal  use  and  extemal  application.  They  ac- 
knowted^  the  bears  likewise  for  their  dancing'ina- 
sters:  whctt  tbeyi  call  the  hear  dance  is  ao  exact 
counterpart  of  every  attitude  and  gesture  peculiar 
to  this  animal,  through  its  several  functions :  and 
tilts  is  tko'  foundation  and  ground-work  of  all  their 
di^er  dances,  and  what  they  value  themselves,  most 
Bpon.     Kin^  SS.  908,  chap.  v. 

BENTLEY. 

Beij^ey  i^.a  model  foe  polomiMd  pMactHog,  ea 
aAcount  ,otthe  coaciseufi;^  persfHcnUyi  and  fainess 
i^jth  -WiWk  plRaifQ^ofh  va  stated,  Mid.  the  cteaii,  iiilU 
«Bri  ^gf4ar,.in»QWr.'W^  wMok  they>  are.«isncrfld-. 
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Arabes  ffrttum  et  Hterarum  omnium  adeo  rttda 
erant,  ut  id  impTimii  eumsse  puientur,  i»c  prophetam 
luum  illiteratum  (ttti  tmigo  attdiit  Mahommedes) 
acientid  superarent.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebrie.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  1.  sect.  3. — -l^hQ  Ai^abians  were  so  utterly 
unskilled  in  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kind,  that 
Uiey  seem  to  bave  l>een  siixious,  above  all  thiHgs, 
not  to  surpus  in  knowle^e  their-propbet  Mahomed, 
leocrally  allowed  to  be  illlt«rate. 


PUNR  MAN. 
*'  I  never  had  the  happhiesd,"  said  the  blind  man 
in  the  priticess  Palatine's  dream,  "  to  behold  the  light 
"  and  the  glories  iof  the  firmainent,  nor  can  I  form 
**  tomyselftheleastideaof  the  transcendent  beauties 
"  I  have  often  heard  mentioned.  Such  is  my  sad  con- 
'*dition;  and  from  my  situation  all  presumptuous 
"beings  may  learn,  that  many  very  excellent  and 
**  wonderful  things  exist,  which  escape  human  know- 
**  ledge"."— What  inesthnable  and  divfne  truths  are 
(here  not  !n  nature,  dovoutlyto'be  wished  for,  though 
we  cannot  ima^ne  or  comprehend  them! — See  Bos- 
suet's  Fun.  Orat.  on  this  princess. 


BLINDNESS  OF  INFtDELITY. 

:.  Jp^effhu^  t^s  u?^  tbflt.ifl  t^e  laaldrf^fyl.  ruin  t^ 
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"  to  make  a  jest  of  divine  thiogs,  Bod  to  deride,  as  so 
"  many  senseless  tales  and  ju^ling  impostures,  the 
■"  sacr^  oracles  of  tbeir  prophets;'!  though  they  were 
theofulfilUag  before  their  e;es»  andevea  i^n  them- 
selves.   Hurd  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  434. 


BLONDEL. 

Da?id  Blondel's  book  is  a  magazine  for  the  writers 
aghast  episcopacy.  It  was  drawn  up.  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  particularly 
the  Scots.  It  closed  with  words  to  this  purpose : 
"  By  all  that  we  have  said  to  assert  the  rights  of 
"  presbytery,  we  do  not  intend -to  invalidate  the  an- 
"  cient  and  apostolical  constitution  of  episcopal  pre- 
"  eminence :  but  we  believe  that,  wheresoever  it  is 
"  established  conformably  to  the  ancieot  canons^  it 
"  mustJje  carefully  preserved;  and  wheresoever,  by 
"  some  heat  of  contention  or  otherwise,  it  bath  bqen 
"  put  down,  or  violated,  it  ought.to  be  reverently- re- 
"  stored."— This  raised  a  great  clamovr,  an^  the  con- 
clusion was  suppressed.  On  the  repprt  getting  about, 
Jc^n  Blondel,  then  residing  in  LQndot>| -wrote  to  bia 
brpther  David,  who  acknowledged  that  it  was  true. — ■ 
See  .Du  Moulin's  Letter  to  D.urel,  at  tb$  eocj.  of  BenT 
net  on  Joint  Prayer. ,    ,.,.,  „;,.'-., 


BODYANp  50IJL,_     . 
Hie  reciprocal  influence  of  these  upon  each  other 
is  fiilly  abd  clearly  set  foith  in  toe'sficoilctvblume'of 
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to  be  drawn  from  this  consideration.  First,  timt  we 
should  stock  the  soul  with  such  ideas,  sentiments^ 
and  affections,  as  have  a  benign  and  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  body.  Secondly,  that  we  should  keep 
the  body,  by  temperance,  exercise,  &c.  in  that  state 
which  has  a  like  beni^  and  salutary  influence  on  the 
soul.  The  common  practice  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
Men  indulge  passions  in  the  soul  which  destroy  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  introduce  distempers jnto  it 
which  impair  the  powers  of  the  soul.  Man  being  a, 
compound  creature,  his  happiness  is  not  complete  till 
both  parts  of  the  composition  partake  of  it.  This 
has  been  well  stated  by  Saurini  diss,  xxiii.  p.  SOO, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  treatise  of  Capellus  on 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 


BOOKS. 

].  It  is  with  books  as  with  animals:  those  live 
longest  with  which  their  parents  go  longest  before 
they  produce  them. 

Q.  When  we  study  the  writings  of  men,  it  is  well 
if  after  much  pains  end  labour  we  And  some  few  par- 
ticles of  truth  amongst  a  great  deal  of  error.  When 
we  read  the  Scriptures,  all  we  meet  with  is  truth. 
In  the  former  case,  we  are  like  the  Africans  on  the 
Dust  Coast,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  dig  pits 
nigh  the  water-falls  of  mountains  abounding  with 
gold,  and  then,  with  incredible  pains  and  industry, 
wash  off  the  sand,  till  they  espy  at  the  bottom  two 
or  three  shinmg  grains  of  the  metal,  that -pays  them 
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odIj  as  labourers.     Id  the  latter  case,  we  work 
ia  a  ouDe  sufficient  to  enrich  ounelves  and  all  aixwt 


3.  Of  the  SpanUh  books,  says  Montesquieu,  the 
only  one  good  for  any  thing  is  that  which  was 
written  to  show  that  all  the  rest  were  good  for 
nothing. 

4-  Sir  Peter  Lely  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  at 
a  bad  picture,  having  found  by  experieoce  tb^at, 
whenever  he  did  so,  liis  pencil  took  a  tint  from  it.— 
Apply  this  to  bad  books  and  bad  company. 

5.  I  have  said,  and  I  atude  by  it,  cries  Voltaire^ 
that  the  fault  of  moat  l^ooks  is  their  being  too  long. — 
A  writer  who  has  reason  on  bis  side  will  always  be 
concise. 

6-  The  books  which  composed  tlie  Alexandrian 
library  were  employed  to  heat  tlie  baths  in  that  city, 
then  4000  in^  number ;  yet  were  they  six  months  in 
consuming.  The  reasoning  of  the  Caliph  at  that 
time  .was :  Either  these  books  are  ^reeable  to  the  - 
book  of  God,  or  they  are  not  If  they  are,  the  Ko- 
ran is  sufficient  witliout  them ;  if  they  are  not,  they 
ought  to  be  destroyed. 

7-  Tbe  greatest  aad  wisest  men  have  not  been 
proof  against  the  errors  and  superstitious  conceits  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  Augustus  Cteaar  thought 
the'  skin  of  a  sea>calf  to  be  a  preservative  against 
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lightning ;  and  'expected  sotne  grievous  calamity  to 
befall  him  io  the  course  of  the  day,  if  at  riaiog  he 
happeqed  to  put  the  left  shoe  upon  the  right  foot  :~^ 
but  we  are  not  therefore  to  say,  that  Augustus  Ctesar 
was  a  fool.  The  very  learned  and  able  bishop  Je- 
remy Taylor,  on  a  certain  topic,  asserts  what  was  ra- 
ther Boited  to  the  notions  current  in  bis  time,  than 
what  was  philosophically  true ;  but  it  does  pot  fol- 
low, that  the  Hol^  Living  and  Dying,  in  which  t^is 
passage  occurs,  is  therefore  a  foolish  book.  He  would 
be  indeed  a  foolish  man,  who  should  catch  at  such  a 
passage,  and  make  it  a  reason  for  rejecting  all  the  ex- 
cellent instruction  and  counsel  contained  in  that  gold* 
en  treatise. 


8.  Bossuet,  before  he  sat  down  to  compose  a  ser- 
mon, read  a  chapter  in  the  prophet  Isaiab,  and  an- 
other in  Rodriguez's  tract  on  Christian  perfection. 
The  former  fired  his  genius,  the  latter  filled  his  heart. 
Dominichino  never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil,  till 
he  found  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  or  inspiration -upon 
him, — Biog.  Diet 

9.  Patrons  are  but  too  apt  to  reward  their  au- 
thors with  compliments,  when  they  want  bread. 
Sorbiere,  being  treated  in  this  manner  by  his  friend 
pope  Clement  IX.,  is  said  to  have  complained  in 
the  following  humorous  terms :— "  Most  Holy  Fa- 
"  tber,  you  give  ruffles  to  a  man  wbo  is  without  a 
"  Airt" 
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10.  Valesius  used  lo  say,  he  learned  more  from 
borrtmed  books  than  from  his  own ;  because,  not 
having  the  same  opportunity  of  reviewing  them,  he 
read  them  with  more  care. 

1 1 .  Some  books,  like  some  fields,  afford  plenty  of 
provision  for  various  creatures — while,  as  to  others, 

— Jejuna  quJclem  clivosi  glarea  ruris 
Vix  humilea  aptfritt  casias  roremque  ministrat:  ' 
Et  tophu*  Bcaber,  et  nigrii  eseia  chelydris 
CretB,  Qegant  allot  xque  aerpentibus  ftgroi 
Dulcem  ferre  cibuni,  et  curvas  prsbere  latebivs. 

Georo.  ii.21«. 
The  coarse  lean  gravel,  on  tlie  mountain  sides. 
Scarce  dewy  bev'rage  for  the  bees  provides : 
Nor  cbalk,  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food  of  snakes, 
That  nork  in  hollow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

DRYDEH,3d3. 

13.  The  Biographia  Britannica,  a  work  which, 
notwithstanding  its  singular  merit,  I  cannot  help  call- 
ing Viodicatio  Britannica,  or  a  defence  of  every  body. 
Boyal  and  Noble  Authors,  ii.  68. 

\d.  Voltwre's  Universal  History,  a  charming 
hird's-eye  landscape,  where  one  views  the  whole  in 
picturesque  confusion,  and  imagines  the  objects  more 
delightful  than  they  are  in  reality,  and  when  examin- 
ed separately.     Ibid.  87. 

14.  By  the  writers  of  dialogues  matters  are  often 
contrived,  as  in  the  combats  of  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  in  his  gladiatorial  capacity.    The  antagooist 
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of  his  imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a  leaden' 
Weapon. 

15.  It-is  said  of  Ascbam,  tbat  "  be  lost  no  time  in 
"  the  perusal  of  mean  and  unprofitable  books,"  See 
the  reflection  on  it  in  Biog.  Br.  fid  edit. 

16.  "  Fronti  nulla,  fides"  is  a  just  majcim— other- 
wise, one  should  be  prejudiced  against  a  book  with 
this  title — Fog  Theologiee  Speculodvte  Schema. 

jy  t(  Yo  read  Tvbile  eatingnas  always  my  fancy,  in 
•'  default  of  a  tfite-i-tfite.  'Tis  the  supplement  to  so- 
"  ciety  I  want.  I  alternately  devour  a  page  and  a  piece: 
"  'tis  as  if  roy  book  dined  with  me."  Rousseau,  b.  6. 
vol.  iL  p.  137. 

18.  Genuine  knowledge  should  be  diffused.  "Quid 
"  mftgni  faceres,"  said  archbishop  Warbam  to  Eras- 
mus, "  si  uno  E^resti  popellp  predicSris  ?  Nunc  tibris 
"  tuis  omnes  doces  pastores,  fructu  longb  uberiore." 
Cooper's  Charge,  p.  22. — "  What  great  woi-k  could 
"  you  have  wrought,  had  your  preaching  been  con- 
"  fined  to  one  small  and  rustic  flock  ?  But  now,  with 
"  much  more  extensive  benefit,  your  books  instruct 
"  the  shepherds  of  all  other  flocks."  ^ 


BRACHMANS  AND  ALEXANDER. 

,  Qreat:  indeed  was  the  stateliness  of  the  Brach- 
niftDS !  .  When  Alexapder  expressed  a  desire  to  con- 
v^se  with  them,  be.w»s  told,  these  philosophers  made 
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ao  visita ;  if  be  wanted  to  see  them,  he  toost  go  to 
tbeir  houses. — The  tradition  of  a  fall  and  restoration 
was  strong  amoDg  them. 

BRIBERY. 

The  Spartans  were  the  only  people  that  for  a  while 
seemed  to  dtsdaio  the  love  of  money  ;  but,  the  cod- 
tagioQ  still  spreading,  even  they,  at  last,  yielded  to 
its  allurements ;  and  every  man  sought  private  emo- 
luments, without  attending  to  the  good  of  his  countty. 
•»"  That  wtueh  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be!" 


OF  BUYING  BOOKS. 

Young  men  should  not  be  discouraged  from  buy- 
ing  books.  Much  may  depend  on  it.  It  is  said  of 
Whiston,  that  the  accidental  purchase  ofT^cquet's 
Euclid  at  an  auction  Brst  occasioned  his  application 
to  mathematical  studies.— Biog.  Diet.  art.  Whiston. 


CATHARINE  I.  of  Rwssia. 

Sh6  was  not  very  brilliant  and  quick  in  her  under- 
standings but  the  reason  why  the  Czar  was  sO  fobd 
of  her,  was  her  exceeding  good  temper :  she  nef  er 
was  seen  peevish  or  out  of  humour ;  obli^ng  and 
civil  to  all,  and  never  forgetful  of  her  former  con- 
dition.—Coxe,  i.  568,  from  Gordon.— Peter  was  sub-  , 
ject  to  occasioeal  horfors,  which  at  ttoieri  rimdefed 
farm  ^omy  and  suspicious,  'tmd  ^^ised  his  paMiooa 
to  such  a  height  at  to  produ«r  atetHporary  madnen. 
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III  these  dreadful  mooKiits  Catberine  was  the  oabf 
person  who  v^tured  to  appro&ch  him ;  and  eucb 
wsB  the  kind  of  fascination  she  had  acquired  over 
him,  tbu  her  presence  hadan  instaDtaneoas  efiect^ 
and  tbfe  first  sound  of  her  voice  composed  bis-  miod 
and  calmed  his  agonies.  From  these  circumstances 
she  seemed  oeceisary,  not  only  to  bis  cooifart,  ttut 
to  his  Tery  existence :  she  became  his  inseparabk 
cotnpanion  on  his  journeys  mto  for^^  (zoMotriee,  and 
evea  in  all  bis  mUitac^  expeditioasj^P.  6S4. 

CHARACTERS  AND  ACTIONS  OF 
REMARKABLE  PERSONS. 

1.  It  will  be  bere^ter -with  a  wicked  man,  when 
he  is  punished  for  bis  sins,  as  it  was'\vitK  Apailodo* 
raa,  vbeo  he  dreamed  that  be  was  flayed  and  boiled 
by  the  Scythians,  and  his  hearf  spolie  to  him  out  of 
the  caldron,  "  Eyw  o-ot  rcoYwr  auna^—I  am  the  titiuie 
"  of  these  thy  sufferings." 

£.  Lystimacliufl,  forextt<eme  thirst,  offered  Insfaidg- 
dom  to  the  Getffi,  to  quench  It.  His  exclMaation, 
when '  he  bad  drank,  is  wendeifuify  strikiDg-'"  Ab*! 
**  wvetcbed  me !  who,  for'  aoch  a  rooaietitai'y  gr^tifi- 
'*  cation,  have  lost  so  great  a  kiogdoDl  t    imnif  e/Uff 

•■  XCtMBr.  Of,  Si  o|hl^  auTU  fifxXtMy,  SVTMfl^UU  jSm-iJUMJ  tljXM- 

''  Ksnv."— How  applicable  is  this  to  tbe  case  oi  biin 
who,  for  the  momentajy  pleBsureB  of  lio,  parts  wit£ 

tbe  jbin|>.4(Mn  (tf  heaven  1 

3.  Horticulture,  as  it  was  the  priinitiv«  emploj^ 
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ment  of  man,  so  it  is  what  great  geoiuses,  after  bar 
jng  passed  through  the  busiest  scenes  in  the  political 
and  military  world,  retire  to  with  pleasure  towards 
the  close  of  their  days. — See  Sir  W.  Temple's  Gar- 
dens of  Epicurus. 

4.  A  truly  great  genius  doth  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  attend  to  little  things.  When  Paulus  Emilius, 
after  bis  conquest  of  Macedoo,  entertained  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  GFeece,  he  showed  that  he.  understood 
the  ordering  and  placing  of  his  guests,  and  how  every 
man  should  be  received  acrording  to  his  rank  and 
quality,  to  such  an  exact  nicety,  that  the  Greeks  were 
surprised  to  find  him  so  expert  and  careful  even  about 
trifles,  and  that  a,  man  engaged  in  so  many  nei^ty 
a^airB  should  observe  a  decorum  in,  such  little  mat- 
ers. He  told  them,  the  same  spirit  was  required 
in  marshalling  a  banquet  as  an  army.     See  Plu* 

-tardK 

5.  The  same  Paulus  Emilius,  when  he  had  follow- 
ed to  the  grave  tno  of  the  be^t  of  soqs,  one  a  few 
days  before  bis  triumph,  .the  other  a  few  days  after 
it^.tdd  a  convention  of  the  Romajos,  that,  after  such 
a  Ude  of  success,  he  had  feared  a  reverse  of  fortune 
either  to  them  or  himself;  that  he  now  felt  his  mind 
perfectly  at  rest,  as,  by  the  stroke  falling.on  him  and 
his  femily,  be  looked  upon  his  comitry  ta  be  safe.— 
There  is  a  generosity  and  greainess  of  ^oul  in  this 
behaviour  not  easy  to  be  parMleled,  as  it  came  from 
a  heart,  says  Plutarch,  truly  sincere,  and  free  from 
ali .artifice..  ,    ■  /  .  .  . 
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€.  It  is  findy  observed  by  Plutarch,  tbat,  "  aa 
"  that  body  is  most  strong  and  healthful  which  can 
"  best  support  extreme  cold  and  excessive  heat,  in 
"  the  change  of  seasons;  and  that  mind  the  strongest 
"  and  firmept  which  can  best  bear  prosperity  and 
"  adversity,  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other; 
"  so  the  virtue  of  Emilius  was  eminently  seen,  in  diat 
"  his  couDteoance  and  carriage  were  the  sanie  upon 
"  the  loss  of  two  beloved  sons,  as  when  he  had  ' 
"  achieved  his  greatest  victories  and  triumphs." — 
How  doth  this  exaipple  reproach  and  shame  the 
weakness  and  incons.tapcy  of  Christians ! 

.  7.  The-old  proverb,  Mocking  is  catching,  was  re- 
markably exempli6ed  in  the  great  Mr.  Boyle;  who, 
when  young,  by  inhitating  stuttering  children,  ac- 
quired himself  a  habit  Of  stuttering,  of  which  he  was 
never  after  perfectly  cured. 

8.  Lord  Orjery  (Dr.  Bentley's  antagonist)  was  fond 
of  two  sorts  of  company.  He  either  improved  him- 
self by.  conversing  with  men  of  real  genius  and 
learning;  or  else  diverted  himself  with  those  in 
whose  composition  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  odd 
and  ridiculous:  the  foibles  of  such  he  would  touch 
and  play  off  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  that 
prevented  any  offence  from  being  taken  even  by 
the  parties  themselves,  who  enjoyed  the  humour, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

9i.  Ti^e  day  after  Charles  V,  (on§  oi  the  wisest  w 
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well  as  most  fortunate  of  princes)  had  resigned  all  his 
khigddins  to  his  son  Philip,  he  introduced,  and  re- 
commended to  his  service,  his  faithful  ooansdlor  and 
secretai-y,  irith  these  retnarkaUe  words  :  "  The  pre- 
"  Bent  I  make  yon  to  day  is  a  far  more  valuable  one 
"  than  that  I  made  you  yesterday." 

10.  I  am  ashamed  to  think,  that  a  little  business 
and  few  cares  should  indispose  and  hinder  me  in  my 
religtou£  exercises,  when  I  read,  that  Frederic,  king 
of  Prussia,  at  a  time  when  all  his  enemies  were 
upon  him,  and  his  atlairs  seemed  absolutely  despe- 
,  rate,  found  leisure  to  write  a  kind  of  philosophic^ 
testament  in  French  verse.  See  Age  of  Louis  XV. 
ii.  213. 

1  ] .  Children  should  be  inured  as  early  as  possible 
to  acts  of  charity  and  mercy.  Constandne,  as  soon 
as  his  son  could  write,  employed  his  hand  in  signing 
pardons,  and  delighted  in  conveying  through  his 
mouth  all  the  favours  that  he  granted.  A  ooble  in- 
troduction to  sovereignty,  which  is  instituted  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind. — Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History.  . 

12.  Cyrushad  taken  the  wife  of  Tigraoes,  and  ask- 
ed him  what  he  would  give  to  save  her  from  servi- 
tude? He  replied,  all  that  be  had  in  the  world,  and 
his  own  life  into  the  bargain.  -  Cyrus,  upon  this,  very 
generously  restored  ber,  and  pardoned  what  had 
passed.  All  were  full  of  his  praises  upon  this  occa- 
sion, some  commending  the  wcompfisbments  of  his 
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mind,  oth^s  those  of  his  person.  Tigranes  asked  his 
wife  whether  she  did  not  greatly  admire  him  ?  "  I 
"  never  looked  at  him,"  said  she.  "  Not  lock  at 
"himl"  returned  be;  "opon  whom  then  did  you 
"  look?"  "  Upon  him,"  replied  she,  "  who  offered 
"  his  orni  life  to  redeem  me  from  slavery."— This 
charming  example  should  be  copied  into  our  beba* 
viour  io  the  house  of  God ;  where  we  should  behold 
and  contemfdate  the  beauties  and  perfectioDs  of  that 
blessed  Person  alone,  nbo  actually  did  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  os.— See  Xenopb.  Cyropaed.  iii.  147. 

13.  When  Constantine  was  instigated  by  hU  cour- 
tiei%  to  make  examples  of  tlie  Arians,  who  had  insult- 
ed ills  statues,  he  trHenced  them  by  raising  bis  hand 
to  his  face,  and  saying,  "  For  mine  own  part,  i  do  not 
"  feel  myself  hurt." 

14.  Would  you  fee  human  vanity  and  misery  at 
the  highest  ?  fiebold  the  globe  of  thi  n  orld  carried 
in  proceisiOQ  before  the  corpse  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VII.  who,  during  the  short  course  of  his  wretched 
reign,  could  not  keep  possetision  (^  one  small  unfor- 
tunate province. 

15.  Victor  AmadeuS)  tired  of  bflaineis  and  of  hira- 

weAf,  capricioasly  abdicwting  his  crown,  and  a  ye&r 
afterwai-de  as  Ckpriciouriy  repenting,  and  desiring  to 
have  it  again,  dtsj^ayed  fully  the  a'Caknessof  human 
nature,  and  how .  difficult  it  is  to  gratify  the  heart, 
either  with  or  without  a  throne. 
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16.  Claude  Lor'min  studied  bis  art  in  the  opeo 
fields,  where  he  frequently  coDtJoued  from  the  rising 
to  the  yetting  sun.  He  sketched  whatever  be  thought 
beautiful  or  striking,  and  marked,  in  similar  colours, 
every  curious  tinge  of  light  on  all  kinds  of  objects. 
These  were  afterwards  improved  into  landscapes, 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  those  of  all  other 
artists  who  have  painted  in  the  same  style.  In  tike 
manner  Sbakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  traveUed  and 
associated  with  -all  sorts  bf  people,  to  mark  different 
trails  in  the  characters  >  and  temper  of  mankind, 
which  were  afterwards  worked  up  into  their  inimi- 
table plays.  Every  writer  should  follow  these  ex- 
amples, and  take  down  thoughts  as  they  occur  in 
reading  or  conversing,  to  be  ready  for  use  afterwards 
when  hje  sits  down  to  compose. 

17.  To  the  hasty  correctors  of  the  sacred  text  may 
be  applied  what  an  iogenious  author  has  observed, 
when  speaking  of  the  critics  on  classical  writers, — 
*'  The  learning  of  the  ancients  had  been  long  ago 
"  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  himself  at  li- 
"  berty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did  not  under- 
"  stand."    Adventurer,  vol.  ii.  p.  189-  No.  58. 

18.  Obscurity  of  expression  is  elegantly  called,  by 
Mrs.  Montague,  that  mist  common  to  the  eve  and 
"  morn  of  literature,  which  in  fact  proves. itis  not  at 
"  its  high  meridian,"  See  Essay  on  Sbakspeare, 
p.  286. 
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19.  Some  make  the  discharge  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry to  consist  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  function ;  others,  in  a  stre- 
nuous opposition  to  the  prevailing  sectaries,  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  the  establisbedchurch  govern- 
ment; a  third  sort,  in  examining  the  speculative 
points  and  mystical  parts  of  religion :  few,  in  the 
mean  time,  considering  either  in  what  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  ministerial  character  consists ;  or  the  only 
end  for  which  church  government  was  at  all  esta- 
blished-,; or  the  practical  influence,  which  can  alone 
make  speculative  points  worth  our  attention — there- 
formation  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  promotion  of 
their  truest  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Gilpin's  - 
Life,  p.  160. 

SO.  It  is  observed  of  King,  bishop  of  London 
in  161 1,  that  he  was  so  constant  in  preaching,  after 
he  was  a  bishop,  that  he  never  missed  a  Sunday, 
when  his  health  permitted.  Biograph.  Diet  from' 
Fuller. 

2 1 .  The  morning  after  the  massacre  of  Paris,  when 
the  streets  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  slaugh- 
tered men,  women,  and  children,  before  they  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  the  Catholics  bethought 
themselves  of  a  charitable  device,  which  was,  to  strip 
them  naked,  in  order  to  distribute  their  blcwdy  clothes 
to  Mc  poor  .'—Saint  Foix,  Histoire  de  I'Ordre  du  S. 
Esprit 

!^S.'To  the  soul  coniined  in  this  material  world, 
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but  aspiring  to  another  aod  a  better,  apply  tbe  fol- 
lowing lines : 


—Pent  ID  hii  cage 


Th'  imprison'd  eagle  tilt,  and  beats  bu  Wr»; 

His  eye  is  rais'd  to  heav'o.     Though  many  a  laooB 

Ha«  seen  him  pine  in  sad  captivity— 

'         still  he  tkinti  to  dip 

His  daring  pinions  in  tka  fount  of  light. 

PoefktU  Epitile  lo  Amtof,  on  the  Ei^kiih  Pom. 

53.  In  treaUng  of  tbe  boman  mind,  and  tbe  iaa>- 
nag«ment  of  it,  tbe  two  great  sources  (A  illustration 
are  agriculture  and  taedicine. — Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  vii.  3. — Our  Saviour  therefore 
so  frequently  applied  to  them  (as  the  prophets  had 
done  before)  for  the  illustration  of  bis  doctrine. 

54.  Champagne,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  given 
to  understand,  he  oEiight  have  any  tiaiag  from  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  if  he  would  leave  the  service  of  the 
queen  mother — "  Why,"  said  he,  "  if  the  cardinal 
"  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  only  thing 
"  I  am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  something;  .but, 
"  since  that  is  impassible,  tbe  only  honour  I  beg 
"  of  bis  cminency  is  the  continuance  of  his  good 
"  graces  " 

35.  It  was  a  saying  of  lord  Clamdon's  father, 
that  he  never  knew  a  man  arrive  to  any  d^ree  <rf 
reputation  in  the  world  who  chose  for  his  .friends 
and  companions  persons  in  their  qualities  inferior, 
or  in  their  parts  not  much  superior  to  himself.    And 
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Huetius,  I  tbiak,  tells  us,  that  as  often  as  he  heard 
of  any  one  of  very  eminent  character  in  the  repablic 
of  letters,  he  never  rested  till,  by  some  means  or 
other,  he  had  obtained  an  iotroducttonto  his  ac- 
quaintaace,  and  this  from  his  earliest  youth. 

fi6.  It  happoied  foruierly  tliat  a  Rotterdam  pro- 
daced  an  Erasmus,  '  .^d  it  happened  lately,  as 
the  General  Evening  Post  (Mar.  14,  177J)  infonns 
us,  that  a  goose  hatched  four-and-twenty  Canary 
birds.  Bat  these  are  events  that  do  not  happen 
every  dny. 

27.  When  the  Mexican  emperor  Gatimozin  was 
put  upon  the  rack  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortes,  one 
of  his  nobles,  vrho  lay  intortures  at  the  same  time, 
complained  piteously  to  his  sovereign  of  the  pain  be 
endured:  "Do  you  think,"  said  GatiEix»in,  "that 
"  I  lie  upon  roses?"  The  nobleman  ceased  moaning 
and  expired  in  silence.  When  a  Christian  thinks  bis 
sufferings  for  sin,  in  sickness,  pain,  &c.  intolerable, 
let  him  remember  those  of  his  Lord,  endured  patient- 
ly on  that  bed  of  sorrow,  the  cross  ;  and  he  will  think 
so  no  longer. 

38.  When  Gatimozin,  just  taken,  was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Cortes,  he  (Cortes)  gave  strict  orders 
that  the  Mexican  noblemen  taken  with  the  emperor 
should  be  secured  and  strictly  looked  to,  lest  th^ 
should  escape.  "Your  care,"  said  Gatimozin,  "is 
"  needless ;  they  will  not  fly,  they  are  come  to  die 
"  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign!" — Such  should  he 
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the  disposition  and  resolution  of  the  disciples  aad 
soldiers  of  Christ. 

S9.  Little  circumstaoces  convey  the  most  cbarac* 
teristic  ideas ;  but  the  choice  of  them  may  as  often 
paint  the  genius  of  the  writer,  as  of  the  person  re- 
presented.— Well  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough. — See  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  vol.  ii.  i^OO. 

do.  Inscription  (not  perfectly  Augustan)  on  tbe 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's  sword ;  "  Sum  Talboti,  pro 
"  occidere  inimicos." — "  I  am  Talbot's,  for  to  slay 
"  his  foes." 

81.  Wraxall,  speakingrof  a  cathedral,  or  abbey, 
in  Livonia,  demoUsbed  by  the  Russians, expresses 
himself  thus : — *'  Posterity  will  see  the  standard 
"  wave  where  the  crucifix  has  stood,  and  the  matin 
"  bell-will  be  succeeded  by  tbe  trumpet." — P.  378. 

93-  In  former  times,  when  lord  keeper  North 
applied  close  to  his  studies,  and  spent  his  days  in  his 
chajnber,  he  was  subject  to  the  spleen,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  many  imaginary  diseases ;  and,  by  way 
of  preveolioD,  he  went  thick  clad,  wore  leather 
skull-caps,  and  inclined  much  to  physic.  But 
now,  when  he  was  made  attorney'general,  and 
business  flowed  in  upon  -him,  his  complaints  va- 
nished, and  his  skull-caps  were  destined  to  lie  in  a 
drawer,  and  receive  bis  money. — Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
North. 
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<  3S.  As  men.are  prefisFred,  their  zeal  andrdiligence 
often  remit,  instead  of  increasing.  Urban  III.  tUns- 
inscribed  a  letter  to  archbishop  Baldwin — "Monacho 
"  jktnieniisanio,  Abbati  caMo,  Episcopo  tepido, 
"  Archiipiacopo  reimtsa." — "  Most  fervent  as  a 
"  M6iik,  .zearm  as  an  Abbotr  lukaearm  as  a  Bisbop, 
"  cold  9s  an  Archbishop." — Life  of  Baldwin  io  Biog.. 
Britaa. 

"-  34.  To  instruct,  and.  to  govern,  are  two  tbiogs; 
aad  a  maD  may  do  the  former'  well,  who  does  the 
.  latter  very  indifferebtly.  It  is  part  of  Dr.  Allestry'a 
character,  as  drawn  in  his  epitaph :  "  Episcopales 
"  infiilas  eidem  industri^  evitavit,  qii&  alii  ainbiuat-; 
"  cui  recUus  visum '  ecclesiam  d^endere,  inafruere, 
**  ornare,  quani  regere." — "He.ahunned  the  mitre 
"  as  industriously  as  otbers  seek  it ;  he  cbose  rather 
"to  defend,  edify,  and  adorn,  than  govern  the 
"  church." — Biog.  Brit. 

-35.  Bisbop  Andrews,  when  a  lad  at  the  university, 
Aised  every  year  to  visit  bis  friends  in  London,  and  to 
stay  a  month  'with  them:  During  th^t.  motitb,  be 
icoqatantly  made  it  a  rule  to  learn,  by  the  help  of  a 
.  master,  some  language,  or  art,  to  wbi6h  be  wus  be- 
fore a  stranger.    No  time  was  lost 

S6.  When  the  same  eminent  person  first  became 
bishop  of  AVinton,  a  distant  relation,  a  blacksmith, 
applied  to  him  to  be  made  a  gentleman,  i.  e.  to 
be  ordained,  and  pnivided  with  a  good  benefice. 
."  No,"  s&td- th«  bbbop,   "you  sh^U  have  the  best 
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Jhrgt  in  the  county ;  but — awry  man  m  Hit  otm 
order  and  ttaticn." 

37-  It  was  a  good  rule  of  Dr.  Hammoad's  always 
to  have  «  subject  in  hand;  in  which  case  be  observed, 
(hat,  whatever  course  of  reading  he  bippened  to  be 
ia,  he  never  failed  of  meeting  with  ftometbing  to  bis 
purpose.  For  this  reason,  no  sooner  bad  be  finisbed 
one  sermon  or  tract,  but  he  immediately  put  an- 
other upon  the  stocks.  Thus  he  was  never  idle,  and 
All  bis  studies  turued  to  iHresent  aocount.  He  never 
walked  out  alcHte  without  a  book ;  and  one  always 
lay  open  in  his  chamber,  from  which  his  servant  nad 
trhile  be  dressed  or  undressed  himself.  His  Life  by 
Fell,  though  written  in  a  style  fiu*  from  clear  and 
ftgreftable,  is  Mi6  df  tbe  most  improving  books  I  net 
read. 

38.  Jordano  (Luca)  the  punter  was  so  engaged  In 
bis  business,  that  be  worked  at  it  even  on  holidays. 
Being  reproticbed  for  this  by  *  brother  artist — 
**  Why,"  stdd  be,  "  if  I  was  to  let  my  pencils  res^ 
*'  they  would  gtow  rebellions,  and  I  sboaM  not  be 
"  able  to  bring  tbem  to  oi-der,  without  trampling  ob 
"  them.''-^Tbis  man  had  so  bappy  a  netnoty,  ttnt 
he  recollected  tbe  manner  of  fUl  the  groat  masters, 
and  had  the  art  of  imitating  them  so  well  as  to  occa- 
Bioti  ftcquent  mistikes. 

8S.  Gtttve,  the  Presbyterian,  pbblisbed  in  IT^SS  a 
funeral  sertnon  on  tbe  ^eu  of  Deatb.  Tbe  aubjeot 
was  tt^ated  in  io  masterly  a  manner,  ibiit  a  person  of 
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considerable  rank  !a  the  learned  wotld  declared,  that; 
after  reading  it,  be  could  have  laid  down  and:  died, 
withal  much  readiness  and  satisfaction  as  he  had 
ever  done  any  thing  in  his  life,"— Kog:  Diet.  art. 
Orove.-^The  sermon  must  have  been  a  good  one  to 
have  wrought  such  a  persuasion  :  but. bow  tlie  per- 
suasion would  have  kept  its  ground,  had  the  person 
been  taken  at  his  word,  and  ordered  to  prq)an  for 
instant  death,  is  another  question. 

40.  Remarkable  is  the  following  passage  of  Jose- 
phus,  relative  to  the  wickedness  of  his  countrymen 
before  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  RomaDS*^ 
"  That  time  abounded  with  all  mamier  of  iniquity, 
"  so  that  none  was  left  undone.  Yea,  though 
"  one  endeavoured  to  invent  some  new'vitlany,  yet 
"  could  he  invent  none  that  was  not  then  practised.'' 

41.  Sauveur,  tbe  French  roatbematician,  when  hs 
was  about  to  court  his  mistress,  would  not  see  her, 
till  he  had  been  with  a  notary,  to  have  the  conditions 
OD  which  he  intended  to  insist  reduced  into  a  written 
form )  for  fear  tbe  sight  of  her  ehoutd  not  leave  him 
enough  master  of  himself.  Like  a  true  mathema- 
^dan,  he  proceeded  by  rule  g^d  line,  and  made  bii 
calcUlatiooa  when  his  head  was  cool, 

43.  Alexander  sent  jghocion  100  talents. — "Why- 
^'to  mCy  more  than  otiierB?"—V  Because  he  looks 
"  upon  you  as  the  only  just  and  virtaous  man."'r- 
"  Then  iet  him  soffer  me  to  cootibue  sQ.r-»-Pbi){p 
before  htA  Jafifered  him  a  large  sum.  He  was  preised 
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to  take  it,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  bis  cbildrea. 
"  If  my  childrea,"  cried  PbocioD,  "  resemble  me, 
^'  the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  the  produce  of  which 
"  I  have  hitherto  lived,  aod  which  has  rBised  me  to 
"  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maia- 
"  tain  them.  .  If  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave 
''  them  wealth,  merely  to  stimulate '  and  hdghten 
"  their  luxury." 

CHARITY. 

].  In  the  world,  no  man  liveth  or  worketb  for 
himself  alone ;  but  every  tradesman,  mechanic,  bus- 
bandmao,  &c.  contributetb  his  labour  and  his  skill 
towards  supplying  the  different  exigeocies  of  the 
public,  and  rendering  society  comfortable.  So 
ought  it  to  be  among  ChristiaDs  in  the  church,  which 
is  a  body  composed  of  many  members,  and  requir- 
eth  that  each  member  should  pnform  its  proper  office 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  wtude. 

S.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  was  a  law 
kept  inviolably,  that  no  man  should  make  a  public 
feast,  except  he  bad  before  provided  for  all  tbe  poor 
of  his  neighbourhood — So  the  Gospel — ^^"Tbbu, 
"  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  dall  the  poor,"  &c.— 
See  Rule  of  Life,  166. 

3.  Let  him,  who  has  not  leiiiure  or  ability  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  SS.  take  comfort  in 
this  saying  of  Austin :  "  Ille  teoet  et  quod  patet  et 
*'  quod  latet  in  divinia  sermonibus,  qui  charitatcm 
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"  tenet  in  moribus.*'— "  He  is  master  of  all  that  ii 
"  plain  and  all  that  is  mysterious  in  tfae  Scriptures, 
"  who  is  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  charity."         "     - 

4.  The  end  of  knowledge  is  charity,  or  the  com- 
munication of  it  for  the  benefit  of  oUiers.  This  truth 
may  be  finely  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Milton, 
P.  L.  viii.  90  et  seq. 

—Consider  fint,  that  great 


Or  bright  infers  not  excdience  i  the  earth. 
Though,  in  comparison  of  heav'n,  so  small, 
Nor  glist'ring,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun.  that  barren  shines ; 
Wkote  virtue  on  iiteffwarh  no  effect, 
Sttt  in  the  fmitfiU  earth :  there  firttrecenfd 
Mt  btgms,  tutaclive  ebe,  their  ^ourfind. 

5.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Chesterfield,  that 
man  of  the  world,  that  man  of  pleasure,  places 
charity  to  the  distressed  at  the  head  of  rational  plea< 
sures— See  tfae  Letter  on  Expenses,  vol.  ii.  800. 

6.  There  is  no  state  of  life  which  does  not  furnish 
employment  for  careand  industry:  the  mean  must 
serve  the  great  out  of  necessity ;  and  the  great  are 
equally  bound  to  serve  the  mean  out  of  justice  and 
charity.— Heylyn,  ii.  325. 

7.  At  man's  first  creaUon,  charity  was  the  divino 
principle  implanted  in  his  heart  by  his  Maker.  The 
adversary,  by  temptation,  displaced  it,  and  lefl  self- 

.  love  in  its  room,  which  was  cherished  by  mao,  to  the 
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dectruction  of  bimsetf  and  bis  postmty.  Thoa  a 
certain  mischievous  bird  repairs  to  the  nest  of  one 
that  is  barinless,  and  having  devoured  the  egg$  of 
the  little  inoocent  owner,  lays  one  of  her  own  in 
their  place :  this  the  fonj)  foolish  bird  hatches  with 
great  assiduity,  and,  when  excluded,  finds  no  difl^ 
eoce  in  the  great  ill-looking  changeling  fron  her  own. 
To  supply  this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous 
nurse  toils  with  unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that 
she  is  feeding  an  eoeoiy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the 
most  destructive  robbers  of  her  future  pn^eDy.>-~See 
Goldsmith,  v.  S64. 

8.  It  is  oot  easy  to  conceive,  bow  much  sin  and 
scandal  is  occauoned  by  a  severe  quarrelsome  tem- 
per  in  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  stirs  up  the  cor- 
ruptions of  those  with  whom  they  contend ;  and  leads 
others  to  think  meanly  of  a  profession  which  has  so 
little  efficacy  to  softni  and  sweeten  the  tempers  of 
those  who  maintain  it.  Doddridge,  Fam.  Expos, 
ii.  180. 

9.  Bees  never  work  singly,  but  al  ways  in  companies, 
that  they  may  a^t  each  other :  a  useful  hint  to 
scholars  and  Cfaristiane. 

10.  An  abb£,  remarkable  for  his  parsimony,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  company  where  a  charitable  subscrip- 
ti^D  was  going  round.  The  plate  was  brought  to 
fain,  aiul  be  conlnbuted  hie  louis  d'or.  The  eol* 
lector,  not  observing  it;  eame  to  faioi  a  $«co{kI  time. 
IhoiK  fti$  IS,  said  be.     Iftf&u  lay  to,  ImU  believe 
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jfou,  returned  the  collector,  thwgh  I  did  not  geeit.-^ 
I  did  gee  it,  cried  old  FoDtenelle,  who  w«a  pr^eeo^ 
but  did  not  bcHeve  it. 

11.  ThereBTemBaydeceptionacoDcernjagchantyr 
1.  It  may  be  practised  on  £siUe  fflodve?;  iatere^t* 
custom,  fear,  shaoie,  vani^,  populaiity,  &c.  3. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagiue  it  will  atoue  for  a  want  of 
other  virtues,  or  for  $.  life  of  vice  and  dissipation.-^ 
See  Dupr6,  Serm,  iii.  Crit.  Review,  April  17SS,  p. 
$60.— Mr,  Law's  character  of  Negotitts.  Voltaire 
says,  "  Tlie  effect  ii  the  same,  whatever  be  the  tno- 
*'  tive,"  But  surely  the  worth  of  every  action  must 
be  e^tipoated  by. the  motive  od  wiiich  it  is  perforioed. 
He  Tvho  attends  me  when  1  atn  sick,  with  a  view  to 
the  .making  of  my  will  and  getting  my  estate,  is  a 
very  different  man  from  him  who  does  it  only  because 
lie  l9V9fi  nte.  Y^  the  effect  ipay  be  the  same :  I 
0»y  be  equally  taken  care  of  in  either  ca^e.  W« 
are  to  be  judged  by  one  who  knows  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts,  and  wilt  judge  us  accordingly.  Charity 
made  consistent  with  vice — Brown's  Sermons,  379. 

See  Cbarity  well  described  under  the  idea  of 

Oeoerosity,  Fitijosborne's  Letters,  JSS. 

12.  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusisd,  inserted 
in  his  poem  an  angry  note  against  Garricl^  who,  as 
he  tliQu^t,  had  used  biip  ill,  by  rejecting  a  tragedy 
«f  bis.  SoP3e  time  afterwards,  the  poet,  wbo  b&^ 
never  seen  Garrick  play,  was  asked  by  a  friend  in 
tolvn  to  go  to  Kiing  Lear.  He  vreatt  and,  during  th^ 
&h%  tbrfe  aptif,  svd  nPt  4  wprd.    In  a  fine  pwsa^ 
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of  the  fourth,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and,  tuniiag 
to  his  friend,  "  I  wish/'  said  he,  "  the  note  was  out 
"  of  my  book !"  How  often,  alas !  do  we  say  and 
write  bitter  things  of  a  man,  on  a  partial  and  interested 
view  of  his  character,  which,  if  we  knew  it  throughout, 
we  should  wish  unsaid  or  unwritteo ! 


CHINESE. 

1.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance,  that  when  a  man  dies, 
among  the  Chinese,  the  relations  and  friends  wait 
three  days,  to  see  whether  he  will  rise  again,  before 
they  put  the  corpse  into  the  coffin.  Voyages  and 
Travels,  iv.  92,  from  Navarette.  We  are  told,  from 
the  same  author,  that  many  in  that  country  in  their 
life-time  get  their  coffin  made,  and  give  a  treat  to 
their  acquaintance  on  the  day  it  comes  h(»ne.  It 
is  customary  for  the  emperor,  in  particular,  to  have 
his  coffin  some  time  with  him  in  the  palace.  Many 
keep  it  in  sight  for  several  years,  and  now  and  then 
go  into  it.     Ibid. 

S.  It  should  be  in  a  university,  as  in  the  empire 
of  China,  where  "no  husbandman  is  ever  idle,  and 
"  no  land  ever  lies  fallow."    Ibid.   121. 

3.  Accomplishments  of  every  kind  are  acquired 
and  preserved  by  use  and  practice ;  and  the  scholar 
and  Christian  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  a  piece  of 
discipline  in  the  Chinese  armies,  by  which  a  soldier 
who  suffers  his  arms  to  contract  the  least  rutt  is 
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punisbed  on  the  spot  with  tfakty  or  forty  blows  of  the 
batooD.     Ibid.  286,  from  Le  Compte,  and  Dubaldo 

—313,216. 

Sulctf  Bttritua  splendereera  vomer. 

Geobg.  i.  4{r. 

Worn  in  tha  Turrow  shines  the  burnish'd  share. 
Detdek. 

4.  In  ChiaEi,  the  aspirants,  in  the  literary  way,  are 
examined  by  the  eminent  men  for  their  degrees. 
The  emperor  Kang  Hi,  finding  matters  did  not  go 
on  as  they  should  do,  took  it  into  his  head  one  day 
to  examine  the  examiners,  and  sent  several  of  the  old 
dona  packing  into  the  provinces,  for  insulBciency. 
"  The  dread  of  such  another  examination,"  says  our 
author,  '*  keeps  those  chiefs  of  the  literati  close  to 
"  their  studies." 


CHRISTIANITY. 

I .  With  difficulty  men  are  induced  to  give  up  their 
favourite  opinions:  stilt  harder  is  the  tasic  to  draw 
them  from  their  favourite  vices.  Cotlld  a  religion  bo 
less  than  divine,  which  caused  the  Heathen  world  to 
quit  both  ? 

S.  "  Religion,"  say  some,  "  was  invented  by  priests 
"  and  politicians,  to  keep  the  world  in  order."  It  is 
a  good  thing,  then,  £or  that  purpose  at  least.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  none  of  the  supposed  impostors  of 
this  kind  have  ever  been  mmed,  who  lived  till  ^ter 
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the  ^neral  principles  of  religioD  were  found  djsMori* 
otted  among  maakind ;  as  the  leoroed  Stilliagfleet 
shows  at  large  (Orig.  Sac  b.  i.  chap.  1.)  eveu  from 
the  testimonies  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  tbefii- 

selves. 


3.  The  difierences  among  Christians,  about  lesser 
matters,  prove  the  truth  of  those  great  and  funda> 
meotftl  points  in  which  they  all  agree. 

4'  The  little  effect  which  Cfaristianity  hath  on  the 
Uv«&  of  its  professors,  is  frequently  made  an  argument 
against  it.  So  with  regard  to  philospphy,  the  same 
4>bjection  is  thus  put  and  answered  in  Cicero's  Tusc. 
Quest,  lib.  ii.  «eet.  J.— A.  Nome  veremfyim  at  igi* 
tur,  ne  philotophiamfdUd  glorid  exortifs  ?  Quod  e*t 
enim  majus  argumentum,  nihil  tarn  prodesse,  quam 
guosdam  per/ectos  phiiotophof  turpiter  vivere  ?  Af . 
Nullum  verd  id  qmdem  argumentum  at.  Nam  ut 
agri  mm  omnafrugiferi  tunt  gui  colimtvr,  sio  atfimi 
nan  omnei  culti  Jructum  Jerunt.  Atque  ut  agtr 
quamcia  fertilis  sine  cuiturd  JruclHOsui  are  nou 
potat,  sic  tine  doctrind  animus  i  iin  est  utraque  ra 
sine  alterd  debiUs.  See  Lactant  De  fals.  Sap.  vol.  iv. 
2S6. — A.  Is  it  not  then  to  be  feared,  that  you  ascribe 
to  pbiloeophy  a  glory  that  does  not  belong  to  k^  For 
what  can  afford  a  stronger  qi^umcnt  tii  its  inaffieacy, 
ihan  the  vicious  lives  of  some  of  its  most  learned  pro^ 
feasors?  3/.  That  argument  is  not  eonolusive.  For 
as  agricultore  caimot  render  ali  soils  fruitful,  so-ndr 
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tber  are  all  minds  equally  improved  by  instruction. 
Yet  neither  can  any  soil,  nor  any  mind,  bring  forth 
good  fruits  by  the  unassisted  force  of  its  natural  fer- 
tility i  but  both  must  remain  unproductive  without 
the  aid  of  cultivation. 

5.  In  Constantinople  behold  the  judgements  of 
God  on  apostates  from  true  religion,  and  corrupters 
of  it.  See  Jews  and  Christians  perpetrating  on  eacb 
other  the  most  enormous  villanies,  as  the  price  of 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Turks !  At  the  same 
time  behold  the  Greek  prelates,  even  white  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  employing  their 
time,  their  wealth,  and  their  igterest,  in  over-reaching 
and  supplanting  each  other  for  a  metropolitan  see,  or 
u  patriarchate,  at  the  court  of  that  oppressor ! 

6.  Christianity  bas,  in  every  age,  produced  good 
effects  OQ  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  whose 
lives  are  not  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  historj" ;  which, 
like  other  history,  is  for  the  most  part  a  register  of 
the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels  of  those  who 
made  a  figure  and  a  noise  in  the  world.  Socrates,  in 
the  close  of  his  work,  observes,  that,  if  men  were 
honest  and  peaceable,  historians  would  be  undone  for 
want  of  materials. — Jortin's  Remarks,  b.  ii.  ad  fin. 

7.  Theft  was  unknown  among  the  Caribbees  till 
Europeans  came  among  them.  When  they  lost  any 
thing,  they  said  innocently — "  The  Christians  have 
**  been  here  !*' 
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CHURCH. 

1.  The  enemies  of  the  church  are  encoufaged  to 
proceed  in  their  attacks  by  the  timidity  of  her  friends: 
as  Lysander,  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  bade  his  men  be 
of  good  courage,  when  be  saw  a  bare  run  along  upon 
the  walls. 

S.  Learned  and  good  men  are  often  deterred  froD3 
engaging  the  adversaries  of  religion,  more  through 
fear  of  their  ribaldry  than  their  arguments :  as  An- 
tipater's  elephants,  which  beheld  the  apparatus  of 
war  unmoved,  ran  away  at  the  grunting  of  the  Me- 
garensian  hogs. 

3.  To  admit  all  the  jarring  sects  and  opinions  into 
the  cburcb  by  a  comprehension,  would  be,  as  one  well 
observes,  to  jumble  together  an  indigested  heap  of 
contrarieties  into  the  same  mass,  and  to  make  the  old 
chaos  the  plan  of  a  new  reformation. 

4.  Those  clergymen  who  betray  the  cause  of  their 
Master  in  order  to  be  promoted  in  his  church,  are 
guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  aimony,  and  pay  their  souls 
for  the  purchase  of  their  preferments. 

5.  Heresies  seem,  like  comets,  to  have  their  peri- 
odical returns. 

6.  Some  think  variety  of  religions  as  pleasing  to 
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God  as  variety  of  Sowers.  N6w  tbcre  can  Iw-but 
cHie  religion  wbich  is  true;  and  the  God  of  truth 
cBDDot  be  pleased  wi^  &lfehood,  for  the  eake  of 
variety. 

7-  Nothing  is  more  common  then  for  a  religious  or 
pcditieal'sect  to  disclaim  a  principle,  and  thea  resuine 
it  under  another  form  :  as  the  Circoncellioaa  used 
no  swords,  because  God  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
one  to  St  Peter ;  but  they  were  armed  with  clubs, 
which^they  called  the  clubs  of  IsrEiel,  and  with  which 
they  could  break  all  the  bones  in  a  mui's  sitin. 
See  Le  Beau,  i.  170.  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on 
EccI;  Hist  iv.  388. 

8.  The  heat  and  acrimony  with  which  some  men 
write  against  revelation^  remind  one  of  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  above-mentioned  fanatics,  who  co* 
ver^d  the  eyes -of  the  catholics  that  fell  into  their 
hands  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar.     Ibid. 

9.  Apply  to  quarrels  among  Christians  the  follow- 
ing lines,  addressed  by  Adam  to  Eve,  after  their  mu» 
tual  accusations  and  upbraidii^ : 

But  rise;  let  us  no  more  contend,  oor  blame 
Each  other,  blamed  enough  dsuwfaere;  but  strive. 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  sluu«  of  wOe. 

'  10.  Upon  viewiog-maoy  of  ohr  [daces  <tf  worship 
10  the  country,  one  would  be  tempted  ;tQ  thiok  tbe 
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Chureb  of  En^and  had  adopted  the  maxim  laid 
dowa  In  a  neighbouring  kiDgdom,  "That  cleanlincM 
**  ia  not  essential  to  derotioo."  A  churcfa  of  Eng- 
land lady  once  offered  to  attend  the  kirk  there,  if 
she  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  pew  swept  and 
lined.  "  The  pev  swept  and  lined !"  said  Mess 
Jean's  wife :  "  my  husband  would  think  it  dowa-  - 
"  right  popery." 

11.  If  the  intended  reforomtioD  of  our  liturgy  goes 
ODt  the  rdbrmers  may  hereaflar  bring  us  iD  a  bill  like 
that  of  tiie  Cirencester  painter : 

Mr.  Charles  Terebee  to  Joseph  Cook,  debtort 
To  mcndiog  the  Coram  and  meats,  altering  the  )     /.     t.    d. 
Belief,  and  making  a  new  Lord's  Prayer,     {     1     1     0 

19.  It  is  a  principle  advanced  by  president  Mob- 
tetquieu,  that,  where  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  wltii 
the  estabii^ed  religion,  he  ought  to  repress  tix  direct 
attempts  towards  innovation,  and  OQly  grant  a  tole* 
ration  to  other  sects.— B.  xxv.  ch.  10. — See  Hume, 
vol.  vii.  p.  40  tind  41. 

13.  3ir  Matthew  Hale  used  to  s4y,  "  Those  of  the 
"  separation  were  good  men,  but  they  had  narrow 
"  souls,  or  they  would  not  break  the  peace  of  the 
"  church  about  such  inconsiderable  matters  as  the 
"  points  in  difference  were." 

14.  Lord  Clarendon,  somewbere  in  his  Life,  makes 
ti^  Mvefe  reflectiofi-^"  That  clergymeQ  understand 
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"  the  Ieut,BDd  tBke  the  worst  measure  of  hutnas  af- 
"  fairs,  of  all  raaDkind  that  caa  reid  and  write." 
Cited  by  Temple,  io  bu  Essay  an  the  Ciei^,  p.  sa. 
See  bis  .last  chapter,  On  tiie  servlct  cler|^men  may 
do  their  country  in  matters  civil  and  tcmporal.-*> 
The  reason  of  the  above-menttonod  circdcastaact  it 
might  be  curious  to  inrestigatej 

15,  The  person  (Hrendiog  over  a  obureh  sbobld  di« 
ligtntly  mark  the  T<ry  first  starring  oi  ao  error,  or 
heresy,  and  employ  a  |m)per  hind  immcdiatoly  to 
check  and  extinguish  it ;  as,  by  order  of  the  Now 
River  Company  in  London,  a  watchman  is  nightly 
fixed  at  such  a  height,  near  the  river  head,  as  to  be 
able  to  overtook  the  whole  town,  and,  on  the  mo- 
mentary appearance  of  any  conflagration,  to  turn  the 
water  full  on  the  mains  leading  to  the  respective 
quarter,  however  remote  the  situation ;  by  which 
wise  and  commendable  measure  the  water  gene- 
rally arrives  at  the  place  of  deetmation  before  the 
fleetest  messenger. — Moraiog  Chronicle^  Jan.  37, 
1781. 

16.  "  As  I  do  not  check  any  suspicions  in  my  own 
"  mind,.!  shall  not  easily  be  restrained  from  uttering 
'*  them ;  because  /  know  not  haw  I  shall  benefit 
"  my  country^  or  assist  her  counsels,  by  siknt  tneSta- 
"  /»«#."— Pulteney,  in  Johnson's  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  5, 
A  friend  of  the  church,  who  is  able  to  write  or 
speak,  in  these  days,  should  make  the  same  re- 
flections. ■■       ■  ' 
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17-  A  right  good  man  may  be  a  very  uofit  ma- 
gistrate :  and,  for  discbar^  of  a  bishop's  office,  to 
be  well  minded  is  not  enough ;  no,  ocrt  to  be  well 
learned  al&o.  Skill  to  instruct  is  a  thing  necessary, 
skill  to  govern  much  more  necessary  in  a  bishop. 
It  is  not  safe  for  the  churcb^of  Christ,  when  bishops 
learn  what  bclongeth  unto  goveinmeot  as  empirics 
learn  physic,  by  killing  of  the  sick.  Bishops  were 
wont  .to  .be  meni  of  great  loanufg  in  the  laivs  both 
civil  and  of  ths  church;  and  wbile  they  'were  so,  the 
msest  men  in  the  land  for.  counsel  and  government 
were  twhops. — Hooker,  vii.  34.  p.  398. 

COLLINS  (Anthony). 

This  person,  on  his  death-bed,  was  under  great 
anxiety,  and  just  before  he  expired,  with  a  deep  sigh 
pronounced  the  following  words — Locke  hat  ruined 
vte !  His  niece,  who  attended  him  at  the  time,  related 
this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Wogan,  the  pious  author  of 
an  Essay  on  the  Proper  Lessons ;  as  he  assured  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Merrick,  of  St.  Ann's, 
Soho. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Distension  in  the  bowels  is  a  sign  of  a  bad 
digestion.  In  an  authcn*  it  is  a  symptom  oi  the  same 
infirmity. 

3.  If  a  man's  studies  are  dry,  his  compo&itiona  w^ 
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be  iosipid.    Distil  a  bone,  and  you  wili  have  aquan- 
tity  of  water. 

3.  He  that  would  write  well  io  any  tongue  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle  ;-^to  think  widi  the 
learned,  but  speak  with  the  common  people,  that 
these  may  understand,  and  those  approve  him. — As-- 
cham,  p.  57. 

4.  Aptness,  knowledge,  and  use  ihake  all  things' 
perfect;  but  they  must  join  forces,  or  nothing  will  be' 
well  done.  The  6r8t  is  the  gift  of  God ;  the  second  ■ 
we  must  have  from  others ;  the  third  we  attain  by 
our  own  diligence  and  labour. — P.  1 1  ?• 

5.  The  same  arguments  are  quite  different  in  their 
effects,  when  drawn  up  and  urged  by  a  man  of 
genius.  They  go  farther,  and  pierce  deeper;  like  the 
shafts  of  Hercules,  which,  Hesiod  tells  us,  wcare 
winged  with  eagles*  feathers. 

6.  He  who  would  excel  in  any  thing  (oratory,  e.  g.) 
must  not  servilely  copy  any  one  orator  throughout, 
but  from  different  persons  select  the  acomplishments 
for  which  they  are  severally  emment. 

7.  It  was  Cicero's  opinion,  that  he  who  would 
speak  welt,  must  write  much:  Caput  aulem  est, 
guod(ut  vere  dkam)  minimkjacimug  (est  enimmagm 
laboris,  quern  pknque  Jugimus),  gmm  pluHmiim 
aeribere.    De  Orat.-r-But  the  principil  poiot  is  one 

VOL.  I.  u 
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from  nbicb  most  of  us  sbririk,  on  M<oudt  of  the 
labour  that  attends  it ;  I  nieaa  frequent  and  much 
compositioo. 

8.  Depth  of  stwtttneirt,  itlufttrated  by  a  brlgbt  imft- 
gioation,  »  Uk»  Ibe  sea  when  Ibe  iua.  »hn«t  upon  it 
ood  turosi  it  into  aa  ocean  oi  Hgbt. 

9.  lUustraUons  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  where  they 
ar«  fistdied  from  Bometbiug  near  akin  to  the  subject 
which  tbvr  are  employed  to  9dorn :  aa  e.  g.  Sprat's 
Obaervatioos  on  the  age  of  Itwrning  among  the 
Arabians— "  Melhinks  that  stnali  spot  of  ciril  arts, 
*'  compared  to  then-  long  course  <^  igeorance  before 
"  and  after,  bears  some  resemblance  with  the  coun- 
"  try  itself;  where  there  are  some  few  Iktle  valleys, 
"  end  wells,  and  pleasiat  shades  of  palm  Ircea ;  bat 
"  tbosb  lying  in  the  midst  of  dcterts  and  uapaasabte 
"  tracts  of  sand."     Hiit.  of  Roy.  Sbc.  p.  4S. 

1 0.  Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  before  he  sat  down 
16  a  picture^-  used  to  vumate  laa  faaey  l^  reading 
sMBC  panagc  ia  Unner  telatire  to  bb  sut^ct— 
A  good  biM  to  tbotte  whs  ate  akviit  to  GOmpvae  m 
prose  and  verse. 

11.  EtferyidaBifaasaceTiain  manoeraadxlfBracSer 
ia  writing  abd  speaknag,  "which  he  spoils  and'losei 
W  ft  too  clote  and  Urvile  imitation  at  another; 
m  bisfad)!  Felton,  an  iioiuttor  of  bishofi  Andrews^ 
obmtf^-^"  I  Iwd^  i4nK»t  tatrred  iby  o»d  mtuvri 
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"  trat,  by  findeavourtDg  to  iooitate  1^  artificial  aui' 
"  He.'— Wanley,  647. 

13.  It  wms  a  rutc  with  archbishop  Williams,  to 
^e  himself  some  recreation  before  be  iait  down  to 
compose,  and  thatin  pTopOTtion  to  tbc  importaiKQ  of 
the  coinpositioo.— S«e  bis  life  in  Lloyd's  Wortbias, 
p.  379-— Dr.  H.  More,  after  fiirishing  one  of  tm 
most  laborioiH  end  paiofal  worlu,  exalainied'^' 
"  Now,  for  these  three  months,  I  uilt  aeidier  think 
"  a  wise  thought,  nor  speak  a  wise  word,  oar  do  ao 
"  ill  thing." — Life  in  the  Biog.  Diet. 

15.  In  an  oration,  one  would  wish  that  the  Mrb6le 
should  be  well  compowd,  and  suitable  to  tbe  di^ty 
of  the  Bubjeet.  But  let  tbe  progress  to  what  is  great 
and  bri^init  be  gentle  and  gradual.  Such  is  tbc 
rule  and  method  of  nature  m  all  bar  works.  At 
tbe  6rst  dawning  of  the  brightest  day  that  ever  sbone, 
ligbt  and  darkies  were  scarc^y  diatingaiitMtble. 
Ijawson,  380. 

14.  In  compositioDS,  young  writers  produce  the 
most,  but  old  ones  the  best,  as  lord  Bacon  observes 
of  grapes.— "  Tbe  vine  bea/eth  more  grapes  when  it 
"  is  youBg,  bat  grapes  that  aiakfi  abetter  wine  when 
**  it  is  old;  for  that  the  juice  is  hettn:  ewKOCted." 

\5.  Style  should  resemble  tbc  aimospb^re  idf  Italy, 
which  "embellishes  all  objects  by  showing  them 
"irilfa  tlearlHss;  for  which  reason,  jts  gulfe,  its 
"woods,  iu  ctMades,  aodiits  moads, Jjave ft grapt 
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"  unknowD  beneath  other  skies."     M.  Sherlock's- 
Letters,  p.  31. 

16.  The  author  of  Hudibras  bad  scomtnoQ-piafe 
book,  in  which  be  had  reposited,  .not  such  events 
or  precepts  as  are  'gathered  by  reading;  but  such  , 
remarks,  similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages,  or  infer- 
ences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced ;  those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  bis 
own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who- 
write  for  immortality.     Johnson,  i.  S88. 

17.  Augustus  loved  correctness  and  accuracy  io  all 
his  compositions,  and  never  delivered  his  mind  on  any : 
serbus  matter,  even  in  his  own  fajnily,  without  memo- 
rials or  written  notes.  Ferguson,  Rom.  Hist.— a  me- 
thod practised  and  recommended  by  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield,  to  attain  a  habit  of  correctness  in  speak- . 
ing. — So  bishop  Atterbury  of  writing,  "  Let  nothing, 
"  though  of  a  trifling  nature,  pass  through  your  pen 
"  negligently. "     Letters,  i.  -  U  8. 

CONSCIENCE. 

1.  A  man  reproached  with  aciimeof  which  be 
knows  himself  to  he  innocent,  should  iieel  no  more 
uneasiness  than  if  he  was  said  to  be  ill  when  he  felt 
himself  in  perfect  health. 

3.  When  Cleomenes  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
bribe  from  AristagoiBs,  his  virtue  was.  preserved  by 
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his  daughter,  a  child  of  nine  yeart  old,  who  ex- 
claimed,  "  Fly,  &ther,  or  this  stranger  will  corrupt ' 
"  you." — Conscience  will  often  perform  this  office  for 
us,  if  we  would  attend  to  its  admonitions. 

S.The  same  power  (conscience)  should  do  for  ua, 
respecting  our  passions  and  appetites,  what  an  at- 
tendant was  ordered  every  day  at  dinner  to  do  for 
Darius,  after  thebuming  of  Sardis,  respecting  >  bis 
enemies — cry  out,  Remember  the  Athenians. 


CONTENTMENT. 

1.  AVhen  Christ  bade  us  limit  our  cares  to  the  day 
that  is  passing  over  us,  he  consulted  our  natural 
quiet  no  less  than  our  spiritual  welfare ;  since  the 
chief  sources  of  most  men's  uneasiness  are  chagrin 
at  what  is  past,  and  forebodings  of  what  is  to  come. 
Whereas,  "  what  is  past  ought  to  give  us  no  un- 
"  easiness,  except  that  of  repentance  for  our  faults; 
"  and  what  is  to  come  ought  much  leas  to  affect  us, 
"  because,  with  regard  to  us  and  our  concerns,  it  is 
'*  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be." 

-'-  S.  Plutarcb,  speaking  of  that' inviolable  frlendihip 
Which  subsisted  between  Felopidas  and  EpamiooDdasi 
says,  "  The  true  and  only  cause  of  -  Ibis  excellent 
"conduct  was  their  virtue,  which  kept  them,  !□ 
"  all  their  actions,  from  aiming  at  wealth  and 
"  g^y>  which  fatal  contentions  are  always  attended 
**  with  envy;  but  being  both  equally  inflamed  with 
"  a  divine  ardour  to  make  their  country- prosperous 
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*' ud  btppjr.by  tbeir  adinuistrBtiou,  ihey  looked 
"  upon  eftcb  other's  siicccsa  as  their  owd," 

3.  In  general,  as  be  obierves,  among  tbe  Grecians,, 
the  personal  enmity  borne  by  great  men  of  tbe 
same  eity  to  each  other,  exceeded  that  which  tbey 
bore  to  tbe  enemies  of  their  country. — Tlie  saoie 
passions  have  operated  in  the  same  manoer  among 
Christiana ;  (tf  which  we  hare  a  remarkable  instance 
at  the  siege  of  CoDstantioople  by  Mahomet  II.  wbtio 
such  was  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  within  the  city,  that  one  of  the  former 
declared,  he  had  rather  see  a  Turk's  turban  in  Con- 
stantioople  tbaq  a  cardinal's  cap. 

4.  When  did  Pioclesian  was  called  kpva  bis  retreat, 
til4  invited  to  resume  the  purple,  which  he  had  laid 
down  some  yenrs  before,  "Ah!  (said  he)  if  you 
"  could  see  those  fruits  and  herbs  at  Salona,  whtcb 
"  1  cultivate  with  my  own  hands,  you  would  never 
"  talk  to  me  of  empire." 

CONVERSATION  AND  COMPANY. 

).  Pr.  Arbutboot,  in  his  book  upon  Aliment, 
t«lls  us  (p<  7),  "  thatt  in  g«>eral,  whatever  be  the 
**  itM«  of  the  ttngm,  tbe  same  is  that  of  the  inward 
"  coat  of  tbe  stomach"  For  which  reason  physicians 
look  M  one  to  discover  the  fouloeas  of  the  other. 
Wbftk  propriety  is  there  in  that  axiom  of  our  Lord, 
**Out  of  the  kbundanee  oi  the  heart  tbe  mouth 
"  »pe«Jwtb  !'* 
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fi>  A  nui's  ctmntenanoe  should  be  well  watdied  by 
bim  wtip  would  know  hk  iniad ;  for,  in  s^^  of  aU 
eDdeavoura,  oov  will  very  often  be  the  index  of  the 
other.    See  Collier  on  the  Aspect:  Essaye,  ii.  ISl. 

3.  A  man's  Ttaii  saitituents  often  discover  them- 
selves by  neorda  Bpo|iea  on  a  BiMtdec,  id  diioJc,  ik 
anger,  in  pride,  in  grief. 

4.  The  deepest  designs  are  sometimes  made  xmak- 
fest  hy  deeds  of  kindness  done,  without  a  visible  cause, 
to  a  man  or  to  bis  depeodeati,  tecretly  to  gain  tarn, 
or  tiieai  from  bim. 

5.  Wise  and  reserved  mm  are  bcstezpoaoded  by 
"  kDOnini;  the  auk  they  have  in  view,  at  such  woi^ 

uniformly  on  a  precoocerted  plan;  bat  we^  and 
simple  persons  by  their  natures^  because  they  do  many 
things  absurdly  and  without  reason;  as  one,  who 
bad  been  a  Pope's  nuncio  in  a  certain  Idngdom, 
when,  upon  his  return,  his  opioion  was  asked  mth 
regard  to  a  successor,  gave  his  advice,  "Thatiqany 
"  case  his  Holiness  should  not  send  one  too  wise; 
"  because,"  said  he,  "  oo  wise  man  would  ever 
"  iniagiiw  what  they  in  that  couotiy  were  like  to 
'■'  do." 

6.  You  will  belt  kam  a  soan's  weakn^iaaB  and 
feults  from  bis  enemies,  his  virtues  and  abtlitiea  Aoii 
his  friends,  his  hours  and  customs  from  his  servant*, 
his  sentiments  and  opinions  from  his  confidants. 
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7.  It  is  expedient  to  have  an  acquaintance  witb 
those  who  have  looked  into  the  world,  who  know 
men,  uoderstand'business,  and  can  give  good  intelli- 
gence and  gogd  advice  whea  they  are  wanted. 

8.  Koowledge  is  to  be  obtained  from  some  meo  by 
being  free  and  talkative,  which  provokes  them  to  be  so 
too;  from  others  by  reservedness  asd  taciturnity, 
which  induce  tbeia  to  trust  and  deposit  their  secrets 
witb  us.  ' 

9.  In  all  coofiN^oces  aod  n^ociatioos,  a  watchful 
and  present  wit  is  necessary,  to  promote  the  maiu ' 

matter,  and  yet  observe  incideotal  circumstances ;  as 
Epictetus  ^ves  it  in  precept,  that  every  philosopher 
should  say  to  himself,  "  I  will  do  this  also,  and  yet  go 
"  on  in  my  course." 

10.  Of  other  men's  a^rs  it  may  be  sometimes 
useful  to  know  much,  but  it  is  always  necessary  to 
say  little. — The  emptiest  of  all  characters  is  a  busy* 
body : 

n.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  choice  which 
some  men  make  of  their  companions.  Lycas,  the 
Peripatetic,  had  a  goose  that  lived  with  him,  walked 
with  him,  attended  him  upon  all  occasions,  and,  when 
it  died,  was  buried  as  a  brother,  with  burial  pkUoto- 
phic.  —See  MWaa.  de  Animal,  lib.  vii.  c  36. 

13.  Great  abilities  and  6ne  accomplishments  are 
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often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromisiDg  ap- 
pearance :  as  travellers  have  observed,  that  the  m6un- 
tains  which  contain  mtiatl  them  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  are  generally  barren. 

13.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  greatest  festal 
pleasure  consisted  in  a  flow  of  learned,  sprightly,  and 
polite  conversation,  as  agreeable,  io  a  word,  as  useful 
and  interesting.  The  banquet  of  Plato  and  that  of 
Xenopbon  give  us  a  model  of  the  ordinary  table- 
talk  of  the  Athenians ;  and  it  was  thus  that  they 
prevented  the  two  extremes  of  licentious  mirth  and 
irksome  weariness,  which  preside  but  too  often  at 
most  long  meals.     Goguet,  xi.  2S5. 

14.  Compliments  uttered  pro  forma  by  those  that 
hate  one,  bring  to  mind  the  ceremonies  used  in 
Spain,  where  a  captain  never  corrects  his  soldier 
without  first  asking  his  leave,  and  the  inquisition 
never  burns  a  Jew  without  making  an  apology  to 
him. 

]  5.  A  man  should  be  very  well  established  in  faith 
and  virtue,  who  attempts  to  reclaim  a  witty  end 
agreeable  profligate;  otherwise,  he  may  become  a 
convert, 'iostetuil  of  making  one.  Cbapelle,  a  person 
of  this  character,  was  met  one  day  in  the  street 
by  bis  friend  fioileau,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  to  him  his  habit  of  drinking,  and  the 
consequences  of  it.  Unfortunately,  they  were  just 
by  a  tavern..  Cbapelle  only  desired  they  might  step 
in  there,  and  promised  he  would  listen  patiently  and 
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attentively.  Boileau  ooiwept«d ;  ■  aod  tbo  vmxi  mu, 
that,  about  on«  in  the  nomiog,  tbey  vera  oarriwi 
boaiet  dead  dninfc,  and  in  Mpumte  coaches. 

16.  "  I  am  no  niggard  according  to  my  ability  to 
"  impart  what  I  know ;  but  it  is  wbero  I  find  some 
"  appetite :  otherwise  my  most  fiuailiar  friends,  sone 
"  of  tbetn,  are  at  igoorant  of  my  mrtions  as  any 
*'  straiiger ;  for,  if  they  discover  no  stoauch,  I  use 
'*  not  to  exafloine  them,  no  not  to  offer  them ;  and 
"  it  would  be  in  vain. — ^Paoci  eoim  inviti  discunL 
"Few  tearo  against  their  wiil."— Mede,  8li.— So 
again,  815— *' I  am  not  unwilling  to  eomnuiotcata 
"  to  you  most  of  my  tow  [materials— ^rom  tav  or 
"  kemp,  for  ropes],  because  I  perceive  yc^  make  some 
'*  account  of  them ;  for  in  the  univeFoity  where  I 
f  live,  I  know  not  a  second  man  that  undentands 
**  any  thing  concerning  «uch  rayMeries,  or  desinet  to 
"  be  made  acquainted  niUi  them.'* 

17.  I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  observatioOi 
that  conversation,  in  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  is 

■like  a  dram;  it  heata,  and  hurries,  and  muddles,  and 
incapacitates  for  business,  which  should  therefore  be 
entered  opon,  previously  to  visiting  sad  cbit-cbat, 
with  a  mind  calm,  aod  cool,  and  vodisturbed.*— ( 
believe  this  is  true. 

1 8.  Never  tpeak  bat  when  you  have  soiacthiag  to 
toy—"  Wherefore  abouldst  thou  run,  aeeiag  thou 
"  hast  DO  tidiogB  f'-r-See  Usfaop  iButler'a  eaoellent 
Sermon  op  the  Jimgne. 
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COUNCIL. 

1.  What  Gregory  Nazianzen  eays  of  ecclesiafttical 
synods,  in  his  tract  de  Diff'erentiis  Vita,  is  remark- 
able :  "  Mihi  cerium  at  detiberatumquet  nunquam 
"  posthac  anserum  aut  gruum  tetneri  inter  se  pug- 
"  naniiutn  synodia  inieresse"-^Oa  this  point  oiy 
"  cfsolutiun  is  fixed,  never  again  to  be  present  at 
"  synods  of  geeiie  and  cranes,  employed  solely  in 
"  fitting  witb  each  other."  Anil  so  Procopius, 
"  Se  nullius  synodi  Jelicem  viditte  crituni' — "  That 
"  he  had  never  seen  good  consequences  result  from  a 
"  synod." 

2.  Wise  men,  when  they  meet  tc^ther  in  numbers, 
sometimes  make  foolish  determinations.  Montes* 
quieu,  in  his  Persian  letters,  speaking  of  the  quarrel 
of  Ramus,  which  obliged  the  legislature  of  France 
to  interpose,  says--"  It  looks  as  if  the  heads  of  the 
"  greatest  men  idioiixed  when  they  meet  together." 
Letter  ciz.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is,  that  interest, 
bashfulness,  indolence,  or  some  other  cause,  occasions 
men  who  could  give  the  best  opinions  to  withhold 
thfm,  and  yield  to  tho«e  of  .others  more  fortvard  and 
domineering.  Sea  Jortin  op  the  Varioi+s  Motives  by 
which  the  several  Members  of  an  ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil may  happen  to  be  actuated.  Remarks  oa  £ccl. 
Hist.  ii.  1S.5. 

COURAGE  OF  DIFFERENT  SORTS. 

Wh  £n  Pelopidas  was  cited  to  be  tried  j  that  valour, 

^hi(^  was  haughty  and  intrepid  in  figh^  forsook 
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bin)  before  his  judges.  His  air  and  discourse,  timid 
and  low,  denoted  a  man  h  ho  was  afraid  of  death. 
.Ctmtrary  behaviour  of  Epaminondas. 

CRITICISM  LITERAL 

1 .  "  I  am  almost  tired  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Bryant  to 
me,  May  ?  I,  1785.  "  It  is  often  employed  in  remov- 
**  ing  little  inequalities  on  the  surface,  when  I  want 
"  to  have  a  thaft  sunk,  and  the  rich  ore  dravrn  forth 
"  from  the  mine  within.*'  He  bad  been  mentioning 
the  new  editions  of  Apollodorus,  Virgil,  ftc.  by  the 
Germans,  Heyne,  &c. — Alay  not  the  same  observation 
be  applied  to  some  of  the  notes  by  Lowtb,  Blayney, 
and  Newcome,  on  the  SS.  and  to  the  generality  of 
the  various  readings  amassed  by  Kennicott  ? 

S.  Critics,  by  their  severity,  infest  authors,  as  the 
African  ants  do  the  negroes ;  but,  like  them,  answer 
one  good  purpose,  by  destroying  all  the  carrion. 

CUDWORTH. 

His  collections  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  In- 
tellectual System,  and  Daniel's  Weeks,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  after  many  adventures  and  mutilations,  were 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum. — See  an  account  of 
this  matter  in  Grit.  Review  for  May  1783,  p.  S9I. 
Sold  by  lord  Masham,  pillaged  by  Dodd  as  Locke's, 
and  thrown  into  a  garret  by  Davis.  The  £ite  of 
posthumous  writings  is  treated  by  Johnson  in  one  of 
his  papers ;  whence  he  deduces  ao  argument  for  a 
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Qiao's  working  up  his  materials,  and  publishiag  them 
himself;  not  collecting  in  infiiutum,  and  then  leaving 
those  collections  to  be  employed  by  the  cook  of  his 
executor  in  singeing  a  goose. 

DEATH. 

1.  There  is  something,  very  affecting  in  tiie  words 
spoken  by  the  gallant  sir  Philip  Sidney  to  bis  brother, . 
just  before  his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wound  received 
in  battle — "  Love  my  memory,  cherish  my  friends  ; 
*'  but,  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  affections  by 
"  the  m\\  and  word  of  the  Creator  ;  in  me  beholding 
"  the  end  of  this  world,  wilb  all  her  vanities. 

S.  St.  Aldegondc,  a  protestant  in  the  Low  Coun-- 
tries,  when  imprisoned  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  tells  ' 
us,  that  "  for  three  months  together  he  recomtnend- 
"  ed  himself  to  God  every  night,  as  if  that  would  be 
"  his  last ;  the  dukc.haviog.twice  orderedhim  to  be. 
"  put  to  death  in  prison." — Ought  not  evwy  man  to 
do  this,  as  no  man  can  be  certain  he  shall  awake  on 
the  morrow  r — Gen.  Diet. 

3.  In  the  journey  of  life,  as  in  other  journeys,  it  is 
a  pleasing  reflectimi,  that  we  have  friends  who  are 
tbinking  of  us  at  home,  and  who  will  receive  us  with- 
joy  wben  our  journey  is  at  an  end, 

4.  The  learned  Grotius,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  his  learning  and 
honour  for  the  plain  integrity  of  one  Jean  Un<;k,  a 
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devout  poor  man,  who  speot  eight  hours  of  his  time 
in  devotioD,  eight  in  laboor,  eight  in  sleep  and  other 
i«fresbments. — Proh  !  Vltam  perdidi  opero$i  nihil 
"  agendo!" — "  Alas !  I  have  wasted  my  timein  b^ing 
"  very  busy  and  doing  nothing!" — See  Doddridge, 
Fam.  Expos,  sect.  14. 

&.  We  often  indulge  a  meEancholy  pleasure,  in 
thinking  that  we  shall  be  remembered  and  regrettad 
after  oar  death,  ^ow  Httle  ia  to  be  built  on  such 
tmaginatioas,  we  may  leara  from  the  exaispie  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  had  closed  a  loag 
and  glorious  reign  whh  her  life ;  "  was  in  four  days* 
"  time  as  much  forgotten,  as  if  sbe  had  never  existed, 
"  by  all  tlie  world,  and  even  by  her  own  servants." 
—See  Carte's  Hist.  iii.  70B. 

6.  When  Gesner  found  his  last  hour  ififmMicbing, 
he  gave  orders  to  be  carried  into  his  »tu^,  that  he 
nrigbt  meet  death  in  a  pleoc  which  had  beea  moat 
agreeable  to  him  all  bis  Kfe. 

7.  When  Mr.  Paschal  observed  any  of  bis  friends 
to  be  afflicted  at  Seeing  the  sickness  and  pain  lie  un- 
derwent^ be  wosld  say-— "  Do  aot  be  so  conosriBd 
"  for  me.  Sickness  ia  the  natural  staCe  of  a  Chris- 
"  tiam,  bccavse  by  it  we  are  what  we  ought  always  to 
"■be,  in  a  state  of  aufleriig  evils,  roortified  to  the 
"  pleasures  of  sense,  exempt  from  all  those  passions 
"  which  work  upon  us  as  long  as  we  Kve,  firee  from 
"  ambition  or  avarice,  uid  in  a  constant  etpectatKin 
"  of  deal}).   And  is  it  not  a  great  bapimiess  to  be  by 
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" necessh;  in  that  state  one  ou^tto  be  in,  «nd  to 
"  have  Dotbiog  else  to  tb,  bat  huoibly  and  peaceably 
"  to  submit  to  it  ?"— This  is  a  noble,  a  just,  a  com- 
fortable speculation. 

8.  It  was  a  saying  smong  th&  Btachmana,  that  our 
life  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  coitceptien,  and 
death  as  a  birth  to  a  true  and  happy  life— This 
thought  seems  ju&t,  and  capable,  on  tti«  Christian 
pkut,  of  bcbg  improved  into  a  curious  and  useful  spe- 
culation.— See  Biograph.  Dkt.  art.  Gymnosophists. 

9.  Wben  we  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  morn- 
ing, tbe  world  seems  fresb  too,  and  we  think  we  shall 
never  be  tired  of  business  or  pleasure.  But  by  that 
time  the  evening  is  come,  we  find  ourselves  heartily 
SO;  We  quit  all  its  enjoyments  readily  and  gladly;  we 
retire  willingly  into  a  little  cell;  we  lie  down  In 
l^aritness,  and  resign  ourselves  to  the  arms  of  sleep, 
with  perfect  satisfaction  and  complacency. — Apply 
this  to  youth  and  old  age,  life  and  death. 

10.  Apply  to  tbe  death  of  an  afllicted  Chrutian  tbe 
beautiful  lines  of  the  poet,  on  tbe  facartfeU  pleasure 
of  finding  oneself  at  borne,  after  a  toilsome  journey : 

O  quid  solutii  «t  bntiui  cum? 
Quum  meas  onu*  rcponit,  AaptrtgrvM 
Labore  fes»i  veoinHis  Xwctta  ad  ooitrHtn, 
£)ssid«ra toque  acquiescimui  lecto. — 
Hoc  etti  quod  unum  eit  pro  kboribus  taDtli. 

1 1.  Ysmg,  heaWiy,  and  strong  as  we  waty  now 
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be,  yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  become  qualified 
to  join  the  chorus  of  the  Spaftan  old-men : 

12.  When  sickness  and  sorrow  come  upon  a  Chris- 
tian, and  order  him  to  prepare  for  death,  he  should 
be  able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  .£neas, 

Nulla  mihi  nova  nunc  facira  inopinaque  surgit. 
Omnia  pnecepi,  atijuc  animo  mecum  ante  peregi. 

£v.  lib.  vi.  104. 
— ■'■■     No  terror  to  my  view. 
No  friglitful  face  of  danger,  can  be  new.  ' 
luurM  to  suffer,  and  molv'd  to  dare. 
The  fates,  without  my  pow'r,  ihallbc  without  my  care. 

Dft^DBH,  155. 

ISt  Adeoii^  rem  rediisse,  ut,  qui  mibi  coosultuin 
esse  optume  velit,  patkeu  extimcscam,  ubi  in  men- 
tem  ejus  ADV£NTi  veait?  Quod  ni  fuissem  incogl- 
tans,  ita  eum  expectareni  ut  par  fuit ! — Puoau.  act. 
i.  sc.  3. 

Is  it  come  to  this  \ 

My  father,  Phsdria!— my  best  friend! — that  I 

Should  tremble,  when  I  think  of  his  return! 

When,  had  I  not  been  inconsiderate, 

],  as  'tis  meet,  might  have  expected  faioi  1 

ColMAX. 

14.  Cum  tuba  magna  sonura  dederit,  cum  ventrit  bora 
Judicii,  inter  oves  da  mibi,  Cbriste,  locum. 
Sis  mihi,  sis  3t*u*,  ne  me  maledictiotangst; 

Dulcis  in  aure  sonet  vox,  "  Benedicte,  vent  <" 

DiETERic.  ii.  581. 

15.  A  Christian  may  say  of  death,  what  Orestes, 
in  Sophocles,  s^ys  of  the  report  of  being  dead : 
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Ti  ywj  [AC  XiHTsi  T0u9'  or'  a,v  Aey^  Sacwc, 

Elbctra,  59. 

Why  ibould  this  griev.c  me,  thst  in  words  I  die, 

When  I  in  deeds  am  sai^d,  and  by  them  rais'd 

To  gior/f  POTTBR. 

16.  They  who  have  done  .mucli,  pride  themselves 
in  a  short  epitaph ;  they  who  have  done  little,  in  a 
long  one. 

1 7.  The  different  ranks  and  orders  of  mankind  may 
be  compared  to  so  many  streams  Aad  rivers  of  running 
water.  Alt  proceed  from  an  original  small  and  ob- 
scure; some  spread  wider,  travel  over  more  countries, 
and  make  mure  noise  in  their  passage,  than  others ; 
but  all  tend  alike  to  an  ocean,  where  distinction 
ceases,  and  wtiere  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
rivers  are  equally  lost  and  absorbed  with  the  smallest 
and  most  unknown  streams. 

18.  ImnuUurapdri;  -sed  tn  felicior  anaoi 
Vive  tuo«,  conjus  opiime,  vive  meoi, 

1  died  untimely :  happier  doom  be  thine; 

Live  out  thy  years,  dear  husband  I  live -out  mine. 

19.  Oa  vkmng  the  Deatay  Haiue,  by  Dr.  Sat^h,  htt  Dean 
of  Chester. 

Within  thi»  pile  of  mould'ring  Ktones 
,      The  dean  hath  laid  his  wearied  bones; 

Id. hope  to  end  his  days  in  quiet, 
'  Exempt  from  nonsense,  noise,  and  riot ; 

And  pass,  nor  teas'd  by  fool  m>r  knave. 

From  this  still  mansion  to  bis  grave: 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Such  thuv.  Kite  richer  mra'*,  hi>  lot 
To  be  in  four  d«y>'  tioie  rorgtM, 

See  kii  Poetic  Work*  md  Life. 

SO.  It  is  an  evil  dUpositioa  in  some  men,  to  revile 
and  publiah  the  faults  of  those  who  are  no  longer 
alive  to  answer  for  themselves.  It  is  the  disposition 
of  vultures,  jackalis,  and  hyenas,  who  prey  upon  car- 
casses, and  root  up  the  dead. 


DESPAIR. 

The  most  tremendous  circumstance  recorded  of 
that  most  dreadful  scourge,  the  plague  of  Athens,  is, 
that  U:ie  instant  a  person  was  seized  he  was  struck 
with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempt- 
ipg  his  cure, 

DEVOTION. 

1.  He  who  seldcMH  thinks  of  heaven  is  not  likely 
to  get  thither ;  as  the  only  way  to  hit  the  aiai-k  is  to 
keep  the  eye  6xed  upon  it. 

S.  The  soldier,  saith  XenopboD>  wfao  fust  serves 
God,  and  thea  obeys  his  captain,  may  confidently 
hope  to  ov«e<Hne  hia  mmoy. — The  ease  it  tbe  same 
in  spirituals. . 

3.  The  vestal  virgins  were  wont  to  spend  ten 
years  in  learning  ^eir  religion,  ten  years  in  prac- 
tising it,  and.  %m  yevn  in  teachiiig  the  .young 
vestals. 
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4.  He  who  hath  his  thoughts  about  him,  can  en- 
Joy  no  bodily  pleasure  while  he  thinks  his  soul  is  In 
danger  of  hell  fire.  Bat  the  reflection  that  all-  is 
right  with  respect  to  another  world,  doubles  every 
joy  we  can  taste  in  this.  As  Livy  tells  us  of  Paulus 
£miliu3,  who  had  vanquished  Perseus,  but  for  a 
while  tliought  he  had  lost  his  son  Scipio — Ne  sincero 
gaudio  friieretur,  cura  de  minore  Jilio  stimulabat. 
When  his  son  returned  alive  and  well,  Tunc  demum, 
recepto  sospite  filio,  victoria  tanta  gaudtum  consul 
semit.  Lib.  xliv.  sect.  44.  His  anxiety  respecting 
his  youngest  son  prevented  his  satisfaction  from  being 
complete.  But  when  his  son  returned  alive  and 
w:ell,  then  at  last  the  consul  opened  bis  mind  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  so  great  a  victory.  The  pleasures 
of  sense  are  pleasures  only  to  the  virtuous  ;  and  the 
Christian,  after  all,  turns  out  to  be  tlie  true  epicure. 

5.  Boerhaave,  through  Kfe,  consecrated  the  first 
hour  after  he  rose  In  the  morning  to  meditation  and 
prater ;  declaring,  that  from  thence  be  derived  vigour 
and  aptitude  for  business,  together  with  equanimity 
under  provocatkais,  and  a  perfect  eoiufatet  over  his 
iradciUa  passions.  "The  sparks  of  calumny,"  he 
wottid  say,  "  will  be  presently  extinct  of  theiaa^¥e», 
' '  unleKs'  you  blow  them— ^ 

("  Spreta  ex4lescunl;  »  irascare,  igitila  vidmtur,) 

"  and  therefore,  in  return,  be  chose .  rather  to  oonv 
"  mend  the  good  qualities  of  tus  calumniators  (if  they 
"  had  any)  than  to  dwell  tipoo  Ihe  bad." — Life,  p. 
53. 

X  2 
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6.  To  our  Saviour  and  bis  comtnands  may  be  ap- 
plied, witb  propriety,  what  Hamlet,  in  Sbakspeare, 
says  of  the  injuncdons  of  his  fother's  ghost —  . 

——Remember  tbec  !— 

Yra,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

I'll  wipe  ftwny  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  9NW>  of  books,  all  Sormt,  all  preMUrei  past. 

That  youtb  anil  ubservalion  copied  there; 

Am)  thy  commundmeiit  all  alone  shall  live 

Witbin  the  book  and  volume  o(  my  brain, 

Unmixt  with  baser  mailer.— 

7.  To  one  who  knows  much  of  religion,  aiid  prac- 
tises little,  may  be  applied  what  Milton  says  of  Satan 
perched  on  the  tree  of  life — 

Nor  on  tlic  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  only  us'd 
For  prospect,  what,  well  us'd,  had  been  the  pledge 
Of  immortality;  so  little  knows 
Any,  but  God  alone,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
.    To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

P.L.  iv.  196. 

8.  Lord  Aatley,  before  be  charged,  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,-  made  this  short  prayer — "  O  Lord,  thou 
"  knowest  howbusy  I  must  be  this  day.  If  I  forget 
*'  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me!"  There  were  cer- 
tainly, says  Hume,  much  longer  pralyers  said  in  the 
parliamentary  army ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  so 
good  a  one.    Vol.  vii.  p,  65. 

9.  Tbedivioe,  who  spends  all  his.  time  in  study, 
and  contemplation  on  objects  ever  so  sublime  and 
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glorious,  while  bis  people  are  left  uninstructed,  acts 
the  same  part  the  eagle  would  do,  tVt  should  sit  all 
day  staring  at  the  sun,  while  her  young  ones  were 
starving  in  the  nest. 

10.  Dr.  Ogden's  secret  for  readering  the  command- 
ments easy  is — Love.  The  saying  of  madam  Che- 
vreuse'  is  true  in  the  highest  sense :  "  Without  love, 
"  you  can  never  rely  on  tlie  heart  of  a  person  at  a 
"  minute's  warning :  you  can  never  inspire  it  with 
"  that  fervour  and  vivacity  so  necessary  in  whatever 
^*  you  wish  to  obtain." 

11.  Apply  to  tlie  Bible  these  two  lines  of  Tibulius: 

Te  spectero,  suprema  milii  cum  venerit  bon, 
Te  tencam  moriens,  deficiente  manu  ! 

and  the  following  of  Pythagoras ; 

Toura  Kwet,  -retor'  EK^wXero,  nuvwy  ^(ij  t^nr  «,    . 

12.  Aben  Ezra,  on  £xod.  xxxviii.  8.  extols  the 
generosity  of  those  women  who  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  holy  vessel  (the  laver)  those  utensils  of 
self-love  (their  brazen  mirrors]  for  which  the  persons; 
of  their  sex  have  so  great  an  inclination,  and  wfao: 
showed,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  that  they  preferred  the 
service  of  God  to  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the 
world.^-Saurin,  Diss.  466. 


1 3.  Thomas  Aquinas's  Prayer  h^ort  Study, 
Ineffably  wise  and  gpod  Creator,  illustrious  ori^a* 
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al,  true  fountain  of  light  and  wisdom,  voucbftafe  to 
infuse  into  my  UDderstanding  some  ray  of  thy  bright- 
ness, thereby  removing  tbat  twc^old  darkness  under 
which  I  was  born,  of  sin  and  ignorance. 

Thou,  that  malcest  the  tongues  of  infents  eloquent, 
instruct,  I  pray  thee,  my  tongue  lilcewise ;  and  pour 
upon  my  lipi  the  grace  of  thy  benediction. 

Give  me  quickness  to  comprehend,  and  memory 
to  retun ;  give  roe  happiness  in  expounding,  a  fa- 
cility in  learning,  and  a  copious  eloquence  in  speak- 
ing. 

Prepare  my  mtrance  on  the  road  of  science,  direct 
me  in  my  journey,  and  bring  me  safely  to  the  end 
of  it,  even  happiness  and  glory^  in  thbe  eternal 
kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — See  the 
Latin. 


DISPUTATION. 

'  1.  Disputation  ofiakes  us  ready  and  expert  in 
uuog  the  knowledge  we  faave,  but  sufliceth  not  for  the 
acquisition  of  more.  It  is  Acercue,  but  not  Joed— • 
HlsLofR.  &  p.  IS. 


S.  It  is  but  too  much  a  custom  to  give  ill  n 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  Dr.  Hammond 
mentions,  as  a  humorous  instance  of  it,  that  when 
a  Dutchman's  horse  does  not  go  as  he  would  have 
him,  he  in  a  great  rage  calls  him  an  Armnhn, 
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DUELLING. 

Prom  the  will  of  colonel  Thomas,  dated  London, 
September  3,  -1783 : 

"1  am  now  called  upon,  and  by  the  rules  of  what 
"  is  called  honour,  forced  into  a  personal  intemew 
"  with  col,  Gordon.  God  only  can  know  the  event;  ■ 
''  and  into  bis  hands  I  commit  my  soul,  conscious 
"  only  of  having  done  my  duty.  In  the  first  place  t 
"  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  his 
"  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (in 
"  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable  customs  of  this 
"  wicked  world)  put  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
'*  taking." 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The  late  sir  Edward  DeHng  used  to  say,  "  He 
^  did  not  pretend  to  understand  much  of  the  fi{ble> 
"  but  he  was  sure  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  book 
*'  knew  the  world  as  well  as  any  man  that  ever  lived 
"  in  it."  Sept.  29,  1782.  There  is  more  good  sense, 
and  better  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  than 
in  all  the  morality  of  the  Heathen.  Dr.  Campbell, 
Biog.  Brit.  iii.  ^15* — It  is  pity  but  a  small  and  fair 
edition  of  the  G«ek  were  printed  fof  the  use  of 
scholars  and  preachers. 

EC&TASlES. 
IbfK  ts  a  Mft  (tf  MriioaietEtti  hentits,  ygha  ex<- 
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cuse  themselves  from  going  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
affirming,  that  the  purity  of  their  souls,  their  sub- 
lime contemplations,  &c.  show  them  Mecca  aod  Ma- 
homet's tomb,  without  stirring  out  of  their  celts. — 
Tliey  are  called  Ebrbuharites. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  So  important  a  concern  did  the  ri;^ht  education 
of  children  appear  to  Augustus  Cssar,  that,  when 
master  of  the  world,  he  himself  attended  to  that  of 
his  grandchildren.  Nepoles  et  Uleras,  et  alia  rudi- 
menta,  per  se  plerumque  docmt :  ac  nihil  teque  labo; 
ravit  quam  ut  imilarentUT  chirographum  suum. 
Neque  canavit  una,  nisi  ut  into  lecto  assidereni : 
neque  iter  fecit,  nisi  ut  vehicub  anteirent,  aut  circa 
adequitarent.  Sueton.  August.  64.  Ernest. — He 
himself  instructed  liis  grandsons  in  the  rudiments  of 
literature  and  science,  and  was  peculiarly  assiduous 
to  teach  them  to  imitate  his  own  hand-writing.  They 
always  supped  in  his  company,  and  were  placed  on 
the  lowest  couch ;  and  on  all  his  Journeys  they  either 
preceded  him  in  another  carriage,  or  rode  on  horse- 
back by  bis  side. 

So  in  the  same  place,  witli  respect  to  the  girls — 
Filiam  et  neptes  itaimtituit,  ut  etiam  lanijicio  assue- 
faceret ;  vetaretque  loqui  aut  agere  guidquam,  nisi 
propalam,  et  quod  in  diurnos  commentarios  referretur. 
— His  daughter  and  grand- daughters  by  his  direction 
were  carefully  taught  to  spin;  and  they  were  habi- 
tuated to  speak  and  act  on  all  occasions  so  openly, 
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that  «ver;  word  and  deed  might  be  entered  in  a 
journal. 

2.  The  Neapolitan  jockeys  break  in  their  colts  with 
so  rough  a  hand,  and  such  want  of  temper,  that' 
the  animal's  spirit  is  quite  beaten  down :  I  once  saw 
one  thrown  down  by  a  brutal  fellow,  and  almost 
stranoled.     Travels  in  the  Sicilies.    ' 


3  Such  is  the  force  of  education  and  habit,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  Quaker  to  be  found,  young  or  old, 
who  has  not  the  command  of  the  irascible  passions. 
Why  can  it  not  be  so  with  others  ? 

4.  '*  In  the  schools  ofiphilosophy  aucienlly,"  says 
Goldsmitli  (i.  33d-  ).  "  nere  taught  the  great  masims 
"  of  true  policy ;  th^  rules  of  every  kind  of  duty ; 
"  the  motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them ;-  what  we 
"owe  to  our  country ;  the  right  use  of  authority;' 
"wherein  true  courage  consists;  in  a  word,  the 
"  qualities  that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman, 
"  and  great  captain;  and  la  ail  these  Epaminoodas 
"  excelled." — See  his  character  there  drawn,  for 
eloquence,  knowledge,  modesty.  He  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  be  ostentatious.'  Spintherus  -said  of  him, 
"  be  had  never  met  with  a  man,  who  knew  more  or 
"  spoke  less." — O  that  our  young  statesmen  and  oflS- 
cers  would  copy  him  I — ^Agesilaus,  himself  agreatcom- 
mander,  seeing  him  passing  at  the  head  of  his  infon-- 
try,  after  having  attentively  considered  and  followed 
him  with  bis  eyes  a  long  time,  could  not  help  crying 
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out,  in  admiration  of  him,   O  the  TPonder-workiHg 

man! 

5.  Indulgence,  when  shown  in  too  great  a  degree 
by  parents  to  children,  generally  meets  with  a  bad 

'  return.  It  seems  to  awaken  a  strange  malignity  in 
human  nature  towards  those  who  have  thus  tlisplayed 
an  injudicious  fondness.  Children  delight  in  vexing 
6uch  parents.  There  may  be  two  reasons — 1.  It 
makes  them  feel  foolish,  to  be  so  cockered  and  teased 
with  kindness.  2.  It  discovers  a  weakness,  over 
which  they  can  insult  and  triumph.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  furnishes  an  argument  to  pa- 
rents, why  they  should  never  practise  this  behaviour 
towards  their  children. — The  present  miseries  of 
France  arose  under  the  government  of  a  kind  and 
iudolgent  monarch. 

6.  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  education  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  in  statu  papittari,  upon  earth :  the 
education  of  our  immortal  spirits  is  our  sole  business. 
For  this  we  are  formed  in  the  womb,  and  pass  through 
the  several  stages  of  infancy,  yoatb,  and  manhood. 
Studies  of  the  school  fit  as  for  manhood ;  so  man- 
bood.  and  the  several  occupations  consequent  upon 
it,    is  a    state  of   preparation    for    something   else. 

'  Faith  and  practice  are  the  end  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  prepare  us  for  the  conversation,  society, 
and  intercourse  of  angels,  as  wisdom  aod  knowledge 
prepare  us  fur  the  cooversatioa  of  men. 

7.  Milton's  plan  of  educatkn  hat  more  of  show 
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than  value.  He  does  not  recommend  those  studies 
to  boys,  whicb,  as  Cicero  says,  adokacentiam  alunt. 
lostead  of  laying  a  stress  on  such  authors  as  open 
and  enlarge  a  young  understanding,  he  prescribes  an 
early  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  physics  :  but 
these  will  teach  no  generous  sentiments,  nor  incul- 
cate such  knowledge  as  is  of  use  at  all  times  and.on 
all  occasions.  Mathematics  and  astronomy  do  not 
enter  into  the  proper  improvement  and  general  busi- 
ness of  the  mind — such  sciences  do  not  apply  to  the 
manners,  nor  operate  upon  the  character.  They 
are  extraneous  arid  techoical.  They  are  useful ;  but 
useful  as  the  knowledge  of  bis  art  is  to  the  artificer. 
An  excellent  writer  observes,  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  ^ometriciaits  only  by  chance. 
Our  intercourse  with  iutellectiial  nature  is  necessary ; 
our  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntai'y  and  at 
leisure.  Physical  knowledge  is  of  such  rare  emer- 
gence, that  one  man  may  know  another  half  bis  life, 
without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  bydro- 
-  statics  or  astronomy  ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential 
character  immediately  appears.  Ttiose  authors  there- 
fore are  to  be  read  at  schools,  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  priuciplea  of  moral  truth* 
tmd  most  materials  for  conversation ;  and  these  pur- 
poses are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  his* 
torians.  (Warton,  117:) — Milton  aftenvards  rea- 
soned better  on  this  subject,  P.  L.  viii.  191. 

EIDER. 
This  is  a  bird  in  Iceland.     It  lays  most  eggs  iq 
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rainy  weather.  As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  out 
of  tbe  egg,  the  mottier  leads  them  to  the  shore : 
vhen  they  come  to  the  water  side,  she  takes  them 
upon  her  back,  and  swims  with  them  for  the  space 
of  a  few  yards,  when  she  dives,  and  the  young  ones, 
who  are  left  floating  on  the  water,  are  obliged  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  So  the  parent  carries  child- 
ren into  tbe  world,  dhes,  and  leaves  them  to  com*. 
bat  with  its  waves.     Van  Troll's  Letters. 


ELOQUENCE. 

For  the  ditlbreiice  between  Cicero's  eloquence  and 
that  of  some  who  styled  themselves  Attic,  dealing  in 
short  sentences  and  turns,  like  Pliny  afterwards,  see 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  iii.  33S.-~Is  there  not 
at  this  time  a  simitar  decline  in  England  from  the, 
true  nervous  flowing  eloquence— particularly  of  the 
pulpit-?  Dr.  Blair  is  the  Plinif. 

EWPLOYMENT. 

1.  Employment  is  the  best  cure  for  grief;  as 
Tacitus  tells  us  of  Agricola,  that,  when  he  had 
lost  his  son,  in  luctu  bellum  inter  remedia  erat — 
he  resorted  to  war  as  a  remedy  against  grief.  In 
Vita,  sect.  28. 

2.  Cheerfulness  is  the  daughter  of  ef/ijD/oynicn/;  and 
I  have  known  a  man  come  home  in  high  spirits  from 
a  funeral,  merely  because  he  had  bad  the  manage- 
ment of  it. 
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3.  Anxiety  and  melancholy  are  best  dispelled  and 
kept  at  a  distance  by  employment.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Plutarch  tells  us,  when 
dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp,  while  others  either 
went  to  sleep,  or  were  disquieting  their  minds  with 
apprehensions  concerning  the  approaching  battle, 
Brotus  employed  himself  in  writing  till  the  evening, 
composing  an  epitome  of  Polybius. 

ENEMIES. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  their  revilings,  &c.  is 
thus  set  forth  by  bishop  Taylor:  "Our  enemies 
"  perform  accidentally  the  office  of  friends :  they  tell 
"  us  our  faults,  with  all  their  deformities  and  aggra- 
"  vattons  :  they  offer  us  affronts,  which  exercise  our 
"  patience,  and  restrain  us  from  scandalous  crimes, 
"  lest  we  become  a  scorn  and  reproof  to  them  that 
"  hate  us.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  God's  mercies, 
"  that  he  permits  enmities  among  men,  by  means  of 
"  which  our  failings  are  reproved  more  sharply,- and 
'*  corrected  with  more  severity  and  simplicity  than 
."  they  would-  otherwise  be.  The  gentle  hand  of  a 
."  triend  is  more  apt  to  bind  our  wounds  up,  than  to 
"  probe  them  and  make  them  smart."— Siee  Life  of 
Christ,  fol.  p.  541- 


■     ENVY.  -.    " 

Envy  pines  at  the  applauses  which  virtue  re- 
ceives ;  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  when  Titus  Fla* 
minius,    by  conquering   Philip,    had    restored  the 
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Grecian  cities  to  tbeir  freedom,  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  aseembled  at  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
iniaii  games  caused  the  crows,  as  the;  were  flying 
over  the  stage,  to  drop  down  dead  upon  it.— la  Vita 
Flamin. 

EPAMINONDAS. 

HIS    HUMILITY    AND    PATRIOTISM. 

His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  glory,  with  a  design 
to  affront  bim,  caused  him  to  be  elected  the  city 
scavenger.  He  accepted  the  place  with  thanks,  and 
■declared,  that,  instead  of  deriving  ^onour  from  his 
office,  he  vrould  give  it  dignity  in  his  turn. — I  dare 
say  kennels  never  were  so  well  scoured  before. 

EVIL. 

OltlGlN    OF    IT. 

-1.  The  pbitoaophers  of  old  saw  the  world  over- 
Bowed  by  a  torrent  of  corruption,  as  the  Egyptians 
bebeld  their  counb'y  every  year  deluged  by  the  Nile. 
Both  were  equally  to  seek  for  tbe  spriog-head  and 
'  cause  of  these  effects. 

S.  The  ancient  philosophers  speak  of  man's  dege- 
neracy,  with  its  consequences,'  in  a  much  better  way 
than  many,  who  pretend  to  be  friends  to  reason 
aad  to  Christ,  but  are  so  to  neither,  while  (bey 
majce  it  their  buainess  to  extenuate  the  fall  of  man, 
atid  the  CQvru{)(ion  introduced  thwebji  ioto  human 
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nnttire.     S«e   some    woaderful   cit9.lion3    m   Orig. 
Sacr.  iii.  3. 


EULEK. 

Euler  lived  at  Petersburgh  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Biron,  one  of  tbe  most  tyrannical  ministers 
that  ever  breathed.  On  the  philosopher's  coming  to  , 
Berlin,  after  tbe  tyraiU's  death,  the  late  qtieen  of 
Prtiieia,  who  could  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  biiD, 
wlted  him  the  reason  of  his  silence.—"  BecaDse,** 
said  he,  "  Z  come  from  a  plade  where  if  a  man  says 
"  a  word  he  is  banged." 

EURIPIDES. 

Many  of  the  Athenians,  during  their  captivity  at 
Syracu^,  owed  the  good  usage  they  met  with  to 
the  scenes  of  Euripides,  which  they  repealed  to  their 
captors,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them.  Oq 
their  return,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their 
deliverer,  and  informed  him  of  the  admirable  effects 
wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses.  Scarce  any 
circamstance  could  be  more  pleasing  and  flattering 
than  this  testimony. 

EXERCISE. 

Tbe  most  common  cause  of  fatness  m  too  gmtf 
a  quantity  of  food,  and  too  small  a  quantity  of 
WOtiiiia ;  in  plain  English,  ^uttony  and  kziDess.  I 
am  of  opiiuotii>  that  sparo  d^  and  laliQur  will  ^aep 
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constitutions,  vhere  this  disposition  is  strongest,  from 
being  fat.  You  may  see  in  an  army  forty  thousand 
foot  soldiers  without  a  fat  man  amongst  them :  and 
I  dare  affirm,  that  t>y  plenty  and  rest  twenty  of  the 
forty  shall  grow  fat.— Arbutboot. 

FACTION. 

White  a  faction  entertain  their  old  principles,  it 
is  folly  to  suppose  they  will  not,  when  opportunity 
serves,  return  to  their  old  practices.  Quaro,  quid 
facturi  fuissetis  ?  Quanquam  quid  facturi  fueritis 
non  dubilem,  cum  videam  quid  Jeceritis.  Cic.  pro 
Ligario.  The  tine  lady  will  be  the  cat  she  was, 
when  a  mouse  runs  before  her. 


.  FAITH. 

1.  In  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  husbandry, 
trade,  &c.  men  know  little  and  believe  much.  In 
the  affairs  of  another  world,  they  would  know  every 
thing,  and  believe  nothing. 

2.  If  we  are  rationally  led,  upon  clear  principles 
and  good  evidence,  to  believe  a  point,  it-is  no  objec- 
tion that  the  point  is  mysterious  and  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  A  man  in  his  senses  will  not  deny 
the  phenomenon  of  the  harvest  moon,  because  he 
cannot  solve  it. 

3.  When  tlie  Jews  attribute  Uie  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  power  of  magic,  they  prove  the  facts, 
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without  disproving  the  .cause  to  which  we  ascribe 
tbem. 

4.  Enthusiasts  require  cHJuronce,  and  philosophers 
will  be  content  with  ootiiing  less  than  demonstration. 
But  how  is  it  iu  the  affairs  of  conomon  life :  The  sol- 
dier does  not  ask  a  demoQstration,  whether,  in  the 
day  of  battle,  he  shall  -  be  crowned  with  victory,  or 
cov^^d  with  disgrace ;  but,  fearing  the  worst,  and 
hoping  the  best,  he  minds  his  duty :  the  merchant 
does  not  want  a- demonstration  concerning  the  re- 
turns of  his  trade :  the  husbandman  cannot  promise 
himself  a  plentifiil  crop,  proportioned  to  his  labour 
and  industry.  No  man  can  assure  himself  that  he 
shall  see  another  day :  but  every  oDe  minds  his  busi- 
ness as  if  be  knew  for  certain  that  he  should:  andiie 
would  be  Uiougbt  a  downright  madman  that  acted 
otherwise. 

'  5.  Faith  is  reckoned  for  a  virtue,  and  rewarded  as 
such,  because,  though  it  be  an  assent  of  the  under- 
standing upon  proper  evidence,  the  wilt  hath  a  great 
share  in  facilitating  or  withholding  such  assent.  -  For 
the  strcMigest  evidence  will  be  nothing  to  bim  who 
does  not  inquire  diligently  after  it,  judge  honestly 
and  impartially  of  it  without  passion-or  prejudice, 
and  frequently  consider  and  reflect  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  through  life,  that  it  may  produce  its 
fruits,  and  be  a  principle  <rf  action.  -  These  are  acts 
of  the  will,  in  a  man's  power  to  perform  or  -not  to 
perform,  and  therefore  rewardable.  "On  the  per- 
formance' or  noD-performance  of  these,  not  on  the 
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evidence,  which  is  always  the  stine,  it  depQPds,  wtw- 
ther  a  man  shall  believe,  or  not :  and  here  we  muqt 
look  for  the  true  reasons  why  one  man  is  a  Christian, 
wd  another  an  Infidel. 

6.  Rational  evidence  may  satisfy  men's  mindv.  of 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine*  but  it  u  grace  which  mual 
bring  thetn  to  obeyaod  adhere  to  it,  by  convincing 
them  of  its  Qxcelleoce,  by  svbduin);  the  desires  aod 
afl^cttoQs  tbftt  mUitate  againat  it,  and  to  tcnproviog 
«n  hutoriwi  into  a  warns  fnOi. 


7.  "  Experience  (saith  Mr.  Hume)  is  oqr  only 
"  guide  in  matters  of  fact"  Doth  he  mean  our  own 
axperieoceor  tbatof  othcTs?  If  our  own,  we  are  to 
believe  notbing  but  whM  we  ourselves  have  seen 
parallel  instaoces  of;  if  that  of  others,  wo  depend  for 
that  upon  tatimony,  which  alone  informs  ua,  there 
has  been  in  past  ages  an  established  order  and  course 
of  nature,  and  at  certain  times  a  violation  or  suspen- 
sion of  them. 

8.  There  are  many  people  who  cano^  see ;  there 
are  more,  perhaps,  who  will  not.  U  is  remarked  of 
the  elder  Scaliger,  tliat;,  in  his  confutation  of  Cardan* 
be  would  not  read  the  second  edition  of  the  book 
^  Hu^tilitotf,  in  which  were  loado  a  great  ouia- 
ber  of  corrections,  leat  he  should  be  deprived  of 
qtacy  occasions  of  triumplUng  over  his  adrersary- 
Gm*  Diet.  Sc«liger.-r^3«ft  another  in8tafl(%  jo  Joaet's 
fi«ay»-p.  191. 
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9-  Infidelity  is  often  punisbed  with  credulity. 
The  prediction  of  a  mad  life-gu'ard-man  was  at- 
tended to  io  Ixiodon  by  those  who  never  heeded 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah ;  and  an  im* 
pudent  mountebank  sold  a  lai^  cargo  of  pills, 
which,  as  he  told  the  people,  were  excdknt  against 
earthquakes. 

10.  The  deist  wiU  not  believe  in  revelation  till 
every  ditficnlty  can  he  sotv<d.  The  atheist  will  not 
believe  in  the  being  of  a  God,  but  upon  the  aanic 
terms.  They  must  both  die  in  their  unbelief.  They 
should  believe  upon  sufficient  evidniee,  and  trust 
God  for  the  rest.  The  atheist  e.  g.  cannot  recon- 
cile the  notioo  of  a  God  with  the  existence  of  evil. 
But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
both.  Here  let  ua  rest :  God  has  his  reasons  for 
permitting  evil,  nr  be  would  not  bave  permitted  it 
If  be  has  been  pleased  to  discover  them  in  bis  word, 
or  if  we  can  dieoover  them  by  a  view  of  things,  well-: 
if  nc^  still,  reasons  there  are ;  aod,  what  we  cbddOI 
know  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

11.  No  c^(W(2caD  overshadow  a  true  Christian,  bat 
his  faith  will  <tiaceni  a  rtdnbaw  in  it. 

18.  first  Tim.  tv.  6.  Nourished  up  in  the  words  ef 
ftdth. — "  It  18  one  thing  for  a  man  to  enlighten  his 
"  understanding,  to  fill  his  ima^atioo,  and  to  load 
"  lus  menHxry ;  and  another  to  nourish  tns  heart  with 
"  it  A  man  nouriaiies  tdn»df  with  it,  if  he  Uve  upon 
^^'  it;  and  he  brca  upon  it,  if  he  chan^  it  into  his 
t3 
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"  own  substance,  if  he  practise  it  himself,  if  he  render 
"  it  proper  and  familiar  unto  himself,  so  as  to  make 
"  it  the  food  and  nourishment  with  whictjhe  Oiughf 
'*  to  feed  others.''— Quesnal  in  Iloc.  ■ 

PAtSE  LEARNING. 

I.  Some  people  rate  the  modern  improvements  in 
religious  knowledge  by  the  volames  of  nietapbysical 
subtilties  written  ilpon  the  subject;  as  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus  formed  an  esUmate  of  the  greatness  of 
Rome,  from  ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  cobwebs 
whicli  had  been  found  in  that  city. 

%  Two  learned  phyridons  and  a  plain  honest 
countryman,  happening  to  meet  at  an  inn,  sat  down 
to  dinner  together.  A  dispute  presently  arose  be- 
tween the  two  doctors,  on  the  nature  of  aliment, 
whibh  proceeded  to  such  a  height,  and  was  oarried  on 
with  so  much  fury,  that  it  spoiled  their' meal,  and 
they  partedextremely  indisposed.  The  countryman, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  understood  not  the  cause, 
though  he  heard  the  quarrel,  fell  heartily  to  bis  meat, 
gave  God  thanks,  digested  it  well,  returned  in  the 
strength  of  it  to  his  honest  labour,  and  at  evening 
received  his  wages.  Is  there  not  sometimes  as  much 
difierence  between  the  polemical  and  practical  Chris- 
tian? 

3.  Aristotle,  in  bis  Metaphysics,  disputes  against 
certain  philosophers,  wbo,  it  seems,  held  that'athing 
might  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time.       ^  * 
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4.  .Mtkay  parts  of  wbat  ia  called  kaming  i^semble 
the  man's  horse,. which  had  but  two  faults;  he  was 
hard  to  catch  and  good  for  nothing  when  be  was 
caught — See  Warton's  Prefiice  to  Theocritus,  p.  17. 


Fools  shall  be  puU'd 

From  wisdom's  seat;  those  balelul  unclean  birds, 
Those  lazy  onU,  who,  perch'd  near  fortune's  top. 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  witigi 
To  cuff  down  new-fledg'd  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  harmonious. 

Pierre,  qf  latj/  Senatorti  in  Vetiiee  Preterved. 

5.  The  science  called  metaphysics  seems  never  to 
have  been  of  service  to  true  religion,  but  only  to  h»ve 
obscured  and  darkened  its  truths,  which,  under  that 
cover,  have  often  been  stolen  away  by  its  enemies. 
May  it  not  be  compared  to  the  mist,  or  fog,  described 
by  Homer,  as  spread  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  ? 

noi(,t«iri»  aort  pXijy,  JcAmPrii  }*  ri  iiu\ri>f  apt(V((r_It.  y,  i  i. 

Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade. 

To  thieves  more  grateful  than  the  midnight  shade. 

Pope's  II.  b.  iii,  v.  17. 

6.  Superstition  often  leads  to  atheism.  Many 
Turks  are  BpicureaDs;  and  in  couoti'ieB,  where  po- 
pery prevails,  the  phihtopher3,  as  they  affect  to  call 
tbemselves,  are  running  apace  into  materialism. 
When  a  man  has  been  cheated  by  a  rogue  pretend- 
ing to  honesty,  he  is  apt  too  hastily  to  conclude*  there 
is  DO  £uch  thing  as  honesty  in  tbe  world. 

7.  Magic  was  ori^nally  nothing  more  than  the 
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application  of  natural  pbiloeophy  to  the  production 
of  surprising  but  yet  natural  effects.  Cbemtsts  bad 
opportunities  of  being  best  acquainted  with  tbe  ele- 
ments and  their  operations,  and  were  tbe  greatest 
magicians,  and  reputed  conjurors. 

8.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ordered  the  following  io' 
scriptifH)  to  be  put  on  his  moaument— 

Diiputmtdi  fntritui  eccUnmmm  icaiia. 
The  itch  of  dispuUtioD  is  the  bane  of  the  church. 

9.  Tbe  same  person  being  asked,  if  he  thought « 
Fapiat  could  be  saved?  "  You  may  be  saved,"  re- 
plied be,  "  without  knowing  that." — An  excellent 
answer  to  tbe  questions  of  impertinent  curiosity  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

10.  Many  persons  spend  so  mucb  time  in  criticising 
and  disputing  about  tbe  Gospel,  tbat  they  have  none 
left  for  practising  it.  As  if  two  sick  men  should 
gnarrd  about  the  phraseology  of  their  physician's 
prescription,  and  forget  to  take  the  medidne. 

11.  "  Geo.  Trapezuntius  bad  a  good  portion  of 
"  tbe  spirit  which  prevaited  among  the  learned  of  bis 
"  times:  proud,  conceited,  dogmatical,  impatient  (f 
"contradiction,  and  quarrelsome,  heecmtributed, as 
**  much  as  any  one,  to  fekify  the  roaxion  of  Ovid— 
*'  Ingenuas  dtdkiate,  &c."  Bic^.  Diet.— See  instance 
of  I^iirentius  Valle,  Valesius,  Scioppius,  Scaliger, 
Cardu>,  and  others. 
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13.  Never  (say  th«  moderns)  were  the  SS.flO  much 
studied,  and  SO  thoroughly  expluned,  as  at  preeeot. 
So,  probably,  said  the  Pharisees,  and  doctOK  of  the 
lav,  when  they  crucified  Christ.  Refined  criticisms 
on  the  sacred  writings  made  the  most  fasliionable 
branch  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  in  comparison 
of  which,  profane  literature  was  held  in  great  con- 
tempt, and  indeed,  by  many  of  their  zealots,  in  great 
abhorrence.— See  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib  xx.  cap.  ult 
sect.  ult.  Doddridge,  i.  517. — Our  Lord  "received  not 
"  glory  from  men ;"  he  never  soothed  the  vanity  of 
great  and  learned  men,  in  order  to' obtain  their 
favour.  The  Jews  searched  the  SS.  bat  it  was 
in  order  to  find  in  them  their  own  fond  fancies 
concerning  temporal  greatness,  wealth,  and  dom!- 


13.  Apply  to  the  contrast  between  the  salutary 
doctrines  and  beautiful  imagery  of  Scripture  on  the 
One  hand,  and  the  noxious  tenets  and  barren  specu- 
lations of  metaphysical  scepticism  on  the  other,  the 
following  lines  of  Collins  in  bis  Oriental  Eclogues — 

Here,  where  no  springs  in  murraun  break  away. 
Or  moss-crown'd  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  tiie  de&r  deligbta  to  know, 
Whi«h  plains  tnoK  blest,  or  verdant  voles  bestow; 
Here  rocks  alone,  and  tasteless  sands  are  foundy 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 

£cl  ii.  Hassan's  address  to  his  camels  travelling    . 
through  tbe  burning  deserts  of  the  £ast 

i  4.  A  pply  to  tbe  com  o(  a  Chrbtbn  what  Pacattus 
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-says  of  Theodosius,  and  the  treatoient  be  received 
from  fortune — Quern  sceptro  et  solio  desiinaverat, 
nunqtiam  indulgenter  habuit ;  sed  ut  severi  patres 
his  guos  diUgunt  tristiores  sunt,  ita  ilia  te  plurimts 
et  ■  difficUlimia  reipubhctt  tetnporibus  exercuit,  dam 
aptal  imperio. — Fortune  did-not  treat  with  klndoess 
the  man  whom  she  had  destined  for  the  sceptre  and 
the  throne:  but  as  severe  parents  arc;  most  harsh  to 
the  children  whom  most  they  love,  so  she  prepared 
him  for  empire  by  the  trials  which  she  obliged  him  to 
sustain  in  the  most  difficult  season  of  the  republic.  - 

.  15.  Saurin,  after  mentioning  some  insignificwit 
criticism  upon  which  the  commentators  enlarge, 
makes  the  following  very  pertinent  observation — 
"  Such  is  the  spirit  of  mankind,  that  they  often  con- 
"  sider  slightly  those  great  truths  of  the  SS.  upon 
"  which  our  whole  religion  is  founded,  expatiating 
."  into  discussions  upon  matters  of  no  relation  either 
"  to  our  duty  or  our  happiness."  Diss.  xxi.  p.  181. 
— So  again — "  It  is  amazing  to  find  learned  men, 
"  who  would  blush  to  employ  but  a  few  minutes  in 
"  sbidying  the  ornaments  that  are  most  in  fashion  in 
"  their  own  time,  and  who  have  yet  the  patience  to 
"  devour  immense  volumes,  to  learn  with  great  ex- 
"  actness  tboso  of  the  remotest  age."  xx.  194. — See 
Law's  Christ.  Perfect,  on  this  subject.  See  Saurin, 
504. 

16.  Metaphysical  speculations  are  lofty,  but  fi'igid; 
as  Lunardi,  after  ascending  to  an  iran)ense  height  in 
the  atmosphere,  came  down  covered  with  icicles. 
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.  17-  Many  fioe  books  of  religion  and  morality  are 
already  written.  We  are  eager  for  more.  But  if  we 
duly  attended  to  the  Gospel,  should  we  want  them? 
A  single  short  direction'  from  God  himself  is  autho- 
ritative and  decisive.  A  text  nould  save  us  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  many  dissertations ;  and  the  time  which 
we  thus  spend  in  learning,  or  cather,  perhaps,  pre- 
tending to  learn,  our  duty,  might  be  spent  in  prac- 
tising it. 

FAME. 

Places  in  the  temple  of  fame  are  a  tenure,  against 
which,  of  all  others,  guo  warrantos  are  sure  to  be 

issued. 

FLOWERS  PROSCRIBED, 

When  the  Dutch  patriots  were  rampant  in  1787, 
flowers  of  an  orange  colour  were  proscribed ;  and  the 
'OfBcers  of  justice  were  for  some  tiqie  employed  in  re- 
.moving  anemones  and  ranunculuses  from  the  Hague.  - 
Their  restoration  was  soon  after  effected  by  the  Prus- 
sian troops. — See  Bowdler's  Letters,  p.  43. 

FORTITUDE. 

1.  Frederic  the  famous  duke  of  Saxony  was  play- 
ing at  chess  in  bis  tent  with  his  cousin  and  fellow- 
prisoner  the  landgrave  of  Lithenberg,  when  a  writ 
was  brought  bim,  signed  by  the  emperor,  for  his  ex- 
ecution the  next  morning,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and 
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children,  and  tbe  whole  city  of  Wittemberg.  Having 
carefuHy  perused  it,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  paper  of  no 
concern,  and  saying  to  tbe  landgrave,  "  Cousin,  take 
"  good  heed  to  your  game,"  returned  to  his  play, 
and  gave  him  a  check-mate. 

S.  It  is  a  noble  character  which  Ascham  gives  of 
tbe  above-mentioned  duke — "  He  tbinketb  nothing 
"  which  he  dare  not  speak,  and  speaketh  ootbiog 
"  which  he  will  not  do." 

3.  Polybius  relates,  that  when  the  battle  was  be- 
gun, which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  tbe  Macedonian 
empire,  Perseus  basely  withdrew  to  the  city  Pydoe, 
under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules ;  "  a  god," 
says  Plutarch,  "that  is  not  wont  to  regard  the  of- 
"  ferings  of  cowards,  or  grant  such  requests  as  are 
"  unjust;  it  not  being  reasonable,  that  he,  who  .never 
"  shoots,  should  cari^  away  tbe  prize ;  that  he  should 
"  triumph,  who  sneaks  from  the  battle;  or  he,  who 
"  takes  no  pains,  should  meet  with  success.  To 
"  Emilius's  petition  the  god  listened ;  for  be  prayed 
"  for  victory  with  his  sword  in  bis  band,  and  was 
"  fighting  at  the  same  time  that  be  implored  tbe 
"  divine  assistance." — An  excellent  hint  for  the  Chris- 
tian soldier  to  observe  and  improve  upon. 

4.  '*  To  stand  in  fear  (^  tbe  people's  censure  or 
**  common  talk  may  argue  a  harmless  and  pearcesble 
"  mind,  but  never  a  brave  and  truly  heroic  soul." 
Plutarch,  94- 
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5.  The  body's  weakness  often  proves  to  be  thp 
soul's  strength,  and  men  are  better  Christiaas  in 
sickness  than  in  health :  like  the  soldier  in  AntigOr 
nus's  army,  who,  being  naturally  weak  and  sickly, 
was  a  very  hero,  till,  out  of  regard  for  hio),  the  king 
put  bini  under  the  care  of  his  physicians,  who  made 
a  cure  of  him ;  after  which,  he  never  appeared  so 
fond  of  clanger,  or  daring  in  battle,  being  delivered 
from  that  misery  which  made  life  a  burthen.— Pint. 
in  Vit.  Pelop. 

6.  A  general  in  time  of  peace,  a  pilot  in  a  calm, 
and  a  clergyman  when  people  are  in  health,  are  of 
very  little  account.  War,  storm,  and  sickness,  cause 
them  all  to  be  sought  to  and  confided  in. 

7.  A  Christian  is  a  warrior  by  his  profession,  and 
bas,  through  life,  a  successicm  of  enemies  to  encoun« 
ter.  Lust  attacks  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  am- 
bition disquiets  his  riper  years,  and  avarice  infests  his 
old  age.  His  condition  remindsoneof  thatobs^ra- 
tioQ  of  Plutarch  cmcerning  the  Romans  of  the  first 
ages,  that  "  if  ever  God  designed  that  men  should 
"  spend  their  lives  in  war,  they  were  the  men.  Id 
"  their  in&ncy  they  had  the  Carthaginians  to  contend 
"  with  for  Sicily ;  in  their  middle  age  the  Gauls  for 
"  Italy  itself;  and  in  th«r  old  age  they  were  obliged 
"  agaiD  to  contend  with  the  CarthagiiuanB  and  Han- 
**  nibol." — Vit.  Marcell.  ad  init. 

8.  When  a  Cbristian  beholds  si^ness  (bis  last 
more  especially)  coining  towards  him,  be  should  ad- 
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'  dress  it,  as  St  Andrew  did  the  cross,  as  that  which  he 
had  long  expected,  and  which  would  convey  him  to 
his  blessed  Mo&ter,  by  whose  sufferings  it  had  been 
sanctified.  I«t  us  also  bear  in  mind,  that  even  on 
the  cross  St.  Andrew  ceased  not  to  instruct  and  ad- 
monish  those  around  him.  The  words  of  a  preacher^ 
in  sijch  circumstances,  never  fail  to  make:  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression. — Ilk  verd,  cum  Crucem  emitiia 
intuerelur,  earn  salutavit,  hortatusqae  est,  ut  discipu- 
lum  ejus,  qui  ei  sitffixas  faisset,  excipcret ;  earn  dedi- 
catam  et  consecratam  esse  Chrisli  corpori,  ejusque 
membris,  quasi  taargaritis,  ornatam;  diu  eamd^ati- 
gari  ipsum  expectando,  quemadmodum  Christum  ma- 
gistrum  expectdsset ;  latum  se.ad  illam  venire,  cuju* 
desideriojam  diu  teneretur  :  itaque  orare,  ut  se  exci- 
pcret, ac  magistro  redderei ;  ut  per  illam  iptum 
Christus  reciperet,  qui  per  earn  ipsum  redanisiei. 
Cumque  ventum  esset  ad  Crucem,  primiim  Christum 
oravit,  deinde  populum  hortatus  est,  Ut  in  ed  Jide  et 
retigione,  quam  tradidlsset,  permaneret.  In  Cntce 
verd  biduum  vixit,  cum  intcrea  nullum  Jinan  docendi 
pt^ulifecit. — Perioniua  de  Gestis  Apostolorum. 

He  saluted  the  cross  when  he  beheld  it  afar  off, 
and  entreated  it  to  receive  him  as  the  disciple  of  that 
Master  who  had  himself  been  nailed  upon  it.  He 
declared  that  it  was  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  was  more  adorned  with  his  limbs 
than  if  inlaid  with  pearls ;  that  it  bad  long  expected 
him,  as  it  had  expected  his  Master  Christ  before  him ; 
that  he  had  long  looked  foi'ward  to  it  with  impatience, 
and  was  now  arrived  at  it  with  pleasure :  wherefore 
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be  besought  it  to  receive  him,  and  restore  him  to  his 
Master;  that  the  same  cross,  by  which  he  had  been 
redeemed,  might  be  the  instrument  of  Conveying  biini 
to  his  Redeemer.  When  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  he  first  prayed  to  Christ,  and  then  exhorted 
the  people  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  he 
bad  delivered  to  them.  He  lived  two  days  upon  the 
cross,  and  during  all  that  time  never  ceased  to  admo- 
nish and  instruct  the  people. 

FRETFULNESS. 

The  argument  urged  against  it  by  the  Psalmist  de- 
serves to  be  well  fixed  in  our  miods ;  and  indeed,  if 
it  were  so,  we  should  need  no  other.  "  Fret  not 
"  thyself  against  the  ungodly,  Sec.  for  they  shall 
"  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,"  &c.  Who  could 
envy  a  6ower>  though  ever  so  gay  and  beautiful  in  its 
colours,  when  he  saw  that  the  next  stroke  of  the 
mower  would  sweep  it  away  for  ever  ? 

GREATNESS. 

A  man  wishes  for  it,  and  cannot  be  easy  without 
it :  no  sooner  has  be  attained  bis  wish,  but  yon  hear 
Urn  lamenting  bis  hard  lot,  complaining  of  cares, 
and  troubles,  and  visits :  be  has  no  peace,  not  an 
hour' to  himself;  his  expenditure  his  greater  than  his 
income,  &c.  &c.  All  this  is  wrong;  be  only  exposes 
~  bis  own. weakness.  He  wanted  honour  and  exalta- 
tion ;.  he'  has  got  tbem,  and  must  take  their  necessary 
appepdages- with  them.    If  he  thinks  proper  to  re- 
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ce'iTC  the  pay,  be  should  not  find  fault  with  the  daty. 
The  troubles  of  a  Bt&tioa  are  designed  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  ita  temptations.  They  humble  tbe 
possessor,  and  show  him  to  himself.  They  should  be 
borue  with  meekness  and  patience,  and  made  this 
use  of.  See  what  Fenelon  has  said  on  the  Crou  of 
Prosperity,  ii.  143.  165.  Also  a  sermon  in  Maasii- 
Ion's  Petit  Carime,  where  he  shows  a  court  to  be 
the  best  school  for  learning  mortification  and  self- 
denial. 

GRIEF. 

Grief  is  fruitless  and  unavailable  in  every  case  but 
one,  viz.  sin.  We  take  to  it  kindly  in  every  instance 
but  tbat. 


HAPPINESS, 

ON    FIFTT-aiX    POUNDS    PER    AHNUU. 

A  clergyman  applied  to  the  dean  of  Cbrist-church 
for  the  little  vicarage  oi  Blenddiogton,  then  vacant, 
value,  de  claro,  about  401.  per  ann.  "  Sir,"  said  be, 
"  I  maintata  a  wife  and  six  children  on  56\.  per  uin. 
**  —Not  that  I  should  regard  the  matter,  were  the 
"  income  ccvlain ;  but  when  a  man  considers  it  may 
'*  be  taken  from  ium  any  day  of  the  week,  he 
**  cannot  be  quite  so  easy." — *'  I  will  get  tbe  liviiig 
•'  for  you,  if  I  can,"  answered  the  d«an ;  "  but  I 
"  woald  not  have  you  raise  your  expectations  too  ' 
*''  h^h;  because,  if  any  member  of  tbe  cc4iege  will 
'*  tftloe  it,  by  our  rules  he  must  have  it."—"  O  nr." 
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replied  ttie  divine,  "  it  would  make  me  the  happiest 
"  man  in  the  world  1 — but  if  I  miss  it,  I  shall  not  be' 
"  unhappy. — 'I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  he  unhappy 
"  for  one  hour  in  my  whole  life." 


HIGH  CHURCH. 

A  name  invented,  according  to  Mr-  JLesUe^  wadvt 
which  the  church  of  England  tnigbt  he  abused  with 
greater  security.  Such  are  declared  by  Steele,  ia 
his  Crisis,  to  be  vrone  than  Papists,  and  the  very  op- 
posite to  Protestants.  Leslie,  in  bis  Letter  from  Bar- 
Ie>duc,  speaks  of  rods  and  tests  prepared  for  the  - 
church  of  England  by  the  Whigs,  &c.  had  tiiey  suc- 
ceeded b  Sacheverel's  trial ;  the  intcnticui  of  which 
was  to  make  her  swallow  her  own  dung,  as  they  said, 
and  abjure  her  doctrines. 


HISTORY. 

1.  History,  io  general,  is  an  account  of  what  men 
have  done  to  make  each  other  unhappy.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  age,  it  is  a -striking  circum- 
stance, that  the  historian,  amidst  a  series  of  murders 
and  calamities,  is  glad  to  r^ieve  himself  and  his 
reader,  by  dwelling  on  so  minute  an  incident,  of  a 
different  kind,  as  that  of  the  seeds  sown  by  Anson  oq 
the  desert  isle  of  Fernandes,  which  the  Spaniard^ 
afterwards  found  to  be  grown  up ;  and  the  goats, 
with  their  ears  cut,  which  served  to  verify  the  adven- 
tures of  Selkirk,  wbo>  being  left  upon  the  island,  bad 
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lived  there  several  years. — See  Age  of  Louis  XIV". 
ii.  lOfi. 

S.  Lord  Cbesterfield  gives  a  good  directioa  in  read- 
ing history,  viz.  to  read  some  short  general  history  of 
a  country;  to  mark  the  curious  and  interesting  pe- 
riods, such  as  revolutions  in  the  governmeot,  religion, 
laws,  &c.;  then  to  consult  the  larger  histories  for  full 
informatioQ  as  to  them, 

3.  It  is  well  observed  by  Hume,  that,  in  reading 
history,  trivial  incidents,  which  show  the  maDoersof 
the  age,  are  often  more  instructive,  as  well  as  enter- 
taining, than  the  great  transactions  of  wars  and  nego- 
ciations,  which  are  nearly  similar  in  all  periods,  and 
in  all  countries  of  tbe  world.    Vol.  v.  56. 

4i.  History,  while  it  instructs  us,  6atters  our  pride 
by  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  is  conveyed, 
For  what  we  learn  by  precept,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  another.  The  learning 
obtained  from  example  is  obtained  by  deductions  and 
applicatioDs  of  our  own. 


HOBBES. 

"  L*t  us  do  justice^"  says  bishop  Warburton,  "  to 

*  that  great  man's  memory,  at  a  time  his  writings 

*  seem  entirely  neglected ;  whom,  with  all  his  errors, 
'  and  those  of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  we  must 
'allow  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of  bis  age,  for  a 
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"  bright  wit,  a  deep  peoetration,  and  a  cultivated 
"  understaodiag :  several  of  whose  uncommoo  spe- 
"  culati<Hi5»  while  they  remained  with  him,  lay 
"uoregarded;  but,  when  taken  up  by  others,  of 
"  whom  we  deservedly  have  a  better  opinion,  received 

"  their  due  applause  and   approbation. -Mr. 

"  Locke  borrowed  and  improved  many — e.  g.  that 
"  liberty  belong  not  to  the  will — the  finest  and  most 
"  intricate  dissertation  in  his  Essay,,  as  he  confesses 
"  to  Limborch."  Warburton's  MisceU.  Translations 
io  Prlose  and  Verse,  p.  1S4,  printed  1724,  for  Barker, 
with  a  Latin  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton. — 
[Hobbes  was  a  great  favourite  with  Voltaire :  "  Vir- 
"  tuous  citizen !  enterprising  spirit — the  forerunner 
"  of  Spinosa  and  of  Locke !" — It  is  said  in  thy  law 
of  nature,  "that  every  man  having  a  right  to  all 
"  things,  every  one  has  a. ;  right  over  tbe  life  of  his 
"  fellow-creatures."  Is  not  power  here  confounded 
with  right  i — See  Voltaire's  Ignorant  Philosopher, 
p.  53.] 

HONESTY. 

"  Honesty,"  saith  Dr.  Bees,  in  his  Dictionary, 
"  is  a  plant  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  eminent 
"  medical  virtues ;  but  it  hath  not  the  fortune  to 
"  be  received  into  the  shops." — The  doctor  la  per- 
fectly grave,  but  tbe  words  admit  of  a  humorous 


When  tbe  soul  grows  weary  in  her  Christian  course, 
vol.  I.  z 
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and  id  ready  to  feiiu  by  tbe  way,  she  sbould  be  fe- 
frah«d  AAd  invigorated  by  a  view  of  those  twavenly 
joys,  winch  are  to  reward  her  hboars.  Pot-  so) 
when  the  Carthagiaian  soldiers  were  wetl-nigb  over- 
come with  the  diiBculty  and  danger  of  the  passage 
drer  the  Alps,  their  wise  gcoeral,  fratn  the  lop  of 
those  Btapeodous  raoatitoina,  wbeace  there  was  d 
prospect  of  all  Italy,  showttd  them  the  fruitful  [daiaft 
watered  by  the  river  Po,  to  which  tti^  were  atmodt 
come ;  and  therefore,  that  they  bad  but  ooe  efibrt 
more  to  make,  tefore  they  arrived  at  then.  He  n>- 
presented  t&  them,  tliat  a  battle  or  two  woald  put  ft 
glorious  period  to  their  toils,  ftod  earicfa  them  for 
ever,  by  gi^n^  Aem  pOMession  oi  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  This  speech,  filled  with  such  pkatf- 
ifig  hopes,  and  enforced  by  the  sight  of  Italy,  in^ 
spired  the  dejected  sotdisrs  with  fresh  vigour  add 
atacHty  to  pursue  theit  march. 


HUMAN  FRAME. 

1.  Cbyle  is  an  emakiort,  in  making  which  from 
the  food  we  take  in,  the  teeth  and  jaws  act  as. the 
pestle, and  mortar;  the  spittle,  bile,  pancreatic  juice, 
&c.  are  the  menstruuns,  instead  of  the  water  whic,h 
the  chemist  employs ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
the  press;  and  the  lacteal  vessels  the  strainers  to 
separate  the  pure  emulsion  from  its  faeces.  Arbutb- 
not  on  Aliment,  p.  67- 

3.  What  mechanism  is  that,  which  can  attenuate 
a  fluid  compounded  of  the  ingredients  of  human  ali- 
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tnent,  as  oil,  salts,  earth,  and  water,  so  as  to  make, 
it  How  ireely  through  the  lymphatic  vesMis,  though 
some  of  them  are  a  hundred  times  smaller  than  th& 
arterial  capillaries,  ten  of  which  are  not  equal  to  ooe 
hair !  What  mechanism  is  that,  which  ftom  one  uni-> 
form  juice  can  extract  all  the  variety  oi  vegetable 
juices  to  be  found  in  plants ;  which  frois  such  va-, 
riety  of  food  as  enters  the  stomachof  an  animal^ 
can  make  a  fluid  very  nearly  uniform,  .viz-  bloody 
and  again  from  that  uniform  fluid  can  produce  the 
variety  of  jmces  in  the  animal's  body  1  Yet  all  these 
operations  are  as  mec^ianically  and.  regularly  per- 
formed as  com  is  ground  in  a  mill,  or  cider  m«44 
from  apples  in  a  press. 

3.  The  lacteal  vessels  are  the  roots  of  an  animal, 
whereby  it  draws  its  nourishment  fi'om  the  food 
in  the  Intestines,  as  a  v^table  docs  from  the 
mould  in  which  it  is  set ;  only  a  vegetable  has  its 
root  planted  without,  and  an  animal  within  itself. 
A  foetus  in  the  w6mb  is  nourished  like  a  (^aht,  but 
afterwards  by  a  root  planted  within  itself,'— P.  74*  < 

4.  Some  insects  have  their  wind-pipes  on  the  sur- 
face of  tbeir  bodi»,  and  are  therefore  killed  by  the 
contact  of  «aU  not  as  a  poison,  but  as  it  exclude^ 
the  air.— Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  115. 

IDLENESS. 

1.  An  indolent,  idle  man  is  a  carcass;  and,  if  he 
does  not  take  care,  the  4ir^  qfprvif(ihe  ipinijters 
zs 
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of  vengeance)  will  be  at  him.  In  Romaey  Mqrsb^ 
when  the  raveos,  hovering  on  high,  aod  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out,  see  a  sheep  turned  on  bis  back,  so 
&t  and  unwieldy  that  he  cannot  recover  himself 
they  instantly  souse  down  upon  him,  pick  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  devour  the  body,  carrying  it 
away  piece-meal,  as  they  are  able.  Persons  are 
then  set  to  watch  on  purpose  to  prevent  this  cata- 
strophe.—/^/cA  K£  /  King's  Morsels  of  Criticisnu 

fi.  Adam  worked  in  Paradise ;  afterwards  in  the 
world.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  says  onr 
Lord,  "  and  I  WOTk."  There  is  probably  no  abso- 
lute idleness,  but  in  bell,  and  in  the  resemblances  of 
hell.— Ditto,  p.  U6. 

3.  The  busy  man,  say  the  Turks,  is  troubled  witb 
one  devil,  but  the  idle  man  is  twniented  witb  a 

thousand. 

-'  4.  Idleness  is  the  most  painful  sitaatioD  of  tbe 
mind,  as  standing  still,  according  to  Galen,  is  of  the 
body.'-^ee  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  ill.  I. 

5.  The  irksomeness  of  being  idle  is  humorously 
hit  off  by  Voltaire's  old  woman  in  Candtde,  who 
puts  it  to  tbe  philosophers, — Which  is  worst;  to 
experience  all  the  miseries  through  which  every  one 
of  us  bath  passed,  or,   to  remain  hehe- doing 

NOTHING? 

6;  Bishop  Cumberland  being  told  by  $ome  of  his 
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friends,  that  he  would  wear  himself  out  by  intense 
Bppltcatton,  replied, — "  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
"  to  rutt  xmi." 

7.  It  was  an  obserrationof  Swift,  that  be  sever 
knew  any  man  come  to  greataeas  and  enunence, 
who  lay  a-bed  in  a  morning, 

:  6.  The  most  slug^sh  of  creatures,  called  the  Potto, 
or  Stoth,  is  also  the  most  horrible  for  its  ugliaeas — 
to  show  the  deformity  of  idlenegs,  and,  if  possible, 
to  fnghten  us  from  it. 

9.  In  tile  mind,  as  well  as  the  body  nataral 
and  poliUc,  stagnaUon  is  followed  by  putrefaction. 
A  want  of  proper  motion  does  not  breed  rest  and 
stability,  but  a  motion  of  another  kind ;  a  motion 
unseen  and  intestine,  which  does  not  preserve,  but 
destroy. 

10.  Sloth  proceeds  from  want  of JiiUh  or  courage, 
or  love,  2  Peter,  i.  8.  Jild  to  faith  virtaet  Sec. 
— These  things  make  you,  that  you  be  wx  agyws — not 
idle  and  unprofitable. — See  Whitby  in  loc. 

1 1.  The  following  u  an  admirable  obserration  oi 
Rousseau,  in  bis  Confeuiom,  b.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. — 
"  In  my  opinion,  idleness  is  no  less  the  pest  of 
"  society,  than  of  solitude.  Nothing  contracts  the 
.'*  ttiind,  nothing  engenders  trifles,  tales,  backbiting 
"  slander,  and  falsities,  so  much  as  being  shut  up  in 
"  a  roomf  opposite  ewb  other,  reduced  to  no^  other 
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"  ocCDpfttioii  tliBD  the  necessity  of  contiaual  cfiatter-f  . 
f  ing.  Wben  every  oite  U  employed,  they  speak 
"  only  wben  they  have  sonaelhing  to  say  ;  but,  if  you 
"  are  doing  nothing,  you  must  absolutely  talk  in- 
"  cessantly ;  add  this,  of  all  constraints,  is  the  most 
*'  troublesome,  and  the  most  dangerous.  1  dare  go 
"  even/arther,  and  maintain,  that,  to  render  a  circle 
"  truly  agreeable,  every  one  must  be  not  only  doing 
f  something,  but  something  which  requires  a  little 
"  attention." 

JEWS. 

Lord  Chesterfield  once  told  lady  Faooy-Shirley, 
in  a  serious  discourse  they  bad  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  that  there  was  one,  whicb  be  thought 
to  be  invincible,  not  to  be  got  over  by  tbe  wit  o( 
man ;  viz.  the  fteseni  state  of  tht  Jexs""^  fact  ts 
be  accounted  for  on  no  hnman  principle. — This  anec- 
dote was  related  to  me  by  a  person  who  bad  it  from 
lady  Fanny  herself. 

INTENTION. 

Intention  is  the  same  in  the  inner  man,  as  the 
-eye  is  in'  the  outer.  While  the  eye  is  clear,  it  illu-  ' 
tninates  the  whote  body ;  each  member  is  perfectly 
«hlightened  for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  as  if 
"itself  were  an  eye.  If  any  humours  suffosethe  eye, 
tbe  whole  body  is  instantly  overwhelmed  with  dark- 
'□ess.  So  the  system  of  a  man's  conduct  by  a  pur«  or 
vitiated  iAtenthn.  "tbe  intentioa  is  the  viem  ih  which 
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the  acfion  n  perfonned,  the  am,  «3  we  sity^  t^lssR 
before  the  performance  of  it.  If  the  light  be  dark- 
uesB,  if  that  which  ought  to  direct  the  action  be  itself 
■perverted  snd  depraved,  how  great  eoust  1»e  ^at 
depravity  1 


KINGS. 

'].  "  Before  an  opera  is  to  be  perfonned  at  Tniiii, 
^'tbebiaghionelf  takes  tbefiaiiis  to  readitover,  aad 
"  to  erase  ewy  line  that  can  admit  of  aa  indecent 
f*  or  4o«^le  tneaning.  This  attention  is  {tarticulariy 
*'  paid  to  the  theatre,  on  account  of  ttte  morals  of  tW 
"  rayol  fauMly."  Mrs.  Miller's  Letters  from  Uaiy„ 
i.  300. 

.  H.  Kings  hoBour  human  nature,  when  they  di- 
dtiB^ish  and  reward  those  who  do  most  honour  to  k, 
aad  while  they  give  encouragement  to  those  superior 
geniuses,  who  employ  themselves  in  perfeotiog  our 
knowledge,  and  who  devote  themselves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  truth.  Happy  are  the  sovereigns  who 
ibemsdves  'cuitivate  the  sdences ;  who  think  with 
Cicero,  libsit  ^Koman  -cg»9u),  the  'ddtverer  of  bit 
•Odvntry,  vaA  father  of  eloquence;  "Literature  U 
■*'  Che  aoc9iBpiisb«aettt  of  you^,  and  thccharm  «f 
"**  old  age.  it  f^ves  a  Ivstra  to  prosferity,  «od  a 
"  ccmfoia  to  adversity ;  at  home  and  dbroad,  in 
^'  travel  «nd  in  r-e«irenietit,  44  all  times  and  m  aH 
^**  'places,  it  is  tte  -delight  of  life."— A  iitDg,  guided 
by  justice,  has-the  'ufri«er«e  fiw  this  temple,  aad  gooi 
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men  are  the  priests  that  8tcri6ce  to  bim. — Critical 

Essay  on  Mac. 

3.  Though  the  mask  of  diasimulatioD  should  for 
some  time  cover  the  natural  deformity  of  a  prince, 
he  cannot  always  Iceep  it  on.  He  must  take  it  off 
sometimes,  in  order  to  breathe;  and  one  single  op- 
portunity is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curious.  Artifice^ 
tliea,  shall  seat  itself  in  vain  on  the  lips  of  a  prince. 
We  do  DOt  form  a  judgement  of  men  from  their 
vords,  but  by  comparing  their  actions  with  them, 
and  with  each  other.  Falsehood  and  dissimdation 
can  never  stand  this  test.  A  man  can  act  well  no 
part  but  bis  own;  and,  to  appear  to  advantage, 
must  appear  in  hie  proper  character. — Ibid.        .    . 

4.  Be  not  tbou,  then,  wicked  with  the  wicked, 
but  be  thou  virtuous  and  intrepid  among  them. 
Thou  wilt  make  tby  people  virtuous  as  thyself;  thy 
neighbours  wilt  imitate  thee,  and  the  wicked  tremble. 
—Ibid. 

5.  Inundations  which  lay  countries  waste,  light- 
nings which  reduce  cities  to  ashes,  the  poison  of  the 
plague  which  dispeoples  provinces,  are  not  so  fatal 
to  the  world,  aa  the  dangerous  morals  aod  unruly 
passions  of  kings.  Calamities  from  heaven  endure 
but  for  a  time ;  they  destroy  but  some  countries ;  and 
those  losses,  though  grievous,  are  retrievable :  hut 
the  crimes  of  kings  cause  whole  nations  to  suffer, 
from  generation  to  geoeraUoa. — Ibid. 
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LANGUAGE  (figurative)  of  the  SS. 

Respecting  the  Bgurative  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  is  this  curious  and  importaot  question  to 
be  determined — Whether  God  adopted  it,  because  . 
it  was  the  style  of  the  eastern  nations ;  or  it  became 
the  style  of  the  eastern  nations,  because  God  origin- 
ally constituted  and  employed  it  ? 

LAWS. 

The  observation,  made  by  a  great  casuist  on  hu- 
man laws,  holds  much  stronger  with  regard  to  divine 
ones — "  The  obedience  of  that  man  is  much  too  de- 
"  licate,  who  insists  upon  knowing  the  reason  of  all 
"  taws,  before  he  will  obey  tbem.  The  lawgivei" 
"  must  be  supposed  to  have  given  his  sanction  to 
*'  the  law  from  the  reason  of  the  thing;  but  where 
"  we  cannot  discover  the  reason  of  it,  tlie  .sanction 
"  is  to  be  the  only  reason  of  our  obedience."  Bp. 
Taylor's  Duct.  Dub.  b.  iii.  c.  vi.  rule  3. 

LEARNING. 

1.  There  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  the 
iiands  of  the  diligent  and  skilful,  will  not  turn  to 
account.  Honey  exudes  from  all  flowers,  the  bit- 
ter not  excepted;  and  the  bee  knows  how  to  ex- 
tract it 

a.  Cicero's  apology  for  the  great  men  of  Rome 
who  employed  their  leisu're  hoars  in  philosophical 
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disquisitions  is  worthy  notice:  some,  it  seems, 
thou^t  such  etnployiuent  uoworthj  of  tbem.— 
**  Quasi  verd  clarorum  virorum  aut  tacitos  congressus 
■"  esse  oporteat,  aut  ludicros  sermones,  aut  rerum  col- 
**  loqnia  leviorum.  ■  -  -  -  Nee  quidquam  aUud  v/- 
**  dendum  est  nobis,  quos  populus  Romanut  hoc  in 
**  gradu  cottoawit,  nisi  ne  quidprivatis  atudiis  de  operi 
"  publicd  detrahamus.  Quod  si,  quumjungi  munere 
"  debeamus,  operamnostramnunquamdpopulariaetu 
"  removemus,  quia  reprehendet  nostrum  otium  ;  qui 
"  in  eo  non  modd  nosmetipsot  hebescere  et  languere 
"  nolumus,  sedetiamut  plurimisprosimusenitimur?" 
— Acad.  Lucull.  sect.  6. — As  if  it  were  proper  for 
emioent  men  to  remain  mute  in  company,  or  to  con- 
'£ne  their  conversation  to  drollery  and  trifles.  Placed 
as  we  are  by  the  Roman  people  in  this  elevated  sta- 
tion, our  only  concern  is  to  take  care,  that  private 
stpdy  never  withdraws  us  from  a  due  attaition  to  the 
public  service.  But  if  we  are  ever  ready  to  perform 
every  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  country,  who  shall 
grudge  us  an  application  of  our  leisure,  hy  which  w£ 
not  only  rescue  ourselves  from  indolence,  but  endea- 
vour to  produce  fruits  advantageous  to  others  ? 

.  3.  There  are  some  wbo  have  too  mean  an  opt- 
ion of  ibeir  own  abilities,  and  by  fanoyti^  tiiem- 
pelves  to  be  useless,  become  so,  and  dare  not^iempt 
.many  things,  in  which  tbey  are  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding, and  which  they  ought  to  perform.  This 
behaviour  arises  more  from  indolence  or  melan- 
£HOLV,  than  from  huiaiUty.  Jortin's  Seratons, 
iv.  84. 
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4.  Inventors  and  projectors,  however  wild  and 
visionary,  often  afford  matter,  which  a  wise  man 
will  know  how  to  qualify  and  turn  to  use,  though 
tfaey  did  not.  See  Account  6f  Settlement  in  Ame- 
rica, i.  6S. 

6.  Mr.  Locke  always  used  to  say,  "  I  like  your 
"  builders  ;  fur,  whether  they  succeed  or  not  io  con- 
"  structii^  the  edifice,  they  bring  together  materials 
"  yery  valuable  to  a  more  skilful  architect."  See 
Sublime  ami  Beautiful,  93. 

6.  An  original  genius  resembles  the  eagle,  ■  vvIm 
jjisdaios  to  share  the  plunder  of  ^mother  bird ;  and 
will  take  up  with  no  prey,  but  that  which  he  has  eo- 
quired  by  his  own  pursuit. 

7.  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day," 
"iffas  the  usual  saying  of  lord  Falklaod. 

LIGHT  AND  LOVE. 

Light  is  the  great  source  of  blessjing  in  the  natural 
world,  love  in  the  moral.  The  excellencies  of  both 
are  united  in  the  Divine  nature :  God  is  light,  and 
God  is  love.  A  slavish  and  superstitious  fear  of 
God  proceeds,  therefore,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
him  ;  as  when  the  disciples  saw  Jesus  walking  upon 
the  sea,  and  knew  not  who  it  was,  they  were  scared 
with  the  appearance ;  and  therefore  our  Lord,  to 
take  00"  their  fear,  only  made  himself  better  knowQ 
to  them  ;  It  is  T,  says  he,  be  not  afraid.  See  Nor- 
ria's  Sermons,  xi.  194. 
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LOCKMAN. 

1.  The  famous  oriental  pliilosopber  Lockman, 
while  a  slave,  beiog  presented  by  bis  master  witb  a 
bitter  melon,  immediately  ate  it  all.  "  How  was  it 
possible,"  said  his  master,  "  for  you  to  eat  so  nauseous 
a  fruit?"  Lockman  replied,  "  I  have  rec^ved  so  many 
"  favours  from  you,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should 
"  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your 
"  band."  This  generous  answer  of  the  s\ave  struck, 
the  master  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  immediately 
gave  him  bis  liberty . — Witb  such  sentiments  should 
roan  receive  his  porUon  of  sufferings  at  the  hand  of 
God. 

3.  The  same  Lockman^  being  informed  by  angels 
(as  the  legend  goes)  that  God  would  make  him  a 
monarch,  replied — "  If  he  would  grant  me  liberty 
*'  to  choose  my  condition  of  life,  I  had  rather 
"  continue  in  my  present  state,  and  be  kept  from 
**  offending  him :  otherwise  all  the  grandeur  and 
"  splendour  of  the  world  would  be  troublesome  to 
"  me." 

"  Speak  the  truth,"  said  the  same  philosopher ; — 
"  keep  your  word ; — and  intermeddle  not  in  affairs 
"  which  do  not  concern  you." 

"  Be  a  learned  man,  a  disciple  of  the  learned, 
"  or  an  auditor  of  the  learned ;  at  least  be  ^  lover  of 
<<  knowledge,  and  desirous  of  improvement" 
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LYNCH  (Dean.) 

He  was  a  coostant  preacher  through  life,  either 
at  the  cathedral,  one  of  bis  livings,  or  at  Grove, 
his  family  estate;  in  short,  wherever  he  happened 
to  be.  Of  his  charities  a  judgement  may  be  fornie4 
from  the  following  circumstance.  His  sod  was  sent 
for  by  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  and  chosen  bur- 
gess, without  a  shilling  expense.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
poorer  freemen,  sitting  sober  in  their  bouses  when  be 
went  round  to  thank  them,  "you  had  a  right  to 
"  command  our  votes ;  your  father  fed  us,  and  your  • 
"  mother  clothed  us."  Communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Beauvoir,  who  went  round  with  him.  The  deaa 
never  forgot  any  thing  once  treasured  up  in  his 
memory. 

MACDONALD  (Hogh.) 

The  world  tempts  and  disappoints ;  it  exdtes  de- 
sires after  happiness,  but  satisfies  tbem  not.  The 
case  of  its  votaries  too  much  resembles  that  of  tbe 
perfidious  rebel,  Hugh  Macdonald,  menticmed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Journey  to  tbe  Hebrides,  p.  167; 
who  was  served  with  a  pleoUful  meal  of  salt  meat^ 
«nd,  when  thirst  made  bim  clamorous  for  drink,  a 
cup  was  let  down  to  him  in  the  dungeon,  which,  on 
lifting  the  cover,  be  found  to  be  empty ! 

MACHIAVEL'S  OBSERVATION. 
It  is  .observable,  that  Macbiavel  employs  a  whole 
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chapter  designedly,  to  prove,  that  revolutions  in 
states  are  oftea  presaged  by  prodigies,  the  causes  of 
which  he  professetb  himself  unable  to  assign ;  un- 
less they  may  be  attributed  to  some  spirits  and 
Intelligences  in  the  air,  which  give  the  world  no- 
tice of  such  things  to  come.  See  Machiav.  Disput. 
1.  i.  c.  56. 


MAHOMET  VIEWING  DAMASCUS. 

The  Arabian  false  .prophet,  viewing  the  delicious 
and  pleasurable  situation  of  Damascus,  would  not 
enter  that  city,  but  turned  axvay  from  it  with  this 
exclamation :  "  There  is  but  one  paradise  for  man ; 
and  I  am  determined  to  have  mine  in  the  other 
world."  Mutatis  mutandis,  how  becoming  this 
for, a  Cliristian  in  time  of  temptation! — See  Maun- 
drell,  p.  121. 

MARRIAGE. 

1.  Vincent  1«  BUnc.  in  his  Travels,  p.  386.  tells 
wi,  that  in  three  instances,  within  his  own  knowledge, 
an  emerald  discovered  the  iocontioeocy  of  its  wearer, 
by  breaking,  wbea  worn  in  a  ring  upon  the  finger. 
-"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  virtue  of  this  stone,  if  it  be 
"  good  and  fine,  and  of  the  old  mine."— It  i^  a  pity 
but  that  th^e  was  an  emerald  o(  th4  aid  mine  m 
every  wedding-ring. 

2.  When  the  subject  of  catechising  was  before  the 
synod  of  Dort,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies  told  the 
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.gynod,  that  the  custom  in  bis  country  was,  for  all 
parties  iateodmg  matrimony  to  appear  before  tbeir 
minister,  who  examined  them  as  to  tbeir  proficiency 
in  their  catechism,  having  power  to  defer  the  mar- 
riage till  it  was  such  as  he  could  approve.  "  I  was 
"  much  a&cted  to  this  course,"  says  Hales,  "  wheo" 
"  I  heard  "it;  and  the  synod  shall  be  ill  advised,  if 
"  they  make  no  use  of  it"  Letters  to  Sir  D.  Carle* 
ton,  p.  11. 

MEMORY. 

One  considerable  step  towards  rememberiog  things 
n-orth  remembrance  is  to  forget  things  which  are 
not  so. 

METHODISTS. 

1.  A  friend  of  mine  having  asked  a  lady  of  piety 
and  judgenient  her  opinion  of  a  Methodist  teacher; 
**  He  wilt  soon,"  said  she,  "  by  great  humUty  be- 
"  cOme  the  bead  of  a  sect,  and  danjn  all  the  rest  of 
-"  the  world  in  the  very  spirit  of  charity." 

2.  The  Scriptures  mention  an  assurance  of  faith, 
-which  our  church,  in  her  homilies,  calls  "  t  aura  trust 
"  and  contidence  that  our  sins  are  foi^iven,"  &c. 
Tbe  methodistical  assurance  is  an  internal  feeliog,  an 
^surance  of  seme.  Now  faith  and  tame  are  quite 
<Kfferent  things.  In  the  one  case,  ttie  assuranct  b 
tta  inference  drawn  from  the  divine  promisee  applied 
to  ourselves ;  in  the  other,  it  ie  an  imfnsdMte  operti- 
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tion  of  the  Spirit,  a  kiod  of  revelation  madcjiobody 
knows  how,  and  of  which  we  have  do  evidence  but 
the  person's  ovo  assertion. 

3.  An  ingenious  French  author  (Boursault)  speak- 
ing of  the  humility  of  Friars,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  made  to  serve  their  interest,  says,  they 
are  like  pitchers,  which  sto(^  only  in  order  to  get 
Jilled. 

MIDDLETON  (Da.) 

"  My  attention  to  the  classics,"  says  Middletou, 
V  has  made  me  very  squeamish  in  my  Christian  stu< 
"  dies."  The  doctor  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case 
of  the  comet  mentioned  by  Dr.  Zach,  p.  6,  of  a  paper 
delivered  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  when  be  was 
admitted  to  a  degree  there,  in  Feb.  1786.  "The 
"  retardation  of  the  comet,  compared  to  its  period, 
"  may  clearly  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  attraction 
"  and  perturbation  he  has  undergone  in  the  region  of 
"  Jupiter  and  Saturn." 


MIDDLETON  and  HOADLEY. 

There  was  a  very  scarce  book  supposed  to  be 
written  with  force  against  .miracles.  Middleton  had 
long  searched  for  it  in  vain.  Hoadley  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy,  and  furnished  bini  with  it,  "  You 
**  are  a  wicked  man,"  said  he,  "and  will  make  a  had 
"  use  of  iL  Perhaps  /  ought  not  to  give  it  y<Hi. 
.*'  But— ^there— take  it,  and  do  your  worst."    Tim 
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unecdote  is  in  the  Bodleian  librarj,  as  I  have  beeo 
ioformed  by  a  friend, 

MINISTRY. 

1.  *'  I  hope  my  youager  brethreo  in  the  mioi^ry 
"  will  pardon  me,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  if  I  entreat 
"  their  particular  atUsntion  to  this  admonitioa— not  to 
*.'  ^ve  the  main  part  of  their  time  to  the  curiosities  oi 
"  learning,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  to  their 
"  great  work,  the  cure  (^soula;  lest  they  see  caase> 
"  in  their  last  moments,  to  adopt-the  words  of  dying 
"  Grotiua,  perhaps  with  much  greater  propriety  than 
**  be  could  use  them — Proh  I  vitam  perdidi  operas^ 
"  nihil  agendo  /"  Fam.  Expos,  sect  14.  The  doctor 
does,  net  refer  to.  his  authority  for  this  anecdote :  but 
his  admonition  is  most  excellent.  See  the  whok 
improvement.  See  also  Fam.  Exp.  vol.  i.  sect  14. 
where  another  anecdote  is  mentioned  of  Grotius;  but 
the  author  from  whom  I  took  it  did  not  cite  his 
authority.  On  the  subject  of  the  above  admonition 
of  Doddridge,  see  Norris's  Conduct  of  Human  Ufe. 
— See  Doddridge's  Sermons  and  Tracts,  i.  264. — 
Quesnel  on  Tit.  iii.  9-  a  proper  4e.rt  for  a  sermon  on 
the  subject. 

3.  It  oftea  happens  to  the  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  reli^n,  as  it  did  to  Dr.  Solander  on  the  moun- 
tain. "  You  must  keep  moving,"  says  the  doctor, 
'^at  all  events.  Whoever  sits  down  will  sleep,  and 
"  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more."  Yet  be, 
bimself  was  the   first  who   found  the  inclination,. 

VOL.  I.  ,       S  A 
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against  which  he  had  warned  oChen,  to  be  irretMtiblc, 

and  insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  take  a  nap^ 
though  he  bad  just  told  the  company,  that  to  sleep 
na3  to  perish.    See  Hawkeswdftb,  i.  43. 

3.  "  Reason  ought  to  direct  us,"  says  lord  C, 
"  but  it  seldom  does.  And  be  who  addresses  himself 
"  singly  to  another  oian's  reason,  without  endeavour- 
"  ing  to  engage  hia  heftrt  in  his  ihttirest  also,  is  no 
"  more  likely  to  succeed,  thart  a  man  who  should  ap- 
*'  ply  only  to  a  king's  nominal  minister,  and  neglect 
"  \\'kfa-CQttrite."  The  illustration  is  just  and  beau- 
tiful; and  the  observation  deserves  the  notice  of 
ferery  one,  whoefi  employrtrent  it  is  to  win  men  to 
ftith  ftnd  rightcousneas.  Dry  reasoning,  though 
ever  so  solid,  will  not  do  alone.  See  Letters,  11. 
54.  cxxix. 

4.  Apply  to  a  faithful  and  'ptgilant  clergy 


NvcturauRi  Etabulis  fuf«in,  incunus^iic  luponiu, 
Aut  impu:at(l3  a,  tergo  borrebis  Iberos. 


-Who  for  the  fold's  relief 


Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief, 
R^ttulfic  the  pi9wliBg  wolf,  «Bil  bold  at  b^y 
The  mountain  robbcre  rusbmg  to  the  prey. 

DftYDEN, 6lfi. 

'  5.  Original  corruption  appears  in  as  man^  differ- 
ent shapes  as  the  fabiilous  Proteus  of  the  ancients, 
while  it  exerts  itself  in  the  diffetent  passions  of  sin&t 
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men,  tran^cnrimag  tbem,  for  the  time,  idto  Ttrioui 
Iciada  of  beasts.— 

Tiua  varite  illudent  (pecw*  «tqu«  ora  fbratum, 
Fiet  enim  subj[6  bub  borridus,  fttrtque  tigriEy 
Squaniosusque  draco,  et  fulvd  cerrice  lesena ; 
Sed  quBfitd  ille  raagis  formas  m  vertel  in  omnes, 
Tanid,  nate,  ma^B  oeotende  teaaeia  viniila. 

Geokq.  it.  400. 

^Various  forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight, 
i^nJ  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright, 
With-bamy  tusks  will  seem  a  bristly  boar, 
Or  iButete1fae-4ioti's  angiy  roar; 
But  tbou,  tke  note  he  vartfs  fonDa*  bewaw 
To  strain  bis  fetten  vitji  aRUicter  care. 

Drtd£K,  587*. 

So  Speaks  Wisdom  to  her  children,  as  well  as 
Cyreat  to  her  son  Artstieiis. — To  accomplish  thil 
vork  happily,  celestial  Itifluences  are  necessary,  wfaidh 
■are  conferred  in  one  case,  no  less  than  in  the  other: 

HiBC  ait,  «t  iiquidum  ambrosin  diffuodit  odorem, 
Quo  totum  nati  corpus  perduxit ;  at  Hti 
Dulcis  composicij  S|uxavit  crifiibus  aura, 
AtquB  habllis  oiembris  veuit  vigor.— 

OzoBG.  ivi  435. 

ThitMJdf'willi  aaelttr  A^  hat  mh  anainla,  . 
(nfiisiBg^gottr  tbrovgh  his  m«rtU)eMlet 
Down  from  iits  head  itie  liquid  odouis  nn : 
He  breath'd  of  heav*!!,  and  look'd  above  a  man. 

Dkyszb,  355. 

i6.  With  rogard  to  men's  principles,  we  should 
•ilin^s  igat  tiie  best  ooiwtriictioo  on  dubions  case^ 
2  A  2 
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and  treat  those  as  frknit  to  Christianity,  who  are 
not  avowed  and  declared  enemies.  By  so.doiog,  we 
may  perhaps  save  a  person  from  really  apostatising ; 
tiis  doubts  and  prejudices  may  be  oviercome ;  and 
what  was  wanting  in  bini  may  be  perfected.  But,  if 
we  suppo^  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  we  take  a 
ready  way  to  make  him  one,  though  he  were  not 
sueh  ■  before.  Besides  that  the  addition  of  a  new 
name,  especially  if  it  be  a  name  of  eminence,  to  the 
catalogue  of  infidels,  strengthens  that  party,  and 
weakens  the  faith  of  many,  who  build  it  on  authority. 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part."  Mark> 
ix.  40. — See  Doddridge  in  loc.  and  see  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  by  Johnson,  ad  lin. 

7..  Happy  tlic  minister  whose  days  are  spent  in 
teaching  heavenly  truths;  his  nigtits  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  them,  by  study  and  devotion ! — 

£t  quantum  loiigis  carpent  araicnla  iflcbus, 
Exigu  tantuln  gclidus  ros  nocte  reponit. 

G£OKG.  ii.  301. 

8.  The  necessity  of  a  kind  and  gentle  manner 
in  him  who  instructs  or  reproves  another,  and  the 
sad  effect  of  a  contrary  temper,  are  welt  set  forth  by 
Jerome — Nihil  est feediuspraceptorefurioso,  qui  cum 
debeat  esse  itiansuetus  et  humlis  ad  omnes,  diverso 
torvo  vultu,  tremeniibus  labiis,  eff'renatis  convitiis, 
clamore  perstrepUat :  errantes  non  tarn  ad  bonum  re' 
trahit,  quam  ad  malum  sud  savitid  pracipiiat.  Cited 
by  DieterJch,  i.  33. — Nothing  is  more  unseemly  than 
a  inssicmate  iDStructor :  who,  when  he  o'u^t  to  he  an 
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example  of  geatleness  aiid  humility  to  all,  is  distin- 
guished CD  the  coDtrary  by  fierce  looks,  trembling 
lips,  intemperate  noise,  and  unbridled  reviliogs. 
Such  a  man  does  not  by  persuasion  recall  to  righ- 
teousness  those  who  wander,  but  by  harshness  preci- 
pitates them  into  evil. 

9-  A' Christian,(a  minister  especially)  should  live 
and  act  with  that  disposition  for  wliicti  George 
Grenville  is  celebrated  by  E.  Burke. — "  He  took 
'"'pablic  business' not  as  a  duty  which  be  was  to 
"  fiilfil-,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy;  and  be 
*'  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  bouse,ex>- 
"  cept  ih«ucb  tbingiS  assume  way  related  to  the  bu- 
'*  ainesB  tha:t  was  to  be  done  within  it-"  Speech,  25. 
The  sentence  preceding  i&— "  With  a  masculine  un- 
*'  derstandiugand  a  stoutand  resolute  heart,  he  had 
"-  an  application  undisaipated  and  uawearied." 

10.  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  famous  actress,  receiving 
many  invitations  to  the  houses  of  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, excused  herself  from  .accepting  any  of  them,  \>e-^ 
cause  her  time  was  due  to  the  public,  t,hat  she  might 
prepare  herself  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  appear 
before  them,  for  their  entertainment. — When  a  cler- 
gyman is  invited  to  spend  bis  hours  at  card-playing 
or  chit-chat  meetings,  hfis  he  not  an  apology  to.make 
of  the  same  kind,  but  of  a  more  important  and  inter- 
estJug-  nature?  and  if  he  be  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession  for  want  of  so  excusing  himself,  will 
not  Mrs.  Siddons  rise  up  in  judgement  against  him, 
and  condemn  him? 
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MOULTING. 

The  Heathen  philosophers  allowed  human  nature 
to  be  fallen  from  origmal  rectitude,  and  sunk  into 
a  weak,  drooping,  and  sickly  state,  which  they  called 
nwfaffyTjwf,  the  moulting  of  the  soul's  wings — a  just 
and  beautiful  image :  the  old  feathers  drop  o&,  to 
make  way  for  a  new  plumage. 

MUSIC. 

When  AgatnemnoD  set  out  for  Troy,  Homer  tdls 
OS,  be  committed  bis  wife  to  tbe  care  of  a  nauieian, 
as  the  best  of  guardians  and  preceptors.  Nor  could 
tbe  adulterer  ^gyathus  seduce  ber  till  he  had  taken 
off  the  muEiciao,  whose  instruction,  while  be  lived, 
kept  the  princess  in  the  path  of  virtue.— Odyss.  iii. 
£67.-~-How  different,  in  those  days,  must  the  cha- 
racter of  a  uusidan  and  tbe  use  of  music  have  been, 
from  their  character  and  use  at  present ! 

NATURE. 

1.  Mary  Magdalene,  like  the  heliotrope,  followed 
the  sun  of  righteousness  in  his  diurnal  course.  She 
attended  him  to  his  evening  retrea^  and  met  his 
rising  lustre  in  the  morning. 

But  one,  the  lofty  foiloner  of  the  aiin, 
Sad  when  he  leU,  itiuts  up  her  yeHoff  leaves, 
Droc(>iiig  all  night  i  Bai,  when  he  V»ita  raturoSi 
Points  her  eDamour'il  bosom  to  hi>  ray. 

Thomson'. 

■  See  Evelyn's  "  Sylva,"  p.  37.  which  in|S<tt*^  *^  thought. 
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2.  Tte  mind  that  hu  been  subject  ta  the  fires 
of  wantoDues9,  becomes  like  wood  burnt  b>  char, 
coal,  apt  upoQ  every  oceaBion  to  bindle  and  burn 


3.  A  bone  that  is  calcined  so  as  the  least  force 
will  crumble  it,  being  immersed  in  oil,  will  groiv  firm 
agaia.  Thus,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Scrip* 
ture,  tiie  bonas  which  by  sorrow  and  afilictioa  for 
sin  are  "  burnt  up  as  it  were  a  6rebrand,"  by  par* 
don  and  grace  are  restored  to  their  ttreogtb,  "flou* 
**  rish,  and  are  made  fat." 

4.  Some  persons,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  sharp 
.and  pungent  satire  in  tlieir  tempers,  do  not  discover 

it  unless  they  arc  highly  provoked ;  as  in  the  evapo* 
ration  of  human-  btood  by  a  gentle  fire  the  sait  will 
not  rise. 

5.  £els,  for  want  of  exercise,  are  fat  aad  slimy. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  fish  tvithout  fins  and  scales 
were  forbidden  the  Israelites ;  and  the  necessity  of 
exercise,  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind,  might  be 
the  moral  intended. 

6.  Stall-fed  oxen,  crammed  fowls,  and  hi^feed- 
ing  Chrisdans,  aae  often  diseased  in  their  livers.  No 
animal  can  be  tfliolesome  food,  that  does  not  us0  ex> 
eroise.— Sep  Buohan. 

.    7.  The  rvie  which  ^ysictaos  lay  down  for  nurses 
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had  been  a  good  one  for  the  fanatical  bolders-fortb 
ID  the  last  century,  viz.  never  to  give  suck  after' 
&8tiog:  the  milk,  in  such  case,  having  an  aces- 
cency  very  prejudicial  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
cipient 

8.  Had  mao  persevered  in  innocence,  none  of 
the  creatures  would  have  hurt  him,  and  it  is  poas^le 
all  might  have  ministered  to  him  in  one  way  or 
otiier;  as,  upon  occasim,  the  ravetu  were  made  to 
4o  to  the  prophet. 

S.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  great  general,  that 
there  should  be  some  time  between  a  soldier's  dis- 
miuion  and  his  de«tb;  and  it  has  been  observed 
of  the  moat  furious  polemical  writers,  aa  Bellarmine 
iEuid  others,  that  they  have  spent  the  latter  part  of 
their  lives  in  pious  meditation. .  Thus  huntsmen  tell 
us,  that  a  fox,  when  escaped  from  the  dogs  after  a 
hard  chase,  always  walks  himself  cool  before  he 
earths. — See  Ployer  and  Baynard  on  Cold  Baths, 
p.  328, 

10.  Providence  hath  afforded  us  an  unusual  and 
special  instance  of  the  brevity  of  life  in  the  ephc- 
merob,  wUose  duration  is  from  six  in  the  evening 
till  eleven.  At  the  banning  of  its  life  it 'sheds  its 
coat,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  short  tiiAe  in  f*:iskjng 
over  the  waters,  on  which  the  female  drops  her  eggs, 
and  the  male  his  sperm  to  impregnate  them,  llav- 
ing  thus  Served  their  genenttioi),  and  provided  for 
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the  coDtiDuance  of  the  spedes,  they  die,  aind  are 
turned  agaia  to  their  dust :  and  all  this  io  fire  or  six 
hours.— 

——Here,  fond  man, 
,  Behold  tby  pictut'd  life  1 

VideSwAHMZKDAHi  Ephein.  Vit. 

11.  Noxious  creatures,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
«o,  teach  us  care,  dil^nce,  and  wit :  weasels,  Icites, 
&c.  induce  us  to  watchfulness;  thistles  and  moIes» 
to  good  husbandry;  lice  oblige  us  to  cleanliness 
in  our  bodies ;  spiders,  in  our  bouses ;  and  the  moth, 
In  our  clothes.  Things  often  become  hurtful,  not 
of  necessity,  but  by  accident,  through  our  own  negli- 
gbnce  or  mistake.  Let  this  be  applied,  in  the  moral 
y/wlAi  to  the  concerns  of  our  souls  and  of  the 
phumh-  ■    ■       -  :    ,  ■  , 

IS.  There  ore  men  whom  nothing  but  hell  fire 
flashing  in  their  faces  can  rouse  from  sin  and  sen- 
suality ;  as  I  have,  seen  a  fellow  driving  a  fat  boar, 
with  a  lantern  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  to  bum  a 
wisp  under  his  uose,  as  often  as  he  lay  down  in  tbe 
mire :  when  be  feels  his  beard  singed,  he  gets  up» 
and  goes  forward. 

]  3.  After  faavipg  composed  and  delivered  a  ser- 
mon, I  have  often  thought  of,  and  repeated,  the  fol* 
low^g  lines  of  ThODOson — 

B?  gracious,  Heav'n!  for  now  laboHoas  man 
■  Has  done  his  part.    Ye  fost'ring  breeMS,  blow ! 

¥c  tofl'ning  dcnri,  ye  tender  (bow'n,  dcKend  1 
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Andtemper  kH,  thou  warld-jtviving  tim, 

Into  the  perfect  year  !  Sfbinc,  Ter.  48. 

14.  A  faithful  pastor,  wbeD  leaving  a  flock  of 
whom  he  bad  long  had  the  care,  niigbt  exclaim  in 
these  words  of  Eve  id  Mihon,  spoken  on  being  told 
that  she  must  quit  Eden 


— O  Hom'n, 


My  early  vi^itstion  and  my  lut 
At  ev'u,  which  I  bred  up  vith  tender  hand 
From  the  first  op'uiog  bud,  and  gave  yon  nanef ; 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  Kun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th' ambrosial  fount  f 

15.  The  reproaches  of  an  enemy  often  serve  to 
quicken  a  man  in  his  Christian  coufBe,  as  in  Siberia 
they  join  a  lai^  dog  to  a  rein-deer  in  tiieir  sledgea, 
that  the  latter  may  be  urged  on  by  the  bark  of  the 
former. — See  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  by  I/Kkman, 
H.  p.  155. 

16.  "Hie  manner  in  which  man  resembles  hb 
Maker  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient  Bramin : 
'*  Figure  to  yourself  a  millbn  of  large  vessels  quite 
"  filled  with  water,  on  which  the  sun  darts  his  lumi- 
"  nous  rays.  This  beautiful  planet,  though  single  in 
"  its  kind,  multiplies  itself  in  some  measure,  and 
"  paints  itself  totally,  in  a  moment,  on  e^eh  of  these 
*'  vessels,  so  that  a  very  perfect  reflernblaoce  of  it  is 
"  seen  in  them  all.  Now  oor  bodies  are  these  vessels 
"  filled  with  water;  the  sun  is  the  image  of  the  Su- 
*'  preme  Beiog ;  and  the  figure  of  the  sun,  paioted  on 
"  each  of  these  vessels,  is  a  p^tunl  reiwesentation 
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**«acM]gh  of  tbe  biunan  soul,  created  after  the  iai^ 
"  of  God  himself"    Ibid.  p.  34$. 

17.  The  putionSt  nbea  in  tbe  most  violent  agita* 
tion»  may  be  allayed  by  tbe  consideratitm  of  bdl 
torments;  as  wine,  wben  it  ferments,  ready  to 
burst  the  boops  of  its  vessel,  is  calmed  and  quieted 
at  once  by  tbe  application  of  a  match  dipped  in 

18.  Tbe  Cbinesep^ysician!  never  prescribe  bleed. 
iag,  but  allay  tbe  beat  of  tbe  blood  by  abstinence, 
diet,  and  cooling  herbs ;  saying,  that,  if  the  pot  boil 
too  fart,  it  is  better  to  subduct  the  fuel  tlian  lade 
out  tbe  water. 

19.  Persecution  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
and  design  of  religion,  which  is  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  tbe  soul  without  hurting  the  body ;  as 
lightning  injures  not  tbe  scabbard,  when  it  melts  the 
sword. 

50.  Vicious  examples  are  most  noxious  when  set 
off  and  recommended  by  tbe  charms  of  oratory  or 
poetry;  as  some  poisonous  plants  growing  on  a 
mountain  in  China  are  said  to  kill  only  when  tbey 
are  io Jiffxer. 

5 1 .  Naturalists  tell  us  of  -harts  and  binds,  tb»t, 
in  crossing  a  piece  of  water,  tbe  hart,  as  tbe  strongest, 
swimmeth  lirst,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream, 
and  the  hind,  as  being  weaiter.  folkiwetb,  recHning 
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faer  head  on  his  back.  Womao  is  the  weaker  veaael, 
Bod  standctb  in  need  of  man  to  be  her  conductor 
tiirough  life ;  that,  under  bia  guidance,  she  may 
Btem  the  torrent  of  the  world;  and  reach  in  safety 
the  shore  of  eternity.  *'  Let  ber  be  as  the  loving 
*'  bind,  aod  pleasant  roe ;"  and  let  her  wel&re  and 
fecurity  be  equally  attended  to  by  her  husband. 

33.  Husbandmen  are  careful  continually  to  stir 
and  loosen  ttie  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants; 
otherwiGe  it  grows  dry  and  hard,  and  ininisters  no 
nutriment.  The  mind  will  do  the  same  unless 
exercised,  and  will  starve  the  virtuous  principles 
planted  in  it.  Our  Lord  apfdies  this  ia  tbe  parable 
of  the  fig-tree — "  I  will  dig  about  it." 

Est  etiam  ilic  labor  curandis  vitibus  alter, 

Cut  HunqnaK  cshausti  satii  est.   Namquc  omne  qaotannis 

Ter<{uc-qaaterque  solum  scind(.'adura,gleba<)uevcrsis 

£tcrniliii  frangciida  bidentibui.  GEoao.  ii.  337' 

To  i)rc»  tby  vines  new  labour  is  rcquir'J, 

Nor  must  tlie  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd  : 

Fur  thrice,  at  leasi,  in  compass  of  the  year. 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer 

To  turn  the  glebe;  besides  t!iy  daily  pain. 

To  break  Ibe  cjodi,  aod  make  ilie  surface  plain. 

DaTDEN,548. 

eS.  How  fine  an  application  do  tbe  following  lines 
of  the  same  poet  admit  of,  to  the  benefits  of  adver- 
sili/,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  husband- 
man "purges  every  fruitful  branch  in  bis' vine, 
*f  tbiRt  it  may  bric^  forth  more  fruit!" 

Ac  jam  otim  seras  posuit  cum  vinea  frondcs, 
Fiigidus  et  sylvii  aquilo  dccuUit  bonoreiD ; 
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Jam  turn  Bcer  curu  venientero  extendit  in  aaDum 
RtutiGUi,et  carvo  Saturni  dente  relictain 
Penequitur  vitem  attondeni,  fiogitque  putanda. 

Gkokq.U.403. 

Ev'n  in  the  lowest  months,  when  storms  have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head ; 
Not  then  the  dradging  hind  bis  labour  ends, 
But  to  the  coming  year  bis  care  extends: 
Ev'n  then  the  naked  vine  he  persccuica; 
Hit  pruning  knife  at  once  reforms  and  cuts< 

Drtdem,  55S. 

So  again,  a  few  lines  after,  the  care  and  diligence 
necessary  to  be  employed  with  uoremittiog  assiduity, 
to  tiie  last  hour,  till  the  grapes  are  gathered,  and  the 
Tiatoge  finally  secured — 

Jam  vinctie  viles ;  jam  falcem  arbnsta  rcponunt ; 

Jam  canit  extremoa  efioetus  vinicor  antes : 

Sollicitanda  tamen  tellus,  pulvisque  movendui ; 

Et  jam  maturis  metuendus  Jupiter  uvis.       Geokcu.  4t& 

Tbe  vinn,  now  ty'd  vith  many  a  strengthening  bond,  ' 
No  more  the  culture  of  the  knife  demand ; 
Glad  for  his  labour  past  and  long  employ. 
At  the  last  rank  the  dresser  sings  for  joy : 
Tct  still  h«  must  aubdae,  still  tarn  the  mould. 
And  bis  ripe  grapes  still  fear  rough  st»rms  or  pierdng  cold. 

Waetoii,4J)9. 

Again,  the  tenderness  with  which  young  shoots 
are  to  be  treated  and  encouraged — 

Ac  dum  prima  novis  adolescit  frondihus  Rtas, 

Fucendum  tcneris;  et  dum  se  latus  ad  auras 

Palmes  agit,  lasis  per  punun  imniissus  habenii. 

Ipsa  acies  nondum  fakis  tentanda.  Gxorg<  ii,S6t. 
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Sut  in  their  tender  Don-nge,  while  they  ipraad 
Tb«ir  springing  le)t*e«,  and  lift  their  iaftnt  head. 
And  upward  while  they  ibtMt  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  ftnd  the  nuneling  spsre : 
Nor  cKcrcise  thy  rage  on  new-born  life. 
But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning- knife. 

Drtdbn,  497. 

24.  The  descriptioQ  of  the  growth  of  plants  io  th& 
spring  to  youDg  aad  virtuous  iniads — 

Inque  novos  soles  audent  le  gramina  tutd 
Credere ;  nee  metuit  surgentes  pampinu*  anstros, 
Aut  actum  ccelo  tnagnii  itquilonibus  imbicB: 
Sei  trndit  gienmas,  <t  ftoodei  expUctt  oiau&. 

Gsoftc.  ii.  332. 

The  springing  grass  to  trust  this  Moon  dRKt;  ' 
No  tender  vine  the  gath'ring  tempest  fears 
By  the  black  north  ot  roariog  Auster  ridl'd. 
But  spreads  her  leaves,  and  biit  ketgeat  unfold. 

VlAASOa,  404. 

S5.  In  the  work  of  salvatuxi,  as  io  that  of  hus- 
bandry, mBQ  must  do  bis  part,  aad  God  will  not  fail 
to  do  his. 

Multum  adeo  Ktttrie  glebas  ^ui  frangit  inertcs, 
Vioiincasque  tr^t  crates,  juvat  srvs,  tieque  ilion 
Flava  Ceres  alto  nequicquam  spectat  Olympo ; 
£t  qui  proscisso  quae  su»cilat  xqaore  tei^ 
Sursu*  in  obliquum  verao  perrunpit  aratro, 
Exercetque  frequent  tellurem,  aCqae  ijnperat  arvis. 

G£OEa.  i.  94. 

Much  too  he  lie^  his  febooi'd  tands,  wtotrcalcs 
The  crumbling  dods  iwih  harrows,  dregs,  and  rakes  ; 
Who  ploughs  scnns,  mrf  back,  with  ceaseless  toi!, 
Subdues  Id  dost,  and  tTiTmqrhs«1eritlieTOl( 
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PIfnty  to  him,  ifidustnoUB  RWMiit  i«  giv'a. 
Add  CetM  smiles  upon  his  work  from  hea*'n. 

Wa»om,  114. 

%6-  It  13  one  pftrt  of  a  clei^ymsn's  odice  to  de- 
duce, from  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  ar- 
gumeots  of  consolation,  to  refresh  and  renew  the 
afflicted  and  weary  soul.  Let  the  following  passage 
be  applied  to  hira  in  these  circumstances : 

£t  cum  exnstus  ager  moriendbus  tntutt  herbif, 
Ecce  supercilio  ctivosi  trunitic  aodam 
Elicit :  ilia  cadsns  raucum  per  Ixvia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrjaque  arentla  temperat  arva. 

GEOliO.i.  107. 

Thus  when  tfae  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
Aod  shlivell'd  herbs  on  vith'ritig  stems  decay, 
Tfae  wary  ploughman  od  the  mountain's  brow 
Undams  bis  watery  storeii  huge  torrents  flow^ 
Aodf  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  moisture  yield. 
Temp' ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. 

Drtdbn,  157. 


27*  H«,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  educatioa  of 

youth,  should,  above  ^1  things,  in  the  first  [dace, 
explore  and  consider  well  the  different  tempers,  dis- 
positions, and  abilities  of  his  scholars,  that  tiiey  may 
be  trained  to  the  several  professions  or  arts  for  the 
study  of  which  they  are  respectively  fitted  and  qua- 
lified by  nature.  This  is  the  advice  ^ven  by  Vir^l 
to  bis  farmer,  that  he  ^riiould  find  out 

Et  quid  qu«qiie  fent  ngto,  «t  quod  qaeqoe  tecineti 
Hie  s^etcs,  illi<e  fCKiunt  feli<4in  ura: 
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Arborei  ftetus  alibi,  atque  iojuMa  viretcunt 

Gromina,  &c.  Gkoma.  i.  SS. 

The  culture  suited  to  the  ■ev'ral  kiodi 

or  seeds  uid  plants;  and  what  nili  thrive  and  nae. 

And  what  the  genius  of  the  toil  denics> 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits. 

That  other  loads  the  trees  with  golden  fruits  ; 

A  fourlb  with  grus  unbidden  decks  the  ground. 

DaTDEs.  78.  ■ 

SS-  When  the  mind  13  fatigued  with  one  employ 
meet,  it  may  find  ease  and  refreshment  by  address- 
ing itself  to  another  of  a  different  nature :  as  land 
will  receive  bene6t  by  change  of  grain,  as  much  a?  by 
lying  fallow. — 

Sic  quoque  mutatis  rtquieKWU  foetibus  arra. 

Geo&e.  i.  82. 

Thus  cltangc  of  seeds  for  meager  soils  is  best; 
And  earth  manur'd  not  idle,  though  at  rest. 

DHTiiEir,  120. 

39-  Virgil,  spe&king  of  the  husbandman's  addi- 
tional labours  occasioned  by  noxious  animals  and 
plants,  makes  a  fine  reflection  upon  the  dcs^  of 
Providence  in  permitting  such  things. — 


—Pater  ipse  colendi 


Haud  (aciletn  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  t^roa,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda; 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  re^na  vetenOj  ttc, 

GiOKO.  i. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  case ; 
A«<t  wills  that  mortal  men,  inur'd  to  toil, 
Should  exercise,  yrith  pains,  the  grudging  toil    • 
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Himself  innuted  first  the  sbibing  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 
Himself  did  handicrafts  and  arts  ordain ; 
Nor  suffer'd  sloth  to  ruSt  his  active  reign. 

Dbtdih,  183. 

30.  Civet-cats  must  be  fretted  and  vexed,  before 
the  civet  is  taken  out  of  the  bag ;  for  the  more  the 
animal  is  enraged,  the  musk  is  the  better — the  only 
case,  I  think,  wherein  fretfulness  and  rage  turn  to 
account  and  improve  things. 

3 1 .  Wit  under  the  influeiice  of  passion  degenerates 
into  malignity,  as  salt  exposed  to  violent  heats  wilt 
turn  tour  and  bitter. 

3S.  Some  particulars  in  natural  history,  though 
confessedly  fabulous,  ^re  universally  retained  and 
employed  as  allusions;  for  which  purpose  tbey  serve 
as  well  as  if  they  were  true :  e.  g.  the  pbcenix,  as  a 
rarity,  and  as  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  the  notion  of  a  swan  becoming  vocal  and  melo- 
dious just  before  its  death.  Thus  Socrates,  as  cited 
by  Cicero — "  Itaque  commemorat,  ut  cygni,  qui  non 
"  sine  cautd  Apollmi  dicati  sunt,  sedquod  ab  eo  div> 
"  nationem  habere  videaniur,  qua  provideotes  quid  in. 
"  morte  boui  sit,  cum  centu  et  voluptate  moriaotur; 
"  sic  omnibus  bonis  et  doctis  esse  faciundum." 
Tuscut.  Disputat.  i.  30.~-As  swans,  inspired  by 
Apollo  with  a  foresight  of  the  joys  of  death,  die  with 
satisfoGtioo  and  song;  such  should  be  the  conduct  of 
the  wise  and  good. 

VOL.  I.  SB 
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33.  "  Tbe  sun,"  said  Mr.  Chftrron,  "  is  aiy  vtsi- 
"  ble  God,  as  God  is  my  invisible  saD." 

34.  To  tbe  conversation  of  a  Christian  may  be 
applied  what  Dr.  Cadogan  says  of  a  child's  breath — 
"  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  not  offensive ;  it  should 
"  be  sweet  and  fragrant,  like  a  nosegay  of  fresh 
"  flowers,  or  a  pail  of  new  millc  from  a.  young  cow 
"  that  feeds  upon  the  sweetest  grass  of  the  spring ; 
"  and  this  as  well  at  first  waking  in  the  morning  as 
"  all  the  day  long."— Essay  on  Nursing  Children, 
P,  46. 

35.  Riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  are  the  joeefs 
which  destroy  the  mind's  appetite  for  its  heavenly 
food;  poverty,  disgrace,  and  pain,  are  the  bittert 
which  restore  it. 

96.  Young  treei  in  a  thick  forest  are  ftiuDd  to  in- 
cline themselves  towards  thU  pait  through  wfaidi  tbe 
tight  penetrates ;  as  plants  are  c^iserved  to  do  in  a 
darkened  chamber  towards  a  stream  of  i^6t  let  in 
through  an  orifice,  and  as  the  ears  of  com  do  towards 
tbe  south.  The  roots  of  plants  are  known  to  turn 
away,  with  a  kind  of  abhorrence,  froflp  whatever  tiiey 
meet  with  which  is  hurtful  to  tbem ;  aodj  dssertJag 
tiieir  ordinary  direction,  to  tend  with  a  kind  of  na- 
tural and  irresistible  impulse,  towards  etAkclaoBa  of 
water  placed  within  their  reach.  .  Tbe  plants  called 
Htliotrtipa  torn  daily  round  with  the  sun,  and,  by 
constantly  presenting  their  surfaces  to  that  lominary, 
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fflem  [tesirous  of  absorbing  a  nutrimsot  from  its  nys. 
— Surely  all  these  afford  a  lesson  to  man. 

37-  Mr.  Temple,  at  More-park,  kept  an  eagle, 
.  into  whose  c&ge,  amotlg  other  provision,  a  living 
magpie  was  one  day  cast.  The  servants,  next 
morning,  were  surprised  to  find  the  magpie  stiU  alive, 
who  livad  a  great  while  very  comfortably  In  that 
state.  The  eagle  seemed  much  pleased  widi  him, 
and  was  often  seen  to  listen  very  attentively,  and  not 
without  some  degree  of  admiration,  to  his  chattering. 
—So  king?  formerly  reckoned  it  a  piece  of  state  to 
keep  8  fool. 

38.  The  iDJiiactions  given  to  the  Jews,  oot  to  eat 

any  creature  which  died  of  itself,  seem  to  hare  a 
strict  r^rd  to  hratth ;  and  ought,  on  that  account,  to 
be  observed  by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine. — ^Tbe  blood,  in  these  cases,  is 
mixed  with  the  flesh,  and  soon  becomes  puitrid. 

39.  To  an  mgry  cootrovortist,  endeavouriog  to 
puzzle  a  cause,  and  to  avoid  wnvictiooi  apply  Yir^'a 
description  of  Caous — JEs.  vtii.  SdS. 

Fancibas  ingenUm  iumiun  (mirabilB  dicta  !) 
Evomit,  imncdTitque  domum  OKligine  catci, 
Prospectaia  «Rpian>  oovlia  ;  glomertbjBC  nb  utio 
Famifanm  nactmi,  conrautlif  igu  t«aebrii. 

He  from  his  nottrils,  and  huge  mouth,  expires 
Slftck  clouds  of  smoke  amidst  bis  father's  fires ; 
Gath'ring  with  each  repeated  blatt,  the  night. 
To  make  uncertain  aim  and  erring  sight. 

DaTMH ,  955. 
S  B  S 
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40.  To  the  metaphysics  of  Hume,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Bolingbroke— ^ 

IbftRt  obscuri  sot^  sub  Docte  per  umbras, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regno. 

JB.S.  vi.  Z64. 
Obacure  thejr  weot,  through  dreary  shades  that  led 
Along  the  waste  dominioDi  of  the  dead, 

DBTtns,37S. 

41.  To  the  Arian  heresy  ■ 

At  sacva  c  speculi^  tempuS  dea  nacta  nocendi, 
Ardua  tccta  petU  stabuti,  et  de  culmine  summo 
Pastorale  camt  ngtutm,  cornuque  recurvo 
Tartarean)  intendit  vocem ;  qu&  protenus  omoe 
Contremuit  nemus,  et  sylvn  intonu^re  profuads. 
Audiit  et  Triviae  longi  lacus,  audiit  amnis,    .. 
Sulphured  Nar  albus  aqul,  fontesque  Vdini : 

£t  trepids  metres  preu^re  ad  pectra  natos.  , 

^H.  Til.  511. 

And  now  the  goddess,  excrcis'd  in  ill. 

Who  watch'd  an  hour  to  work  her  impious  will, 

Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn. 

Such  as  was  then  by  Latian  shepherds  borne,  > 

Adds  all  her  breath  ;  the  rockn  end  woods  around 

And  mountains  tremble  at  tb'  infernal  sound. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nsr  | 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the  nar< 

Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  posseSs'd, 

And  strain  their  helpless  infuits  to  their  breast. 

Dryden,  713. 

43. .  Hie  eyes  of  swine  are  turned  down  towards 
the  earth, '  so  that  they  oever  behold  the  heavens,  I 

till  laid  upon  theif  hacks ;  a  method  sometimes  taken  ' 
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by  their  keepers,  to  still  their  crying. — Apply  this 
to  the  effects,  produced  hy  afflictions  on  worldly- 
mioded  dicq. 

43.  "  April  S,  177S,  at  midnight,  two  violent 
"  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  Lisbon. 
"This  earthquake  was  preceded  by  thcAtar&ig  3^ 
"  dogSf  and  the  melancholy  crowing  of  cocks.  Imrae- 
"  diately  was  beard  a  subterranean  noise,  with  houiU 
"  ings  and  whistlings,  as  in  a  great  storm :  this  was 
"  followed  by  an  horizontal  shock,"  &c.-^Witb  what 
unspeakable  horror  do  these  circumstances  sbrike  the 
ima^ation ! 

44.  In  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  many 
trees,  after  all  possible  pains  have  been  taken  about 
them,  fail  in,  fruit-time.  Happy  the  Christian  hus- 
bandman, to  whom  may  be  applied  what  Virgil  ^ayg  ' 
of  bis  old  Corycian  gardener : 

Quotque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  iertiliB  arbos 
Induerat.  totidetn  antumno  matura  tenebat. 

GZOEO.  IT.  143. 

For  ev'ry  bloom  hii  tiees  id  spriug  ofibrd, 
An  autumn  apple  was  b;  tale  restor'd. 

Drtszn,  311. 

45.  Apply  to  repentance,  a  medicine  sharp  but 
salutary,  Virgil's  account  of  the  citron- 
Media  feit  tTUtet  succos,  tardumqm  saporem 

FeUcis  mali ;  quo  ooq  pnesentiui  ullum 
Auxilimn  venit,  ct  membris  aj^t  atra  Teaena. 

GsoRO.  ii.  IS6. 
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Sharp-fatted  citrons  Medikn  dimes  produce, 
Bitter  the  rioil,  but  gen'rous  ii  the  juice: 
A  cordial  fruit,  a  pceMnt  antidote,  dec. 

Drtseii,  175. 

46.  The  old  school  maxim,  that  "  the  corruptioD 
"  of  one  thing  is  the  geofirtttion  of  Another,"  istruein 
spirituals,  as  well  as  in  physics.  The  death  of  the 
old  man  is  the  life  of  the  new ;  and  from  affectiwis 
carnal  aftd  aecular,  when  mortified  by  the  power  of 
religion,  spring  up  holy  and  heavenly  ones,  vigorous 
aadactire in  proportion. 

Nigra  fere,et  presso pioguis  sub  rotnere  terra, 
£t  Gui/wfra  lolum,  naat^e  hoc  imitamur  arando, 
Optima  frumentis;  uon  ullo  ex.  aquore  cernea 
tluia  dotnuni  tardis  decedere  plaustra  juvencis. 

GBOtlO.ii.  ^3. 

Fat  crumbling  earth  is  fitter  for  the  plough, 
l>utrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  below : 
For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil. 
Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 
No  land  for  seed  like  this,  no  fields  aSord 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lard  : 
'  No  toiling  teams  from  harvest  labour  come 
So  late  at  night,  so  heavy  laden  home. 

DsTbEit,  280. 

Therefore,  as  Virgil  goes  on,  ground  where  wood 
has  grown,  and  the  leaves,  &c.  have  rotted,  though 
of  an  unpromising  appeitrance,  proves  fruitful  when 
turned  up.— 

At  rudis,  enituit,  impuho  vomere  campus. 

While  shines  Ihe  new-turn'd  soil  bene&lh  th*  invading  share. 
Wabton,  366.' 
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47-  There  are  minda,  as  well  as  lands,  of  so  harsh 
and  crabbed  a  disposition  that  little  can  be  made  of 
tbem. 

Saint  autora  lellus,  et  (juae  perbibetur  aniara, 
Fragibus  infelix  :  ea  nee  laansuescit  arando, 
N«c  Baccho  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  serrat. 

Geobc.  ii.  t38. 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  bow, 
Nor  will  be  tam'd  or  mended  with  the  plough. 
Sweet  grapes  degeu'rate  there;  and  fruits,  declin'd 
Prom  their  first  fiav'rous  taste,  renounce  their  kind. 

Detdxm,  ASSi 

48<  A  genius  forward,  and  early  ripe,  seldom,  in 
the  end,  answers  expectation.  Vir^I  has  observed 
the  same  thing  of  land,  which  throws  forth  corn  too 
strong  at  first. — 

Ah!  niminm  ne  sit  mihi  fertilis  ilia, 

Nea  se  prevalidam  primii  ost^dat  uislis ! 

Gbo»g.  ii.  252. 

Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast. 
{.est  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lort. 

DmT&M,  341. 

49-  Tbe  character  of  a  universal  scholar  is  apt 
to  dazzle  tbe  sight  and  to  attract  ambition.  But  a 
greater  progress  is  made  in  literature,  when  every 
man  takes  his  part,  and  cultivates  that  part  tho- 
roughly with  all  his  powers.— 


—Laudato  ingentia  rura ; 


Exiguum  colito^— 

GioEO.  ii,  41S. 
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To  larger  vineyards  praise  and  wonder  yield ; 
But  cultivate  a  small  and  manageable  field. 

Wabtok,  495. 

50.  Inventors  and  projectors,  however  wild  and 
visionary, '  often  afford  matter,  which  a  wise  man 
will  know  how  to  qualify  and  turn  to  use,  though 
they  did  not. — See  Account  of  Settlements  in 
America,  i.  6S. 

S\.  When  a  hogshead  of  sugar  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  fermentation  over  the  fire,  a  piece  of  butter, 
no  bigger  than  a  nut,  will  aliay  and  quiet  it  in  a 
moment.  A  tea-spoonful  of  oil  quieted  the  ruffled 
surface  of  near  half  an  acre  of  water  in  a  windy  day, 
and  rendered  it  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass.  See  Dr. 
Tranklin's  account,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixiv.  part  ii. — Like 
the  Divine  Spirit,  oil  acts  as  a  bond  of  peace  to  the 
whole  mass  which  la  under  its  influenpe. 

j2.  The  note  of  the  cuckoo,  though  uniform, 
always  gives  pleasure,  because  it  reminds  us  that 
summer  is  coming.  But  that  pleasure  is  mixed 
with  melancholy,  because  we  reflect,  that  what 
is  coming  will  soon  be  going  again.  This  is  the 
consideration  which  embitters  every  sublunary  en- 
joyment!— Let  the  delight  of  my  heart  then  be 
in  thee,  O  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things,  with 
whom  alone  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of 
changing ! 

53.  The  world  twines  itself  about  the  soul,  as  a 
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serpent  doth  aboat  an' eagle,  to  hinder  its  flight  up* 
ward,  and  sting  it  to  death. 

54.  "  The  affected  gaiety  of  a  wicked  man  is  like 
"  the  flowdry  surface  of  Moont  ^tna,  beneath  which 
"materials  are  gathering  for  an  eruption,  that  will 
"  one  day  reduce  all  its  beauties  to  ruin  and  desola- 
"  tion." — Irene. 

55.  The  Christian  traveller,  in  his  journey  throogh 
the  desert,  like.  HassaD,  must  be  always  azeake  and 
upon  the  watch. 

At  tbat  dead  hour- the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 
If  ikugbt  of  rest  I  find,  upon  iny  sleep ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 

GoLLiss'3  Eel.  iit 

56.  So  manifold  are  the  diseases  to  which  the 
body  of  man  is  become  subject,  that,  in  a  treatise  of 
a  Dr.  Richard  Banister,  1 1 3  diseases  are  mentioned, 
as  inddent  to  the  eyes  and  eyelids  only.  See  fitog. 
Brit.-; — Whether  the  mind's  eye  be  liable  to  fewer, 
may  be  questioned. 

57.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  re- 
present and  produce  in  man  a  .death  to  sin,  and  ^ 
resuiTe<;tion  to  righteousness.- — When  the  sun  re- 
cedes from  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  brings  on 
the  lall  of  the  leaf,  with  a  general  withering  and 
seeming  extinction  of  the  vegetable  life  during  the 
dead  of  winter ;  and,  when  in  his  annual  motion  he 
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rises  again  towards  our  hemisphere,  nature  feels  a 
kind  of  resurrection. — Heyljn's  lectures,  ii.  4S9. 

58.  It  is  with  ft  Christian,  as  with  the  Sicilian 
Tines.—"  An  old  proprietor,"  says  Swinburne,  "in- 
"  formed  me,  that  the  strength  of  the  liquor  de- 
"  peoded  on  the  close  pruning  of  the  vine." — Tra- 
vels in  the  Sicilies,  ii.  240.  sect.  53. 

59.  Dr.  Johnson  thus  speaks  of  hi^  sitsatioD  at 
Rausay :  *'  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality  amidst  the 
"  winds  and  waters  fills  the  imagination  with  a 
"  delightful  conbruiety  of  images :  without  is  the 
"  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  bil- 
"  lows  and  the  howling  storoi :  within  is  plenty 
"  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and 
"  the  dance !"  Apply  this  to  the  state  of  a  good 
man's  mind  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  world,  "re- 
"  joicing  at  tribtilatioa."    So  sings  a  poet,  of  coii' 

.  Til  the  worm  blue  in  the  poor  herdiman's  hut,  - 
That,  when  the  storm  bowls  o'er  his  hnmble  thfttch. 
Brightens  his  clay-built  walls,  and  cheers  his  soul. 

CovNT  or  Nareoknz,  act.iv.  sc.  4. 

60.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  suppress  a.  conceit, 
^hich  tickles  bis  own  fancy,  though  he  be  sure  to 
ftafier  by  the  publication  of  iL  Owen,  the  ejA' 
grammatist,  had  expectations  from  an  uncle  who 
was  a  Papist ;  bat  he  could  not  resist  the  charm  ctf 
the  following  satirical  distich : 
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An  fuerit  Ptinu  Rom«/^ub  jodios  lii  «M; 
rStmoMM  Roma  nemo  fuisse  n«gat. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  book  was  put  into 
the  Index  Expurgatoriusy  and  poor  Owen  put  out 
of  his  uncle's  will. 


PARADISE. 

How-beautiful  this  of  Shak^peare ! — 

CoDiideration,  like  an  angel,  came 

And  whipp'd  th' offending  Adam  out  of  him; 

Leaving  hit  body  like  a  Paradiie, 

T  Dnvelop  (tbd  eontnin  celeilial  ipirin. 

PARTY. 

1.  In  proselyting  men  to  a  party,  one  coavert 
is  employed  to  roake  more  from  among  his  old 
friends  and  connexions ;  somewhat  In  the  maaoer 
in  which  wild  gazelles  are  caught,  by  sending  into 
the  herd  one  already  taken  and  tamed,  with  a  noose 
so  £utened  to  his  hortu,  as  to  entai^le  the  anioial 
that  first  approaclMB  to  oppose  him.  Gold3ii)itli» 
iit.  86. 

3.  One  i6  apt  sOtnettoies  to  wonder,  why  the  dm- 
racters,  sayings,  and  writings  of  some  men  stand  so 
high  ID  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  others.  The 
phtenomeoot)  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  following  observatioQ  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  >-* 
"  It  is  probable,"  says  be,  "  there  is  not  in  the 
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'  creation  an  animal  of  more  itnportfuice  to  a  goose 
'  than  a  gander." 


PATIENCE. 

I .  A  surgeon  is  never  more  calm  and  free  from 
passion  than '  when  he  is  about  to  lance  a  swelling, 
or  to  perform  an  amputation.  If  be  were  not  so, 
he  would  be  likely  to  miscarry  in  the  operation,  and 
to  kill  instead  of  curing  his  patient.  Let  this  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  clergyman  reproving,  or  in- 
flicting ecclesiaatipal  censures. — Ut  ad  urendum  et 
secandum,  sic  et  ad  hoc  gemts  castigandi  rard  invitigue 
veniajnus.  Ira  procul  abstt,  cum  qud  nihil  rectcjkri, 
nihil  considerate  potest.  Cic.  Off.  i.  sect.  38.  ,  Like 
the  incision  knife,  and  the  caustic,  let  this  species 
of  chastisement  be  rarely  and  untrillingly  resorted 
to:  in  all  events  let  it  be 'inflicted  without  anger, 
which  in  all  things  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
propriety  and  deliberation. — See  Arnold  on  Ecclus. 
XX.  I. 

S.  The  portraits  of  a  man  of  wealth,  a  man  of 
pleasure,  and  a  man  of  power,  do  not  excite 
our  envy.  Why  then  should  the  originab,  which 
are  made  of  as  corruptible  materials,  which  pass 
away  like  shadows,  and  last  not  so  long  as  their 
pictures? 

3.  Afflictions,  when  accompanied  with  -grace, 
alter  their  nature,  as  wormwood,  eaten  with  bread 
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will  lose  its  bitterness.  See  Arbatbnot  on  Aliment, 
p.  15. 

4.  The  bark  of  a  tree  contains  an  oily  juic^ 
which,  when  it  is  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  ex- 

'  haled  by  tbe  sun,  renders  ,  the  plant  evergreen. 
Sucb  is  the  state  of  the  man  whose  virtue  is  proof 
agunst  the  scorching  heats  of  temptation  and  perse- 
CQ^on :  he  is  "  like  a  green  olive-tree,"  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple ;  "  his  leaf  shall  not  wither." 

5.  Women  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  of  a  more  delicat*  frame  than  men; 
yet,  in  the  primitive  times,  they  went  unhurt  through 
the  hottest  flames  of  persecution :  as  tbe  utmost 
force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to  destroy  the 
structure  of  the  tenderest  plant,  and  the  linea- 
ments of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strongest 
decoction. 

6.  An  Italian  bishop,  who  had  endured  much 
persecution  with  a  calm  unruflied  temper,  was  asked 
by  a  friend  how  he  attained  to  such  a  mastery  of 
himself.  "  By  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes," 
said  he.  "  I  firat  look  up  to  heaven,  as  the  place 
"  whither  X  am  going  to  live  for  ever :  I  next  look 
"  down  upon  tbe  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a 
"  space  of  it  will  soon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or 
."  want.  I  tb«i  look  round  me,  and  think  bow  many 
"  are  iar  more  wretched  than  I  am." 

7.  Regner  Lodbrog,  imprisoned  ib  a  loathsome 
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duf^MO,  ud  condenued  to  be  dntrojwd  by  ve- 
nomoua  serpents,  solaced  bis  desperate  situation  bj 
recollecting  and  reciting  the  glorious  exploits  of 
his  past  life.— The  soul,  confined  in  its  prison, 
tbe  body,  ud  infested  by  destructive  possioos, 
should  support  nod  comfort  itself,  by  recollectiag 
•nd  c^bratiug  tbe  triu»pbB  of  its  Redeemer,  set 
forth  in  tbe  Puiou  *■  so  Paul  aud  Silas.— See  Tay- 
lor's Holy  Dying,  ob  i'd/ience— the  case  of  the 
Gladiatort. 

8.  The  cross  which  is  laid  upon  os  must  be  borne : 
if  we  are  impatient,  we  lose  tbe  fruit  of  it;  but 
if  we  accept  it  willingly,  and  bear  k  with  patjeoce 
aod  me^  resignation,  it  b  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
ft  putushmcnt  of  our  own  indictioo. 


PIETY. 

As  drawn  by  Fenelon  in  a  litter  to  bis  pu- 
pil, the  Duke  of  Burgundy— (tf  whose  devotion 
people  hwJ  said  it  was  "  toniire,  scrupukun,  et  qui 
"  iie*t  pas  a$sez  proportionnie  A  ton  place :"  Melan- 
<jicdy,  fiill  of  tcroples,  not  sufficiently  adapted  taint 
sitvation^^"  jS'i  vous  voules  faire  honmeur  k  votre 
fieti,  voue  ne  sauries  trap  la  rendre  deuce,  simple, 
*'  commode,  lociale." — If  you  wish  to  do  honour 
to  your  piety,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  ren- 
der it  sweet  and  simple,  afiable  and  social. — See 
Maury,  443. 
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*  PLEASURE. 

1.  Surrounded  with  all  Uie  gaieties  and  gloria 
of  the  court  of  France,  MaintenoB  and  Pompa- 
dour both  experienced  the  depredations  of  malao- 
cboly ;  and  declared  tbey  were  not  the  happy  per- 
lons  tbey  Beemed  to  be,  and  lint  "  in  all  statef 
"  of  life  there  was  a  frightful  void."  The  retreaU 
of  St  Cyr  and  Bellevue  were  the  places  in  which 
(if  ever)  they  tasted  happiness.  Ano.  Re^ster, 
1766.  Memoirs  of  Mad.  Pompadour.  Sec  a  letter 
of  lady  M.  W.  Montague,  in  which  abe  extols  tbs 
superior  felicity  of  s  milkmaid.  Those  tesUwooiai 
are  curious,  and  worth  noting. 

S.  A  child  is  eagpr  to  have  any  toy  be  aeei ;  but 
throws  it  away  at  the  sight  of  another,  and  is  equally 
"  eager  to  iiave  that.  We  are  most  of  us  ehibknif 
through  life ;  and  only  change  one  toy  for  another, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

3.  Tbey  who  would  enjoy  health  and  strength, 
should  follow  the  rule  prescribed  by  Constwitine  in 
the  education  of  his  sons :  CoDSult  in  your  nonrisl^ 
inent  only  the  wants  of  nature,  and  seek  only  in 
the  toils  of  the  body  the  relaxation  of  the  mind. 
But  nrast  of  our  amusements  now  are  of  tiie  sedea- 
tary  kind,  cards,  &c.  and  journeys  are  peribrmed  ia 
the  easiest  vehicles. 

4*  Feo[^e  wi^  for  great  estatas,  generally,  that 
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they  may  be  enabled  by  tbem  to  live  a  life  of  indul- 
gence, and  follow  tbeir  diversiona;  which  was  the 
very  idea  formed  of  this  matter  by  the  boy,  wbo 
said,  that  if  he  bad  the  'squire's  estate,  he  would 
eat  fat  bacon  and  swing  all  day  on  farmer  Hoi' 
son's  gate. — For  tbe  different  ideas  of  people  of 
pleasure,  Selden  tells  of  tbe  boy,  who  said,  if  he 
were  a  lord,  be  would  have  a  great  whip  as  cried 
slash. 

5.  Tbe  colliers,  in  tbe  north  of  England,  pass 
most  of  their  time  underground.  When  they  emerge 
into  day-light,  the  only  thing  tbey  take  any  pleasure 
in  -is  cock-Jighting — as  if  tbe  sun  and  air  bad  been 
made  for  no  other  purpose. 

6.  Let  ua  think  of  tbe  most  exquisite  spiritual  plea- 
sures we  ever  felt  on  earth,  and  reflect,  that  those 
pleasures  will  be  eternal  in  heaven ! 

Th«  gentle  (pring,  that  but  salutes  us  here. 
Inhabits  thtrt,  and  courti  tfaem  all  tbe  jesr. 

7.  We  are  so  made  as  to  be  always  pleased  with 
somewhat  in  prospect,  however  distant  or  however 
trivial.  Hence  the  pleasures  of  planting,  sowing, 
building,  raising  a  family,  educating  children,  &c 
Tbe  advancement  of  our  minds  in  this  world,  to- 
wards that  perfection  of  which  tbey  are  to  be  pos- 
sessed ID  the  next,  should  be  tbe  grand  object  of 
our  attention. 

8.  The  Spartans  wished  to  their  enemies,,  that 
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they  inigbt  be  seized  with  a  huaiour  of  building,  aod 
keep  a  race  of  horses :  the  Cretans,  that  they  mi^t 
be  delighted  with  some  evil  custom. — See  Wanley, 
137.  Because  he,  whom  pleasure  lays  bold  of, 
.'  will  soon  be  impoteat  and  of  no  effect. 

PLURALITIES. 

An  ingenioas  French  author  (Boursault)'  relates 
the  following  story. — An  Abb6,  who  had  no  prefer- 
ment, exclaiming  one  day  to  fioileau  against  plurali- 
ties— "  Is  it  possible,"  says  the  ecclesiastic,  "that  the 
"  people,  you  named,  who  have  the  reputation  of 
'*  being  very  learned  men,  and  are  such  in  reality, 
"  should  be  mistaken  in  their  opinion?  Unless  these 
"  would  absolutely  oppose  the  doctrine  laid  doiyn  by 
"  the  apostles,  and  the  directions  of  councils,  must 
"  they  not  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  holdings 
"  several  livings  at  the  same  dme  is  sinful  ?  I  myself 
"  am  in  holy  orders,  and,  be  it  said  without  vanity, 
"of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Touraine.  It  lie- 
"  comes  a  man  of  high  birth  to  make  a  6gare  snit- 
"  able  to  it,  aod  yet,  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  I  can 
"  get  an  abbey,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  only 
"  1000  crowns,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied ;  apd 
'*  bti  assured,'  that  nothing  shall  tempt  nle  :to  (dter 
- "  my  resolution." — Some  time  ^er,  an  abbey  of - 
:  7000  crot^'ns  a  year  -  being  vacant,  bis  brother,  de- 
'  aired  it  for  him,  and  was  gratified  in  bia  request. 
The  winter  tbllowing  be  got  another  of  still  greater 
Value;  and  ai third  being  vacaiit,  b^  solidted  very 
strongly '  for  &is  also,  dnd  t^ituned  it.    Boiieau, 
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tamriog  of  tiiese  preferments,  went  And  paid  bis 
friend  %  visit.  "  Mr  Abbe,"  says  he,  "  where  is 
"  now  that  aeuoQ  <^  ioaocence  and  candour,  ib 
"  which  you  dedared  that  pluralisbi  hacarded  their 
"  souls  greatly  P"  "  Ah !  good  Boileau,"  replied  the 
abb£,  "  did  you  but  know  how  much  pluralities  con- 
"  tribute  towards  living  well !" — "  I  am  io  no  doubt 
"  of  that,"  replied  Boileau ;  "  but  of  what  service 
"  are  they,  goad  abb^,  towards  dyii^  well  ?" 

POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

Plants  have  their  atmospheres  formed  of  par- 
ticles emitted  from  them  on  all  sides.  These  atmo- 
spheres have  various  effects  on  those  "wha  stay  in 
them :  some  refresh  the  spirHs,  and  enliven  a  man ; 
others  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  vapours ;  and  a  third 
sOrt  laj  him  asleep.  Thus  his  exactly  with  men, 
aod  with  books.  It  is  reported,  that  in  Brasil  there 
are  trees,  which  kill  those  that  sit  undtf  their  shade 
in  a  few  hours.  Beware  of  pestilential  authors  apd 
their  works. 

POMFRET. 

An  oM  womM,  who  aknmei  tfat  bonM  ajid  pfc- 
turet  at  Towcstter,  expressed  hontif  la  diae  re- 
oiaTkaUe  worda :  "  That  is  sir  Robert  Faraidr :  he 
"  lived  in  the  oountry,  took  «ara  of  bis  est^e,  buMt 
**  this  bouse,  aad  paid  to  «t ;  aoaiMged  well,  saved 
"  mtioVf,  «id  died  neb.~-'^Th0t  is  bn  son ;  lie 
"  was  made  a  loti,  wA  a  plftot  «t  i06ui%  Bptnt 
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"  ids-estate,  and  died  a  beggar  !"     A  very  condse, 
but  full  and  itrikbg  account. 


PREACHING. 

I.  A  chui^  stocked  with  unpreaching  divines 
-is  like  tbe  city  of  Nibas  in  the  neighbdurliood  of 
'niesaatoiiica  in  Macedonia,  where,  £lian  tells  us, 
the  cocks  were  all  dumb.     Lib.  xv.  cap.  20. 

3.  It  is  as  necessary  for  a  preacher,  in  tbe  com- 
position of  his  sermon,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  his  audience,  as  tt  is  for 
ftn  archer  to  choose  bis  arrows  with  an  eye  to  tbe 
wind  and  weather. 

9.  -Preachers  would  do  eminent  service  to  religion, 
i^  instead  of  labouring  to  prove  plain  pointe,  which 
nobody  disputes,  such  as  the  obligations  of  duty, 
diey  would  employ  their  powers  in  stating  its  mea- 
sures,  discovering  tbe  various  ways  men  have  of 
eluding  it,  and  showing  them  their  cooiformity  or 
nonconformity  to  it. 

4.  The  attofj^rie  tweaking  is  oftft  thing,  that  of 
pennamn  anotiier.  The  prudent  and  afiectieaalis 
address  of.  a  parent  or  a  friend,  however  plain  and 
unpolished,  will  do  more  towards  inclining  the ' 
«i#i,  than  all  the  tropes  and  figures,  the  lo^c  and 
rhetoric,  of  tbe  schools. 

5.  "SearMtttty^ing,**  wys  Dt.  Trapp,  "has  <rf 
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"  late  years  been  more  prejudicial  to  religion,  than' 
"  tbe  neglect  of  the  theological  part  of  it,  properly  so 
"  called  :  and  it  is  very  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that 
**  some  writers,  even  of  our  own  church,  out  o_f 
"  an  undue  fervour  in  opposing  some  erroneous 
"  doctrines  of  Calvin,  have  run  into  the  other 
"  extreme,  and  have  too  little  regarded  the  neces- 
"  sary  doctrines  of  religion."  Pref.  to  Preservative, 
p.  5. 

6.  To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are 
called,  i.  e.  sermons  upon  virtues  and  vices,  without 
inculcating  those  great  Scripture  truths  of  redemption, 
grace,  &c.  which  alone  can  incite  and  enable  us  to 
forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness,  what  is  it 
but  to  put  together  the  wheels,  and  set  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring,  which  is  to  make 
Ihem  all  go? 

7-  St.  AusUn  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  ab- 
«tain  from  all  ornaments  of  style,  because  St  Paul 
said,  that  he  preached  tbe  Gospel  "  not  with  the  en- 
*'  ticing  words  of  man*8  wisdom."  Non  pratemdtto 
istos  numeros  clausularum. — I  do  not  neglect  the 
-  music  of  my  periods.— He  studied  to  make  his  lan- 
guage sweet  and  harmonioas.— See  Donne's  Ser- 
mons, p.  48. 

Si.  TuUy's  censure,  passed  o|i  immoral  phibso- 
pbers,  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  wicked  clergymen.  Ut  enim,  si  grammaticum 
M  pr^-esmt  gtfti^iam  barbari  hqmtur;  out  ti  ab- 
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surdi  canat  it,  qui  se  haberi  veiit  ^usicutn,  hao 
turphr  sit,  qmdAn  eoipso  peccet,  cujus  profitetur 
icientiam :  sic philosopkus  in  vitee  ratione  pcccatis,  hoe 
turpior  est,  quad  in  officio,  cujmmagister  esse  volt, 
labitur;  artemque  vita  prqfesfiu,  delinquil  invitd. — 
See  tbe  whole  passive — Tust.  Quasi,  lib,  ii.  sect.  4. 
noD  procul  ab  init.  Glasg.  p.  58.— As  a  grammariaD, 
who  sitould  spe&k  barbarous  language,  or  a  musician, 
who  should  sing  out  of  tune,  would  be  the  more 
despicable  for  failing  in  the  very  art  in  whjch.be 
professed  to  excel;  so  the  philosopher,  whoseco'n- 
duct  is  vicious  or  iipmorat,  becomes  an  object  of 
greater  disgrace;  since,  while  iuculcating  the  duti^ 
of  life,  he  fails  in. their  performance ;  and,  under- 
takiag  to  reform  the  lives  of  others,  sins  in  the  regun 
latioQ  of  his  own. 

9.  Terse  moral  essays,  opposed  to  the, overflow- 
ings  of  ungodliness,  remind,  one  of  the  Chinese^' 
who,  in,  tempestuous  weather,  throw  feathers  into 
the  sea,  to  quiet  the  storm,  and  drive  away  the 
devil.  See  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  by  LdckmaD. 
ii.  58. 

10.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  tbe  Atbeauns, 
that  tbey  bad  a  law  among  them,  obliging  every 
man,  who  foutid  a  stranger  that  had  lost  big  way,  to 
direct  him  into  it  again.  A  Christian  is  under  obli- 
{^tidn,  by  the  divine  law,  to  do  tbe  same  in  spi- 
rituals. 

U.  At  tbe  critic^  Dumunt  of  that  night,  whea 
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ootmt  Lestock,  id  1741,  was  going  to  coaduct  the 
princess  Elixdbetb  to  the  palice,  to  dethrone  tbe 
regent,  and  put  her  in  possession  of  tbe  Ruuian 
empire,  fear  preponderated,  and  the  prioce&s  refused 
to  Mt  out.  The  count  then  drew  from  bis  pocket 
two  carda,  on  one  of  which  she  was  represented  on- 
der  tbe  tonsure  in  a  convent,  and  himself  on  a 
scaffold  :  on  the  other,  she  appeared  ascending  tbe 
tiwone,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He 
Hid  both  before  her,  and  bade  her  cboose  her  site* 
ation.  She  chose '  the  throne,  and  before  Doom- 
ing was  empress  of  alt  the  Russias.  A  preacher 
should  take  the  same  method  with  lus  people,  which 
the  oount  took  with  the  princess.  Before  the  eyes 
e(  ttiose  who  halt  between  God  and  tbe  world, 
through  fear  or  any  other  motive,  should  be  placed 
'  pictures  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of 
bell.  It  remains  <Mily  for  them  to  choose  right, 
and  proceed  to  action.  Success  will  be  tbe  conse- 
quence. 

IS.  Wbeo  the  Ronnns  heard  Ciocre,  says  FeBr> 
Ion,  they  cried  out,  O  le  bel  orateur !  O  what  a 
fine  orator!  But  when  the  Athenians  heard  De- 
Uostbenes,  tbey  called  oat,  Aliens,  bottom  PhiS^! 
— Come  on,  down  witli  Philip !  Ttie  difference  be* 
tween  the  eloquence  of  the  Grecian  and  that  of  ^ 
Roman  orator  is  here  expressed  ki  a  manner  eqoaUy> 
jadklous  fmd  Ifrely :  and  this  is  the  true  criterion  of 
a  sermon,  as  well  as,  of  an  oration.  Tbe  exclamation 
of  the  audience  should  be,  not,  O  le  bel  orateur ! 
tot,  AlbMt,  buttons  Pmtifftl  LemsMlacksucfaa 
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ptunwt,  ftttcb  wi  t^p^ite,  such  w  ervor  ;  let  us  0|tf 
pose  the  n'«rAi',  tbe^;&»/i,  sad  the  4ffi^l  ■'  XkoooBtbenn 
tbciP«ft>re  is  the  fwtbor  wbo  should  be  studwd  »d4 
inutfttcd  by  pi^cbws. 

PREDESTINATION. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  Christians  would 
apply  themselves  to  obey  the  Gospel,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring, to  discover  tjie  designs  of  God  coDCern- 
ing  man  before  man  was  created,  or  the  precise 
manner  in  wbicb  he  touches  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  converted.  Salvation  may  be  obtained  without 
knowledge  of  this  sort :  besides,  the  wit  of  man 
.may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  may  be 
started  on  every  sidf  of  these  questions ;  upon  which, 
obscure  and'  intricate  as  they  are,  if  decisions  are 
made  and  enforced  as  articles  of  faith,  schisms  and 
factions  must  ensue.  But  the  misdiief  is  done,  and 
there  is  no  remedy ;  divines  are  therefore  obKged  to 
explain  their  own  sentiments,  and  oppugn  those  of 
their  adversaries,  respectively,  as  well  as  they  are 
able.  Thus  strifes  are  increased,  time  lost,  and 
edification  neglected. 

PRINGLE  (Sir  John.) 

He  was  particularty  land  oi  bishop  Pearce's 
Comraetttary  aod  Netes.  He  was  brougM  up'  iii 
principles  of  virtue  and  pmty ;  he  was  seduced  to 
deism,  biit  brought  back  again  by  ait  aMMtive  cod- 
sideration  of  the  evidence ;  aai  teflUd  by  dlecovtiv' 
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ing  that  tb6  docUine  of  the  Trinity  made  do  part  of 
tlie  Scriptures;  that  the  mercy  of  God  was  not 
confined  to  a  few,  exclusive  of  otliers  ;  and  that  future 
punishmenta  were  not  eternal. — See  Kippis  s  account 
prefixed  to  his  Speeches.  This  is  a  way  of  mailing 
matters  easy:  a  man  strikes  out  of  the  Gospel  what 
be  does  not  like,  and  then  is  graciously  pleased  to 
profess  himself  a  believer  of  the  rest.  After  this 
fashion,  the  religion  certainly  bids  fair  to  become 
umoersaL  "  Thus,"  says  Kippis,  "  he  added  ano* 
"  ther  name  to  the  catalogue  of  the  esceltent  and 
"judicious  persons  who  have  gloried  in  being  rational 
'^  Christians. '" 

PROSPERITY. 

1.  Prosperity  too  oflen  has  the  same  effect  on  a 
Christian,  that  a  calm  at  sea  bath  on  a  Dutch  ma- 
rioer,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  in  those  circum- 
stances, ties  up  the  rudder,  gets  drunk,  and  goes  to 
sleep. 

S.  lo  describing  SallusI,  at  one  time  the  loud  ad* 
vocate  of  public  spirit,  and  afterwards  sharing  in  the 
robberies  of  Csesar,  Warburton  expresses  this  varia- 
tion of  character  by  the  following  imagery  : 
'  "  No  sooner  did  the  wa^m  aspect  of  good  fortune 
";shine  out  again,  but  all  those  exalted  ideas  of  vir- 
"  tue  and  hooour,  raised,  like  a  beautiful  kind  of 
"  frost 'Work,  in  tiie  cold  season  of  adversity,  dis- 
"isolved  asd  dUpppeared." 
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PROVIDENCE. 

1.  Sometimes  it  pleasetli  God  to  punish  men  for 
smaller  sins  in  this  life ;  which  would  nut  be,  unless 
greater  puaishnaents  were  prepared  for  greater  sins 
ID  the  Dext.  There  must  either  be  a  future  day  of 
judgement  and  retribution,  or  no  God  who  governs 
.tbe  world. 

S.  There  is  a  certain  part  in  the  great  drama, 
which  God  intends  each  of  ua  to  act;  but  we  often 
take  a  fancy  to  change  it  for  some  other,  by  which 
means  we  become  miserable  or  ridiculous.  "  It  is 
"  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says  Swift,  "  Umt  no  man 
"  ever  made  an  ill  6gure  who  understood  his  own 
"talents,  nor  a  good  one  who.  mistook  tbem." — 
See  Ascham,  p.  1 66. 

3.  The  schemes  of  worldly  politicians  are  so  many 
spiders'  webs,  which,  when  woven  nith  infinite  care 
and  pains,  are  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  by  providence, 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

Omnia  sunt  hotninum  tenui  p^ndentia  filo, 
Et  subito  casu,  quo  valuere,  ruuiit. 

Ovid. 
Hung  on  n  tbread,  man's  perishable  pride 
Trembles,  and  falls  as  fate  and  chance  decide. 

4.  What  inextricable  confusion  must  the  world 
for  ever  have  been  in,  but  for  the  variety. which  we 
find  to  obtain  in  tbe  faces,  tbe  voices,  aod  the  band- 
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wridDgs  of  mea !  No  security  of  person,  no  certaioty 
of  possession,  no  justice  between  tnan  and  man,  no 
distinction  between  good  and  bad,  friends  and 'foes, 
lather  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  male  and  female. 
All  would  have  been  exposed  to  malice,  fraud,  for- 
gery, and  lust.  But  now,  every  man's  ftee  can  di- 
stinguish him  in  the  light,  bis  vcuce  in  the  dark,  and 
hia  hand-writing  can  speak  for  him  tlxHigh  absent, 
and  be  bis  witness  to  all  generations.  Did  this 
happen  by  chance,  or  is  it  not  a  manifest,  as  well 
as  aa  admirable,  indication  of  a  divine  superintend-  - 
enee?  See  Derbam,  i.  310. 

5.  When  we  peruse  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  behold  the  working  of  Providence  in 
every  event  The  history  of  other  nations  would 
appear  in  the  same  light,  if  the  same  person  were 
to  write  it,  and  unfold  in  like  manner  the  f^ouads 
and  reasons  of  his  proceeding  with  them.  At 
present  we  must  learn  as  much  as  we  can,  by  an 
application  of  parallel  cases.  So  wit^  regard  to  io" 
difiduaU. 

6.  We  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  a  cause  is 
good,  when  its  patrons  are  victorious,  and  have  the 
disposition  of  things  in  their  bands.  Cicero,  plead- 
ing before  Cssw,  for  the  recall  of  U^ius,  says,  that, 
while  the  civil  war  was  carrying  on,  Causa  turn  dubia, 
qudd  erat  atiquid  in  utrdque  parte,  quod  prolnai 
potKt :  nunc  meUer  certi  en  juAearuia  est,  qmam 
etiam  M  a^treeriitt.  The  cause  was  then  dcwbtfal, 
since  ttwr&  was,  in  «eeh  psirty,  soaMthkig  to  claJBi 
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our  approbation :  but  now  undoubtedly  that  cause 
must  be  considered  as  the  better,  in  whose  l«vour 
Heaven  itself  has  declared. 

7.  "  Such  a  respect,"  says  Plutarch,  "  had  Uie 
"  Romans  for  religion,  that  they  made  all  their 
"  affairs  de[>end  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 
"  never  suffering,  no,  not  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
"  the  least  n^Iect  or  contempt  of  their  ancient  ritea, 
"  or  oracles ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  it  was  Of 
'*  much  greater  intportance  to  the  public  wel&re, 
*'  that  their  magistrates  and  generals  should  reve- 
"  fence  and  obey  the  gods,  than  if  they  cooquereti 
"  and  subdued  their  enemies."  In  Vtt^  MarcelK 
iii.  141. 

PROVOCATIONS 

TO    BE   AVOIPED. 

It  was  well  said  by  Dr.  Wichcot — "  If  I  provoke 
"  a  man,  be  is  the  worse  for  my  company :  if  I  suffer 
"  myself  to  be  provoked  by  him,  t  shall  be  the  worse 
"  for  his." 

RECTITUDE. 

Mr.  Harm  observes,  from  M.  AntoniatK^  that 
rectUudfi  is  ascribed  to  actions,  as  deoo^oj^  the  di- 
rectnewof  th^  pr^grevskin  rigbt^onwardf  aiidqUote» 
from  a  90ooet  of  Milton — 
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Vet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will ;  nor  bale  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up,anil  steer 
Right  onward.— 


Three  Discourses,  306. 


RELIGION. 

*'  Religion,  viewed  at  a  proper  pojat  of  sight, 
hath  a  very  beautiful  face.  It  is  innocent,  and 
very  careful  not  to   liurt  any  body,  or,  doing  it 

'*  inadvertently,  is  uneasy  till  it  hath  made  him 
amends.  It  always  means  well,  and  dues  as  well 
as  ever  it  can.  If  it  offends,  it  wants  to  be  re- 
conciled; confesses  its  faults,  prays  to  be  forgiven, 
is  df^sirous  to  be  informed;  is  less  adventurous; 
more  circumspect;  sensible  of  its  own  frailty  ;  for- 
gives every  body  ;  abounds  in  good  will ;  delights 
in  good  offices  ;  keeps  itself  clean  ;  is  pleased  with 
itself;  looks  cheerful ;    is  cheerful  I  Why,    then, 

"  will  any  one  be  so  indiscreet,  as  to  dress  this  lovely 
form  in  such  a  frightful  manner,  as  to  terrify  the 
beholder,  instead  of  inviting  him  to  embrace  it?" 

— Dr.  Newton's  Sermon  on  the  Ministerial  Duty, 

p.  30. 


RETIREMENT. 

1.  The  din  of  politics  in  all  companies  makes  one 
sotnetimes  envy  the  Carthusian  monks,  of  whom  it 
is  said — *'  They  led  a  life  of  tranquillity  amidst,  the 
''general  tumults  which  distracted  the  rest  of  the 
"  world,  of  which  they  hardly  heard  the  rumour ; 
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*'  and  knew  nothing  of  the  mighty  sovereigns  of  the 
"  earth,  but  by  name,  when  they  prayed  for  them." 
*— Volt.  Hist  iv.  1S8. 

3.  The  following  simile  of  the  same  writer^  upon 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind,  is  extremely  just  and 
beautiful. — "  The  artificers  and  merchants,  whose 
"  humble  station  had  protected  them  fit>m  the  am- 
"  bitious  fury  of  the  great,  were  like  ants,  who  dug 
"  themselves  peaceable  and  secure  habitations,  while 
"  the  eagles  and  vultures  of  the  world  were  tearing 
"  one  another.in  pieces."  in.  25. 

5.  The  retired  situation  of  the  old  solitary,  saints, 
and  their  moping  and  musing  way  of  life,  threw 
them  frequently  into  melancholy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  sometimes  into  phrensy.  and  madness;  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  heads  strong  enough  to  bear 
perpetual  solitude,  and  a  confinement  to  the  same 
iplace,  the  same  objects,  the- same  occopations,  and 
-the  same  little  circle  of  action;  and  when  to  all 
diis  is  added  want  of  proper  food  and  proper  sleep, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  a  man  lose  his  soises.  Jortin's 
Sermons,  iii.  S40. 

4.'  R^irement  is  necessary  at  times,  to  relieve 
firom  the  cares  of  life;  as  the  Indians,  in  some 
countries,  at  evening  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
■to  escape  from. the  musquitoes. — Mosety  on  Tropi- 
cal Diseases,  p.  20. 

N.  B.  When  a  man;  retreats  into  the  country  for 
health,  he  should  go  to  some  distance  from  the  usual 
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BCeM  (tf  Initiness,  mkI  cut  off  the  communiution 
with  care  and  anxiety.     Ibid.  39- 

9.  Though  retiremeot  is  my  dear  delight,  says 
Melmoth,  yet  upon  some  occasions  I  thiuk  I  have 
too  miichofit;  and  I  agree  with  Balzac,  "  Que  la 
"  solitude  est  certaiaeDaent  une  belle  chose ;  mab  il 
"  y  «  plaisir  d'avoir  quelqu'un  k  qui  oo  puisae  dire 
"  de  tems  en  tems,  que  la  solitude  est  une  belle  choie." 
Fitiosborn,  138.  Solitude  is  certainly  a  fine  thing; 
but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  bavtag  some  one  whom  we 
may  tell  from  time  to  time,  that  solitude  is  a  fine 
thing. — It  b  the  disadvantage  of  retirement  and  so- 
litude, thai  men  fall  into  errooeoos  and  fantastical 
opinions  and  systems,  for  want  of  sifting  and  proviog 
fchtiai  in  conversation  and  friendly  debate.  This  is 
w«ll  stated  in  Letter  Ixxiv.  p.  36J.  W.  Law  was  a 
rettarkahie  iotfance  of  it. 

6.  Conversation  should  certualy  be  aaore  practised 
thao  it  is,  on  subjects  of  science,  morality,  and  reli- 
pofK  The  leas  a  man  (nnvsrses,  the  less  be  wiil 
be  aite  to  oooverse.  Sdkirlc,  who  spent  three  years 
alone  in  the  island  of  Juan  Feroaades,  had  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech.  Tbuanus  used  to  say^ 
reading  was  oot  of  that  use  to  him  as  conveniog  with 
learned  men,  wbidi  he  did  daily.  Why  waa  the 
style  of  Sallust  artificial  and  dark,  when  that  of  Caaar 
and  Ciocro  was  natural  and  plain  P  Because  the  two 
latter,  by  being  accustomed  to  harac^ue  acoates  and 
popaler  •ssamhlieB,  gave  tbcBwelveB  to  use  such 
apeech  as  th»  maoMtt  tkatM  meU  uudtntand,  MMd'tbe 
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wiaett  best  aUvx :  whereas  Sallast  irrote  in  bis  study, 
and  from  books  oply.  Sir  John  Cheekei  id  Ascl»Bif 
p.  339.— Cited  also  by  lord  Monboddo. 


RICH  TO  ASSIST  THE  POOR. 

Epaminondas,  who  himself  had  nothing  to  ^ve, 
sent  a  friend  in  necessity  to  a  rich  citiien,  wittj  or- 
ders to  ask  1000  crowns  in  his  name.  His 'reason 
being  demanded  by  the  citiMn^-"  Why,"  said  Epa- 
minondas,  "  it  is  because  this  honest  man  is  poor, 
"  and  you  are  rich."— T^af  he  thought  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason. 

SAYINGS. 

1.  Adrian,  the  coadjutor  of  Ximenes  in  tbe  go- 
varnment  of  Castild,  was  much  disturbed  at  the  libels 
which  flew  about  agaimi  theoa.  XimeiKS  was  per- 
fectly easy.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we  take  the  liberty  to 
"  act,  others  will  take  the  liberty  to  talk,  and  wdte : 
*'  when  they  chai^  ua  falsely,  ws  may  laugh ;  when 
"  truly,  we  must  amend." 

fi.  Dr.  Green,  of  St  John's  College,  trying  to 
acute,  got  a  terrible  i«ll  biKkwards.  "  Why,  doctor," 
said  a  friend  who  was  with  him,  "  I  thought  yOu 
"had  understood  the  business  better."  "Oii,"rt- 
plied  the  doctor,  "I  have  the  theory  perfectly; 
"  I  want  nothing  bat  tbe  practioe."— Mow  naay  of 
as,  in  kiatters  of  a  much  higher  and  move  iiniMrtant 
<mti»e,  come  under  tbe  doctor's  predicatient! 
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'3.  "  You  have  the  word,  and  we  have  tbe  sword," 
said  Weston  to  the  reformed  divines  in  queen  Mary's 
time. 

4.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  reflection,  made  just  before 
he  expired,  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  every  man, 
when  tempted  to  bestow  upon  the  world,  or  any 
thing  in  it,  that  aSectbn  and  service  which  are  due 
to  God.—"  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
"  have  served  the  king,  h£  would  not  have  given  me 
"  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 

5.  To  those,  who  would  win  men  to  reli^on  by 
fire  and  faggot,  may  be  applied  tbe  remark  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  when  protector  Somerset  marched 
into  Scotland  with  18,000  men,  to  effect  a  marriage 

'  between  the  young  queen  of  that  kingdom '  and 
Edward  VI. — "  That  he  disliked  not  the  match,  but 
"bated  (be  maQoer  of  wooing." 

6.  A  person  coming  into  Melancthoo's  house, 
found  him  holding  a  book  with  one  hand,  and  rock- 
ing a  child  with  the  other.  Upon  his  expressing 
some  surprise,   Melancthoo  made  such  a  pious  dis- 

:  course  lo  him,  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the 
state  of  grace  in  which  children  are  with  God,  that 

.this  stinnger  went  away,  says  Bayle,  much  iiiore 
edified  than  be  came. 

.  7.  Vtry  striking  is  St.  Augustine's  reflection,  on 
the  effect  produced  by  our  Lord's  answer  to  those 
who  came  to  apprehend  him. — "  I  am  he.  Eyu  ity-u" 
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■  Quidjitdieaturutfacut,  guijudtcandug  hoc  fecit  f — 
How  will  he  act  as  a  judge,  who  acted  thus  at  a  cii- 
mioal ! 

8.  MelRDCtboD,  wbea  be  wOit  to  the  cdnferenees 
at  Spire,  in  1529.  made  a  little  jouraey  to  Bretten, 
to  we  bii  mother.  The  good  woman  ssked  bim, 
what  she  must  believe,  amidst  so  many  disputes? 
•nd  repeated  to  bim  ber  prayers,  which  coatainod 
aothiiifc  superetitiousii  "  Go  on,  mother,"  said  ho^ 
"  to  beliare  aod  pray  M  you  l»Te  done,  and  aever 
"  trouble  yourself  abeul  eootroveniea"-^tbB  adnca 
of  a  wise  and  a  good  man. 

9.  Three  or  foar  Engliifa  gSDdemea  on  their 
travels  through  Itriy,  happening  to  be  at  St  Mba 
riao  on  a  fisb  day,  ^plted  to  a  butcher  to  pro- 
cure for  them,  if  possiMc,  a  joint  of  veal.  The 
botcher  sud  be  would  do  aby  thing  to  oblige  tbem, 
but  could  not  kill  for  them,  as  nobody  would  buy 
but  themselves.  They  eontiaued vtryimportunate, 
and  offered  to  take  any  qu^tity.  *'  Welt  then,  gen- 
**  tlemco,"  said  the  fellow  at  last,  "  I  wttl  voMure  to 
**kill  a  calf;  and,  if  yoa  will  take  half  of  it  tonday, 
"  I  will  trust  to  THE  RBPOBLie  for  tfas  other  half 
"  t»-morrow.** 

10.  Bajazet,  upon  the  march,  at  the  beai]  of  bit 
mighty  army,  after  tbe  capture  of  bis  &vourite  city 
Srtkactia  by  tbe  eaemy,  ijeariag  a  poor  shepherd 
ptaying  oo  bis  pipic  on  tbs  side  of  a  hiU,  exeli^ei^ 
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— "  Happy'  shepherd,  who  bast  no  Sebastia'toloise  f^' 
— Koolles. 

11.  Mahomet  II.  after  be  had  taken  CoDstanti- 
nopte,  being  reproached  for  spendiog  all '  his  time 
with  Irene,  a  captive  Greek,  forgetting  his  iotehdect 
conquests  and  neglecting  the  concerns  of  empire,' 
ordered  a  convention  of  all  his  great  men ;  produced 
Irene  before  tbem;  asked  them,  if-they  could  blame 
turn,'  when  they  beheld  her ;  and  then,  to  convince 
tbem  he  could  master  his  passionB,  seizing  her  by  the 
hair  with  his  left  hand,  chopped  off  her  bead  with 
bis  ri^t. 

12.  Very  sh'rewd  and  sens^lti  observations  are 
oftea  made  by  persons  disordered  in  their  senses; 
Dr.  Heylyn  used  to  apply,  upon  this  Occasion,  aq 
old  Spanish  proverb,  which  says,  that  light  makes  its 
way  into  a  dark  room,  through  a  chack. 

18.  V  Nee  ver6  ego,"  says  Sadolet,  "alitidmedius* 
"  fidius  statue  esse  sapioitiam,  quara  meminisse 
"  UDumquemqaeqiiid  soi  officii  et  maneris  sit,  idqub 
"  cum  fide  et  cum  integritale  prestare."  Epist  p.  S 1: 
—That,  that  alone  I  deem  to  be  wisdom,  which  en>^ 
ables  a  man  to  keep  present  to  bis  mind  a- sense  of 
his  duty,  and  with  integri^  and  firmness  to  per- 
form it. 

14.  Many  of  those  fighting  heroes,  so  celebrated 
in  story,  may  be  compared,  as  Mr.  Boyle  observe^. 
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to  worthless  gnats,  considerable  only  for  their  noise 
and  stings,  with  which  they  disturb  men's  rest. 

15.  Valeria  being  asked,  why,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Servius,  she  would  not  marry  agaii^? 
answered,  "  Ided  hoc  facio,  quia  Servius  meus,  lic^t 
"  alHs  mortuus  sit,  apud  me  vivit,  vivetque  semper." 
— This  I  do,  because  my  Servius,  though  dead  to 
others,  lives,  and  will  ever  live,  to  me." — See  Diete- 
rich.  ii.  435. 

16.  Dr.  Johnson  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  Scotch  universities:  "Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  they  are  like  a  besieged  town,  where  every  man 
"  has  a  mouthful,  and  no  man  has  a  bellyful." 

17.  The  same  person,  being  asked  by  some  Scotch 
philosophers,  whether  he  thought  a  man  would  exist 
by  choice,  or  necessity  ?  replied — *'  If  an  English- 
"  man,  by  choice ;  if  a  Scotchman,  by  neceGsity." 

IS.  Rochester  said,  with  astonishment,  "  that 
"  he  did  not  know  how  it  >va8,  but  lord  Dorset 
"  might  do  any  thing,  and  yet  was  never  to  blame." 
Every  body  excused  whom  every  body  loved  for  the 
tenderness  of  bis  nature. — Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
p.  96. 

19.  On  lord  Dorset's  promotion,  king  Charles, 

having  seen   lord    Craven  (a  proverb  for  officious 

,  whisperers  to  men  in  power)  pay  his  nsual  tribute  to 

him,  asked  the  former  what  the  latter  had  been  say- 
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ing?  The  earl  gravdy  replied,  "  Sk,  tn;  lord  Crs- 
"  ven  did  me  the  honour  to  whisper,  but  I  did  not 
**  think  it  good  maoDers  to  listra." — This  was  ex- 
actly  in  the  spirit  of  Charles's  own  witticisms.  lind. 
p.  97. 

£0.  When  tiie  suaie  lord  Dorset  was  dying, 
Congreve,  who  had  been  to  visit  bioi,  being  asked 
how  be  left  hitn,  replied,  "  Faith,  he  slabbers  more 
"  wit  than  other  people  have  io  their  best  heal^." 
Ibid.  p.  97. 

fil.  Shaftesbury  (author  i^  the  Characteristics) 
attempting  to  speak  on  the  bill  for  granting  counsel 
to  prisoners  in  cases  of  hi^  treason,  was  coofbooded, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  proceed ;  but  recover- 
ing hknself,  he  said,  "  What  now  haf^wied  to  him, 
"  would  serve  to  fortify  the  arguments  for  the  bilt-^ 
'.'  If  be,  innocent,  and  pleading  for  others,  was 
"  daunted  at  the  uigustnns  of  su^  an  assembly, 
**  what  must  a  man  be,  who  should  plead  before 
<'  them  for  his  lifeP"  Ibid.  p.  IQG. 

as.  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tovi'er  oSered 
Strafibrd  a  ooach,  lest  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  mob,  in  passing  to  execution;  he. rallied,  "  I 
"  die  to  please  the  people,  and  I  will  die  in  their 
"  own  way."— Ibid.  p.  163. 

S3.  Henry  lord  Falkland  beii^  brought  early  ifito 
the  house  of  commons,  and  a,  grave  senator  ot^t 
ing  to  his  youth,  and  *'  to  his  nqt  looking  as  if  he  ba^ 
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"  sown  his  wild  oats ;"  he  replied  with  great  quick- 
ness, "  Then  I  am  come  to  the  properest.  place, 
"  where  are  so  msny  geese  to  ptcit  thetn  up."  Ib)d< 
p.  2S1. 

S4<  "  My  dear  Pouilly,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  of 
"  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  io  my  life,  there  are  but' 
"  three  fit  to  take  upon  them  the  task  of  goreraiog 
"  naUc(ns— yoQ  and  Z  and  Pope," — Pope  bad  le- 
signed  his  understanding  to  Botiagbroke;  wbo  waa 
so  pleased  with  the  sacrifice,  that  he  thought  Pope, 
of  all  the  men  in  tbe  world,  qoidified  to  be  a  prime 
minister.  This  was  most  undoobtedly  Pope's  title;, 
and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  suppose,  that  M.  Pouilly 
de  Champeaax  held  his  estate  by  tbe  same  kind  <^ 
tenure.-~The  letter  contuning  this  very  curious  pas- 
sage was  lately  published  in  the  preface  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Cbampeaux.  On  tbe  same 
principle  of  vanity,  Boliogbroke  palmed  upon  his 
fiirads  a  silly  mistress  of  his  for  a  wit,  because  she 
repeated  good  thbgs  which  be  had  said,  and  pretend- 
ed to  have  forgotten.     Ah,  lapauvre  kwnanite! 

S5.  Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  tbe 
wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  operations  of  a 
good  life.  As  Dryden  observes,  that  speculative 
painting,  without  tbe  assistance  of  manual  operation, 
can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  slothfully  Ian* 
guishes ;  for  it  was  not  with  bis  tongue  that  Apelles 
performed  his  noble  works. 

26.  The  ascent  to  greatness,  however  steep  and  - 
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duigerous,  may. entertain  anactive  spirit  with  the 
consciousness  and  eiercise  of  its  own  power;  but 
the  possession  of  a  tfarone  could  nerer  yet  afford  a 
laadng  satisfaction  to  an  ambitioas  mind.  This  me- 
lancholy truth  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Severas. 
Fortune  and  merit  had,  from  an  humble  station,  ele- 
vated him  to  the  first  place  among  mankind.  "  He 
"  had  been  all  things,"  as  he  said  of  himself,  "  and 
*'  all  was  of  little  value."  Omniajiatet  nihil espedit. 
Distracted  with  the  care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of  pre- 
serving an  empire,  oppressed  with  t^e  and  infirmi- 
ties, careless  of  fame,  and  satiated  with  empire,  all 
his  prospects  of  life  were  closed. — Gibbon,  i.  ISO. 

'  S7.  "  Though  I  suifer,"  said  Augustine  when 
sick,  "  yet  I  am  well,  because  I  am  as  God  would 
"  bare  me  to  be ;  for  when  we  will  not  what  he  wills, 
"  it  is  we  that  are  in  the  fault,  and  not  he,  who  can' 
**  neither  do  nor  permit  any  thing  but  what  is  just." 
Letter  xxxriii.  edit.  Benedict. 

S8.  "  It  is  incomparably  better,"  says  he  in  the 
same  letter,  "  to  shut  the  door  of  our  heart  against 
"just  anger,  when  it  offers  to  come  in,  than  to 
"  give  it  entrance ;  being  uncertain,  whether  it  may 
"  not  grow   too  powerful  for  us  to'  turn  it  out 


S9>  "  Non  est  episcopatus  artificium  transigends 
"  vitse  fallacis. — Episcopacy  ought  not  to  be  looked 
"  upon  as  an  establishment,  or  a  means  to  procure 
*'  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  life."    Letter  Iviii. 
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30.  Nectarius,  an  heathen,  mterce;ling  with  Au- 
gusUne  for  some  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  who  had  com- 
mitted some  crime,  urges  this  reason  to  prevail  with 
him :  "  That  it  is  thie  duty  of  a  bishop  to  do  nothing 
but  good  to  mankind ;  not  to  meddle  with  their ' 
affairs ;  unless  it  he  to  make  tbeni  better,  and  to 
intercede  with  God  to  pardon  their  feults."    ]l£t- 
lerxc 


SERPENTS. 

The  ^ects  of  their  poison  are  wonderful ;  as  of 
ttiat  called  the  Ccpper-kead  in  South  America.  A 
man  stung  by  one  became  like  a  serpent:  spots  of 
jrarlous  colours  alternately  appeared  and  vanished  on 
different  parts  of  bis  body;  rage  filled  his  &fa, 
which  darted  the  most  menacing  looks  on  all  pre- 
sent ;  he  thrust  out  his  tongjie  a^  the  snajces  do,  and 
hissed  through  his  teeth  with  inconceivable  force-r- 
a  striking  picture  of.  our  great  adversary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  by  his  suggestions  be  acts  on  the 
human  mind,  and  fills  it  with  his  own  temper  and 
disposition.  These  effects  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
are  not  more  extraordinary,  than  the  foaminga  and 
barlciags^  and  disposition  to  bite,  which  have  beeo 
observed  in  cases  of  canine  madness. — See  Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer,  by  J.  Hector  St.  John, 
letter  x.  Crit.  Rev.  April  1782.  p.  267-  See  in 
the  same  place  the  account  of  a  battle  between  two 
snakes,  a  black  snake  and  a  water  snake,  each  six 
i&^t  lon^  till  they  both  fell  into  the  ditch,  where  one 
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k6pt  the  bead  of  the  other  under  water  till  be  was 
suffocated. 


SEVERITY  PROFITABLE. 

Children  are  the  better  for  the, severity  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  reproaches  of  an  enemy  serve  often 
-  to  correct  and  improve  the  person  who  is  the  object 
of  them.  The  case,  if  we  credit  Erasmus,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  the  republic  of  letters. — "  Unius 
*'  LaurentiiValln  mordacitasnon  paulo  plus  conduxit 
'*  rei  literarite,  quam  plurimorom  ineptus  candor, 
"  omnia  omnium  sine  ddlectu  mirantium,  aibique  in> 
**  vicem  plaudentiutn,  ac  mutuum  (quod  aiuat)  ica- 
•*  beotium."  Epist.  iii.  96.— The  severity  of  Lauren- 
tiuB  Valla  did  more  service  to  the  cause  of  letters, 
than  the  absurd  indulgence  of  those,  who,  ^ving  in- 
discriminate praise  to  the  works'  of  others,  expect  ttw 
sane  for  their  own,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  pro- 
vttb,  agree  In  scrMching  one  another. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  GENIUS. 

Sbakspeare  was.  perhaps  in  some  instances  l^s 
inventive  than  is  commonly  ima^ned.  It  appcare 
from  Dr.  Farmer's  pamphlet,  that  there  was  an  asto- 
nishing mass  of  materials  before  him,  in  oM  trans- 
'  lations  of  the  Classics,  of  Italian  tales,  romances,  ftc. 
ISome  of  these  are  still  extant;  but  many  others,  the 
names  of  which  are  preserved,  have  perisbed.  From 
the  former  he  ia  seen  continually  borrowing.     The 
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celebrated  speech  of  Volumnia  to  her  son  is  a  piece 
of  such  remaining  prase,  only  thrown  into  blank 
verse.  In  most  cases,  however,  though  the  clay  pre- 
existed,  he  was  the  Prometheus  who  animated  it. 


SHYNESS. 

Mr.  Loveday  used  to  style  shyness  the  EngUsh 
madness.  If  indulged,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  madness, 
by  driving  men  to  shun  company,  and  live  in  solitude, 
which  few  heads  are  strong  enough  to  bear — none, 
if  it  be  joined  with  idleness.  Or  it  may  be  the 
effect  of  madness,  which  is  misanthropic  and  ma- 
lignant. Some  say  pride  is  always  at  the  bottom. 
You  do  not  like  company,  you  are  uneasy  in  it. 
Why  r  You  are  conscious  of  some  infirmity  which 
disqualifies  you  from  shining,  and  making  that  figure 
you  wish  to  do.  Others  excel  you  in  breeding,  con- 
versation, and  the  arts  of  pleasing.  You  feel  self- 
abasement  and  vexation  at  being  thus  abashed  and 
kept  under :  you  6y  from  the  scene  of  torment,  hating 
your  tormentors,  and  abusing  them  either  to  yourself, 
or  in  society  of  an  inferior  sort,  among  those  who 
will  join  you,  having  perhaps  suffered  the  same  or 
worse ;  and  so  you  relieve  and  comfort  one  another. 
—All  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  true.  An  Englishman 
ia  upon  the  reserve,  according  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  by 
way  of  security,  lest  he  should  say  something  open 
to  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  others,  and  so  his  cha- 
racter sbouM  sud^r.  This  is  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple: and  so,  if  be  cannot  say  something,  fine  and 
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witty,  and  worthi/ of  himself  ,  he  tiits  sullen,  and  says 
uotbiog.  Thus  a  whole  compaDj,  among  us,  is  ol'ieo 
silent  for  a  considerable  time  together,  till  they  wish 
themselves  and  one  another  farther.  The  Italians, 
it  seems,  talk  freely  and  easily  all  that  occurs,  having 
no  such  thoughts  and  fears.  "  A  Frenchman,"  says 
Ganganelli,  "  is  superficial  and'hvely;  an  Eaglish- 
"  man  profound  and  gloomy."— Which  b  best?  In 
a  social  light,  and  as  a  companion,  certainly  the 
former. 


SLAVERY. 

He  is  a  slave,  who  cannot  do  that  which  he  wishes 
to  do,  and  which  his  sober  reason  and  judgement 
dictate  to  be  done.  When  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it 
is  rather  better  that  the  tyrant  should  be  without, 
than  within;  for  then  he  is  always  at  hand  to 
domineer ;  and  he  is  harder  to  be  vanquished  and 
cast  off. 


SOBRIETY. 

The  residence  of  wisdom  is  said  by  one  of  the 
ancients  to  be  in  dry  regions,  not  in  bogs  and  fens. 
If  the  temperature  of  climate  and  soil  have  a  great 
effect  upon  the  mind,  that  of  the  body  must  needs 
have  a  far  greater ;  and  he,  who,  by  drenching  him- 
self continually  with  liquor,  puts  his  body  into  the 
state  of  Holland,  may  expect  to  h&ve  the  geoius  of  a 
Dutchman  for  his  pains. 
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SOCIAL  DUTY. 

1 .  lie,  who  laments  that  he  has  not  leisure  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  perform' 
the  duties  of  life,  says  Epictetus,  is  like  a  champion' 
at  the  Olympic  games,  who,  when  be  enters  the 
lists,  should  fall  a  crying,  because  he  is  not  exercising 
without. 

2.  A  neglect  of  our  duty  to  our  friends  and  iumi- 
lies,  or  to  any  person  who  may  justly  expect  it  from 
U3-,  cannot  be  excused  by  allottiog  those  hours  to 
tneditarion,  to  prayer,  to  religious  studies,  which  be- 
long properly  to  society,  and  to  the  exercise  of  social- 
virtues.     Jortin's  Sermons,  iii.  238. 

SOCINIANS. 

They  projected  a  league  with  the  churches  of 
Algiers  and  Morocco,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
See  their  proposal  to  the  anibassador,  in  the  works  of 
Leslie. — Adam  Neuser,  wbo  was  employed  to  intro- 
duce Socinianisoi  into  Germany,  being  disappointed, 
went  into  Turkey,  and  enlisted  among  the  Janisaries. 
Mosheim,  iy.  193.  Svo.  where  see  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Socinianism  and 
its  -principles.  Socinus  thought  Christ  was  to  be 
worshipped.  (Stillingfleet,  149.)  Some  of  hig  fol- 
lowers went  farther,  and  denied  that  article :  he 
tried  to  reclaim  them,  but  in  vain. — See  Stillingfieet 
on  the  Trioity,  prefoce>  p.  59.    At  p.  Qs  there  is 
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a  quotation  from  a  Socinian  writer,  who  styles  the 
Tartar — "  the  shield  and  sword  of  tliat  way  of  wor- 
"  shipping  God."  Paulus  Alciatus  is  there  men- 
tioned, who  from  ao  Unitarian  turned  a  Maho- 
metan. 


SUICIDE. 

A  scorpion,  when  be  finds  himself  enclosed,  and 
.  no  way  left  him  to  escape,  will  bend  his  tail  round, 
and  sting  himself  through  the  bead.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  is  the  only  animal  in  the  crea- 
tion, mao  excepted,  that  can  be  made  to  commit 
suicide. 


SUN. 

If  the  sun  were  intelligent,  he  would  see  and 
know  all,  even  to  the  intimate  substance  of  things,  as 
his  rays  penetrate  to  and  affect  every  atom  of  mat- 
ter.  Thus  is  the  Deity  intimate  to  the  spirits  and 
thoughts  of  men.  Cudworth  adduces  the  instance 
of  the  sun,  as  furnishing  an  idea  how  all  things  may 
be  viewed  and  governed  by  the  Deity  without  pain, 
labour,  or  fatigue,  in  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
atheists  against  providence  (Bibl.  Chois.  ix.  64,): 
and  a  noble  illustration  it  is  as  was  ever  conceived  by 
man.  A  curious  passage  on  tbe  subject  of  God's 
omniscience  is  cited  by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  same  place, 
from  Xenopbon's  Mem:  c.  iv.  17  edit  Oxon.  Svo. 
God's  glory  consists  in  the  communication  of  his 
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goodness  to  his  creatures,  as  the  light  diffused  ^m 
the  sun  is  the  glory  of  tbe  celestial  lumiuary.  Cud- 
worth,  B.  C.  ix.  69- 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  difiereot  sects  may  instruct  each  its  own 
children  in  a  sdKx>l  of  its  own ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  children  of  different  eecta  CB,n  be  inBtraoted 
together  in  one  school,  as  their  doctrines,  cate- 
ctdsms,  Slc.  are  different,  and  the  children  are  to  be 
conducted toseparateplacesof worship:  theparmta 
of  one  sort  will  not  approve  of  tbeir  children  bejng 
carried  to  the  church  or  meeting-house  of  uwtber. 
How  can  you  bring  them  all  up  in  a  catholic  may^ 
unless  you  have  one  catholic,  i.  e.  universal,  general, 
common  religion,  in  which  to  bring  them  up?  To  be 
of  a  catholic  tpirit,  is  to  unite  in  tiiat  coie  rdigion ; 
not  to  jumble  tt^ther  tbe  error*,  iocoosiateocies,  and 
heresies  of  all.  This  must  end  in  indifiereooe.  It 
nay  bring  the  people  of  tbe  church  nearer  to  tbe 
9ects ;  but  the  present  times  do  not  give  us  any  hope 
that  it  will  briug  the  sects  nearer  to  tbe  church.'— See 
Bnice,  T.  I  p.  5\9~S%9. 

TARTARS. 

'    THEIR   CUSTOMS. 

1.  In  Kardan,  a  province  of  Tartary,  as  soon  as 
a  woman  is  ddivered,  ahe  rnts,  washes,  and  dresses 
tbe  child.  Then  tbe  busbawl,  getting  int«  bed  with 
tbe  infont,  keqis  it  there  forty  days,  and  receive* 
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visits  as  if  he  bad  lain  in. — It  seemetb  not  easy  to 
account  for  this  custom.  Apply  this  to  the  case  of 
authors  who  publish  other  people's  works  as  their 
own,  and  take  the  credit  to  themselves ;  or  to  rectors, 
who  value  themselves  on  account  of  the  good  done 
by  their  curates. 

S.  Various  have  been  the  disputes,  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  about  .the  object  of  adoration.  In 
some  parts  of  Tartary,  the  inhabitants,  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  worship  the  oldest  man  in  the  house, 
as  the  being  fix)m  whom  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
received  life  and  all  things.  Apply  this  to  those  who 
dote  upon  autiquity,  as  such. 

TEA. 

The  Mogul  Tartars,  Abb^  Grozier  tells  us,  who 
feed  OD  raw  Sesb,  are  subject  to  continual  indigles- 
tioQS  whenever  they  give  over  the  use  of  tea — It 
may  be  the  same  in  some  degree  with  all  who  eat 
so  much  animal  food  as  we  do.  It  is  true,  the  work 
of  digestion  is  made  easier  by  fire,  in  dressing;  but 
then  our  stomachs  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Tea  should  not,  be  drunk,  but  when  there  is 
something  for  it  to  feed  upon. 

TEMPERANCE. 

1.  Carnivorous  animals  have  more  courage,'aDd 
muKular  strength  and  activity,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk ;  which  is  evident  by  comparing  the  cat^klnd, 
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as  Uons,  tigers,  and  likewise  the  dog-kind,  with  herb- 
eatiog  animals  of  the  same  bulk.  Birds  of  prey  ex-' 
eel  granivorous  in  strength -and  courage.  I  know 
more  than  one  instance  of  irascible  passions  bung 
much'subdued  by  a  vegetable  diet. — ^Arbuthnot 

3.  Imitation  requires  judgement  to  discern  when 
circumstances  are  parallel;  because,  if  they  are  not,: 
it  will  be  absurd  and  ridiculous;  as  a  goose,  that  seeS' 
another  goose  drink,  wjll  do  the  same  though  he  is 
not  thirsty. — The  custom  of  drinking  for  company, 
when  drink  is  disagreeable  and  prejudicial,  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  put  a  man 
(feathers  only  excepted)  ■  upon  a  footing  with  a 
goose. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  at  his  meals,  has 
always  an  officer  present,  whose  business  it  is,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  in  bis  imperial  majesty  any  tend- 
ency to  intemperance,  to  tell  him  of  it ;  upon  which 
be  immediately  rises  ftx)tn  table,  and  retires.— See 
Dr.  Poncet's  journey  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  Jesuits' 
Travels  by  Locknian,  vol.  1. 

4.  "You  Europeans,"  say  the  Hottentots,  "are 
"  madmen.  You  build  great  houses,  though  your 
"  bodies  take  up  but  tittle  space :  you  have  so  great 
"  a  number  of  wants,  in  order  for  clothing  and  nour- 
"  iabing  yourselves,  that,  not  contented  with  things 
".sufficient  for  yourselves  in  Europe,  you  cometo 
"  this- and  other  countries,  in  order  to  dispossess  tbe 
"  inhabitants  of  their  clothes  and  food.    With  re- 
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"  gard  to  ounelves,  we  want  neither  money  oor 
"  wares:  as  we  oeitber  eat  nor  dreu  after  your  mao- 
**  Der,  there  is  nothing  can  oblige  us  to  work  and 
"  disturb  ourselves  as  you  da" 

5.  Hippocrates  and  Cornaro  did  so  ihuch  honour 
to  physic  and  temperance,  as  to  insure  Uwir  bodies 
frofD  the  attack  of  any  disease ;  nor  were  they  aia~ 
taken. 

€.  Porphyry's  comparison  is  v^y  just,  that  a  fitU 
meal  is  like  Sbera's  buiquet,  at  the  end  of  wluch 
there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a  man'*  temples.  S«e 
Arnold  on  Ecclus.  XKxi.  20. 

7.  A  man  who  Is  determined,  either  by  choice  or 
neoesslty,  to  drink  rum  and  water,  should  keep  a 
jealous  eye  on  tus  mituure;  that  once  vicdated,  liU 
paUte  becooKS  vitiated ;  and;  U'  reason  is  not  exertni 
to  prevent,  it  will  seldocD  be  found  equal  to  the 
task  of  &trr(ctmg  a  habit  formed  upon  the  rubs  of 
fortitude.  Mosdy  on  Tropical  Diseasts,  p.  65.-" 
An  admirable  observation,  deserving  well  to  he  n- 
garded  by  all  who  drink  a  mixture  of  any  spirit! 
with  water— or  even  of  wine  and  water. 


TIME. 

I.  "No  aaaa,"  saith  lord  Bacon,  "cm  be  so 
"  straitened  and  oppressed  with  business  and  an 
**  wdve  course  of  life,  but  he  may  have  many  racant 
**  times  of  leisnre,  while  be  expects  the  rMums  and 
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"  tides  of  busiaess."  The  question  is,  how  these 
shall  be  filled  up;  with  study  andcontemplatioD,  or 
with  sensuality  and  pleasure  ?  A  mau  may  be  out  of 
his  bed  for  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours :  what 
might  not  be  done  in  that  time?  See  Rambler^ 
108,  vol,  iii.  p.  14. 

2.  "  Every  day  is  a  year  to  a  silk-worm,  and  has 
"  in  it  the  four  seasons:  the  morning  is  spring,  the 
*'  middle  of  the  day  is  summer,  the  evening  autumn, 
"  and  the  nigbt  winter."  Voji^es  and  Travels,  iv. 
193,  from  Navarette.  To  man  life  is  a  year,  and  a 
year  is,  a  day.:    See  the  Idler. 

3.  Past  scenes  are  generally  recollected  with  a  so- 
lemn sadness,  caused  by  the  thought,  that  the  time 
is  gone  which  will  never  more  return.  Our  days 
must  be  well  and  profitably  spent,  if  we  would  re- 
member them  with  pleasure. 

4.  In  our  Christian  course,  it  is  but  too  generally 
and  too  truly  observed,  that  as  we  grow  older  we 
grow  colder;  we  become  more  slack,  remiss,  and 
weary  in  well-doing.  The  reverse  ought  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  apostle,  when, 
stiring  up  his  converts  to  vigour,  and  zeal,  and 
alacrity,  he  says,  "  For  now  is  our  salvation 
"  nearer  tban  when  we  believed."  In  a  race,  the 
push  is  made  at  last. 

5.  What  enabled  Dr.  Birch  to  go  through  such 
a  variety  of  undertakings  was  his  being  an  early 
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TWW-  By  tbia  netbod  he  bad  executed  the  ^iuImss 
of  Uie  morniog  before  nunabers  of  people  bad  begun 
it.  And  indeed  it  is  tbe  peculiar  adnotage  of 
rising  betimes,  tiiat  it  is  not  b  ^e  power  of  any  in- 
teriuptions,  avocations,  or  engagementfl  whatever, 
to  deprive  a  man  of  tbe  hours  which  have  already 
been  well  employed,  or  to  rob  him  of  the  consola- 
tion of  r^eciing,  that  he  hf^tb  not  speot  the  day  in 
vaih.     fiif^.  B()t  ii.  9£9. 

6.  There  Is  a  traditional  aaccdote  eoncenuog  Mr. 
Boyie,  tba(  be  used  sometimes  to  bave  it  inscribed 
over  his  door — "  Mr.  Boyle  is  not  to  be  spoken 
"  with  to-day."  This  was  very  proper  in  one  who 
was  often  engaged  in  processes  of  tbe  utotost  im- 
porlaaoe,  aad  which  required  an  unremitted  at- 
tention. Indeed,  if  literary  mee  in  general  could 
find  a  rational  method  pf  preventing  tbe  interrup- 
tions of  needless  morning  visitwits,  it  would  be  of 
service  to  the  prosecution  of  many  useful  designs. 

"  Ibid.  514. 

7.  Cwdan's  motto  was  "  Tempus  mea  posseasht 
"  teif^ms  agermats,''  " Time  is  my  estate,  myland 
'^  that  I  am  to  cultivate."  Lord,  gpant  me  ever  to 
consider  this,  and  so  to  cultivate  it,  thst  it  may 
bring  forth  fruit  to  life  eternal  1  Amen. 

TRIUMPH  BEFORE  VICTORY. 

Nothing  can  be  got,  but  much  may  be  lost,  by 
triumjAi:^  before  a  battle.    When  Charles  V,  in- 
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vaded  France,  he  lost  bis  generals  and  a  great  part 
of  bis  arnay  by  famiDe  and  disease ;  and  Returned 
baffled  and  thorotigbly  mortifled  from  an  enterprise 
whicb  he  began  witb  such  confidence  of  its  happy 
issue,  that  he  desired  Paul  Jovius  the  historian  to 
make  a  large  provision  of  paper  Bufficlent  to  record 
the  victories  which  he  was  going  to  acquire. 

TYPES. 

The  Mosaic  types  are  like  triangular  prisms,  that 
must  be  set  in  a  due  light  and  posture,  before  they 
can  represent  that  great  variety  of  spiritual  mysteries 
contained  in  them.  The  office  of  the  prophets  was 
to  do  this,  and  direct  the  people  to  see  in  these 
glasses  the  Son  of  God  fully  represented  to  their 
view.     Still.  Orig.  Sac.  b.  ii.  c  S. 

VAIN  CURIOSITY. 

Many  people,  instead  of  minding  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  securing  their  souls,  amuse  themselves 
with  inquiring  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Heathens, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  other  infidels,  till  they  become 
little  better  than  infidels  themselves—"  Lord,  and 
*'  what  shall  this  man  do?"  "  What  is  that  to  thee? 
"  Follow  thou  me." 

UNIVERSITIES. 

1.  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Gymnosopbists, 
every  day,  at  dinner,  to  examine  their  disciples,  how 
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they  had  spent  the  moroJDg;  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  show  that  he  bad  discharged  some  good 
office,  pracUsed  some  virtue,  or  improved  in  some 
part  of  learning.  If  nothing  of  tbb  appeared,  he 
was  sent  back  without  his  dinner.  A  m^ty  good 
institution,  surely!  Pity  but  it  could  be  revived 
and  practised  in  college-halls ! 

2.  "  For  one  lost  by  his  own  passions,"  says 
Maty,  *'  I  have  known  at  least  forty  men  ruined  by 
"  net  being  told  of  their  danger"  He  pn^)oses  for 
reformation  of  universities — 

1.  Expulsion  of  those  who  will  not  submit  to  rules 
and  orders  and  a  state  of  pupillage. 

2.  A  rigorous  exacupn  of  the  stated  appearances 
at  chapel  and  in  the  hall. 

3.  To  break,  by  varied  hours  of  lecture,  the  pos- 
sibility of  long  junketings. 

4.  Some  feeling  lectures  from  Plato  and  Epictetus 
on  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  the  bmi  vivere 
parvo ;  the  dependence  and  servility  of  debt ;  the 
inelegance  and  future  mischiefs  of  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage. 

WIT. 

1.  He  who  sacrifices  religion  to  wit,  like  the 
people  mentioned  by  iElian,  worships  a'  fly,  and 
offers  up  an  ox  to  it. 

2,  Wit,  like  salt,  should  excite  an  appetite,  not 
provoke  disgust ;  cleanse  wounds,  not  create  them  ; 
be  used  to  recommend  and  preserve  that  which  is 
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sound,   not  be  thrown  away  upon  that  which   is 
already  rotten. 

3-  Wit  without  wisdom  is  salt  without  meat,  and 
that  is  but  a  comfortless  dish  to  set  a  hungry  man 
down  to.  Wit  employed  to  disguise  and  prejudice 
truth,  is  salt  thrown  into  a  man's  eyes. 

4.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  divert  a  man . 
who  wants  to  be,  comforted;  for  salt,  though  an  ex- 
cellent relisher,  is  a  miserable  cordial. 

5.  Jocularity  should  not  be  obtruded  upon  com- 
pany when  they  are  not  in  the  humour  for  it;  as  a 
well  bred  man  would  no  more  force  salt  than  pepper 
upon  his  guests,  whose  (:onstJtutions  it  might  not 
iuit. 
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Dear  Sir,  Nayland,  Oct.  29ih,ir95. 

You  will  want  litde  persuasion  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  when  you  know  how  valuable 
it  is  ia  itself,  and  what  help  you  will  find  from  the  use 
of  it  in  your  other  studies :  for  it  will  be  of  service  to 
you  as  a  critic,  a  mytholo^st,  an  antiquarian,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  divine.  If  the  Hebrew  were  the 
original  language  (which  however  b  disputed,  as 
all  Q^er  things  are),  the  difl«rent  languages  of  the 
world  must  partake  of  it  more  or  less ;  and  conse- 
quently  tbey  may  be  traced  up  to  it.  Unless  a 
scholar  is  able  to  do  this,  he  will  be  wanting  in  a 
.very  material  part  of  his  business :  and,  though  I 
would  not  afiront  any  man  of  learning  who  is '  an 
able  critic  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  if  he  were  a 
person  of  no  knowledge ;  I  am  nevertheless  very 
cerUuD  be  would  see  much  farther, '  and  find  great 
satisfaction,  if  the  Hebrew  were  added  to  bis  other 
leaiiiiDg. 

I  muBt.leave  it  to  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon  to 

^  collect  the  various  instances  in  which  later  languages 

may  be  traced  up  to  this  original :  but  I  will  give 

you  a  few  examples,  to  show  bow  easily  it  may  be 
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done,  and  to  tempt  you  to  find  others  for  yourself  at 
a  future  time. 

The  word  aurum,  gold,  is  Latin ;  which  can  be 
traced  up  to  no  Latin  original :  but  in  Hebrew  the 
word  iin  (i»i'  expresses  a  kindred  idea;  it  signifies 
iight,  to  which  gold  is  more  nearly  allied  than  any 
other  substance,  from  its  colour  and  its  splendour; 
and,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the  chemist, . 
gold  stands  for  the  sun.  When  we  have  once  ob- 
tained  a  leading  idea  in  Hebrew,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
how  other  words  in  abundance  will  fait  in  with  it : 
for  hence  we  have  the  word  Aurora,  for  the  light  of 
the  morning;  Horus,  a  name  of  the  sun  with  the 
Egyptians;  Orion,  the  bright  constellation,  the 
brightest  in  the  heavens ;  »;«  and  t^»tas,  beautiful ; 
because  the  light  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things ; 
eofavof,  the  heaven ;  and  many  othws.  So .  simple  is 
the  Hebrew,  and  so  perfect  in  its  constraction,  that 
even  light  itself  is  not  an  original  aense ;  for  -ntt 
is  from  ik,  a  biliteral  root,  which  signifies  to  flaw ; 
light  being  in  perpetu&l  flux,  and  the  .most  per- 
fect of  all  fluids ;  perhaps  the  only  abatdute  fluid  in 
nature. 

Nothing  b  more  combiOn  than  for  large  families 
of  wordil  to  arrange  themselves  onder  some  »m{^e 
Totrt  in  the  Hebrew.  Thus  the  vor Ab fruit,  fructus, 
Jertilit,  fero  Id  Latin,  fi^u  in  Greek,  Fr^a  the 
'  northern  goddess  of  fertility  (whence  our  Friia^ 
all  come  from  the  Hebrew  ms  FeRA,  to  bear  fruit. 
Even  in  the  English  tongoe^  wbers  joa  wMld  little 
smptxt  it^  the  Hebrctr  wotd  will  atoOMOt  ftir  the 
English.    What  is  thv  w«nl  swet^  but  tbe.  iwt  ^ 
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of  the  Hebrew  ?  Cipher  io  English,  is  -wo  SePbeE 
in  Hebrew :  dumb  in  English,  is  an  to  he  still.: 
shiver  in  English  is  in  Hebrew  ia»  sheberor  shever, 
to  break  in  pieces :  hush,  be  still,  is  from  mm 
HaSHaH,  to  be  silent:  track  is  from  the  Hebrew 
T>i  DRaCH  a  tpay,  which  in  Arabic  is  taracg: 
earth  is  from  rw  AReTZ  or  EReTZ,  a  word  of  the 
same  sense.  Js  in  Eoglisb,  and  im  in  Greek,  and 
esse  and  est  in  Latin,  are  all  from  the  Hebrew  »' 
substance:  shedisftom  the  Hebrew  iv,  to  pour  out. 
In  Latin  words  which  hare  no  affinity  with  any 
other  word,  the  like  agreement  is  frequently  disr 
covered  wjth  the  Hebrew.  The  word  olim,  here- 
after, or  long  ago,  is  not  a  word  of  a  Latin  form, 
but  is  the  same  with  tsha-  olem  an  age,  ever,  &c. 
Thus  in  Greek  the  word  x'^"".  tunica,  admits  of  no 
Greek  derivation,  but  ma  CbeTeN  in  Hebrew  has 
the  same  sense. 

In  multitudes  of  Greek  words,  where  the  Lexicons 
force  an  etymology  upon  them,  their  deduction  from 
the  Hebrew  is  evident  and  natural.  In  tbeir  mytho 
logy  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Greeks  to 
use  terms  of  which  their  own  language  knows  nothing. 
Thdr  reli^n  was  more  ancient  than  themselves; 
and  so  has  many  names  which  their  own  lai^uage 
was  not  ancuDt  enough  to  interpret :  though  tb^ 
oft«t  attempt  it  in  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  manner. 
What  can  we  make  of  the  word  "^ntv!,  ^re?u,  first 
nienlioned  by  Homer,  as  nymphs  iha^  enchaat  and 
destroy  men  with  their  stngimg  ?  The  Lexicons  derive 
it  from  nifs  a  chain,  whicb  is  ooDsense ;  but  go  to  the 
Hctwf  w,  and  yon  will  6nd  that  vv  SYeR  is  asong,  and 
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will  therefore  very  naturally  give  a  name  to  singert, 
Muiciber,  one  of  the  names  of  Vulcan,  the  god  of 
fire  (the  same  in  character  with  the  Moloch  of  ^ 
east),  which  the  Latins  account  for  from,  mulcendo 
ferrum,  because  they  will  needs  have  it  from  their 
own  language :- but  it  is  such  Latin  as  never  was 
used ;  and  besides,  f  never  changes  into  b,  in  the 
syllable  ber,  but  the  change  is  the  contrary  way.  All 
is  plain  enough,  if  we  go  back  to  the  original  Vulcan, 
which  is  Moloch  ;  for  then  the  word  Muiciber  becomes 
1^  Melech  n>aH  Abir,  the  Mighty  King,  which  is 
Moloch.  All  the  deities,  which  are  many,  whose 
names  give  them  an  alliance  with  Moloch,  are  from 
the  Hebrew  Melech,  a  king;  such  as  Adrimjekch, 
Anameiech,  Mileom,  Milieus,  &c.  Melicarttu,  the 
Tynan  Hercules,  is  of  no  sense  in  Greek  or  Latin ; 
but  in  the  Hebrew  it  resolves  itself  into  rw  iVo 
Melech  Aretz,  king  of  the  earth. 

Satumus,  the  god  Saturn,  and  the  Satj/ii  of  the 
woods,  are  names  to  which  the  Latin  can  give  no 
interpretation :  but  if  Saturn,  according  to  bis  phy- 
sical character,  be  taken  for  xhatsecKtJiriit  matter  of 
nature,  out  of  which  aW  Jbrms  arise,  and  into  which 
tbey  are  agun  resolved ;  and  if  Satyrs  are  considered  . 
as  beings  hiding  themselves  in  woods  and  mountains; 
tb^  they  are  all  accounted  for  from  the  Hebrew  -mc 
SaTaR,  to  hide :  and  even  the  discourse  called  aSatire, 
in  which  the  meaning  isalways  obscure  and  hidden,  is 
best  derived  from  the  same  word  ino  SaTaE,  to  hide; 
as  X  remember  I  once- mentioned  to  Dr.  Johns<m,  and 
be  affirmed  the  derivation  to  be  right  Near  of  kin 
to  this  is  the  Egyptian  Isis,  the  first  matter  of  the 
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World,  from  the  Hebrew  w,  subttance.  This  first 
matter  is  concealed  under  -  the  Jorms  or  species  of 
things,  and  never  to  be  discovered  as  it  is  in  itself; 
to  sigmfy  which  tlie  image  of  Isis  had  a  veitoa. 

They  who  have  ho  practice  in  the  pursuit  of  etymo- 
logies, will  hardly  believe  with  what  reason  and  cer- 
tainty a  deiivatioD  may  be  hunted  down,  which  at  first 
s%ht  appears  very  wild  and  remote.' — tm,  ask,  or  esh, 
in  Hebrew  signifies  burning  firt  (whence  our  word 
ash&i).  Nowitseemsrashtosay  that  the  Latin^e^/d 
is  from  the  Hebrew  Aak;  but  it  is  plainly  so:  for  from 
the  original  Jsh  is  the  dialectical  Chtddee  Htwm  Aahta, 
wheim  the  Greek  E<mx  and  tbeoce  (with  the  soft  F 
prefixed,  as  in  vinum  from  oivo;)  is  the.  Latin  V&ta. 

In  accounting  for  customs  which  we  find  in.  anti- 
quity, we  shall  often  be  much  at  a  loss,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  have  recourse  to  the  Hebrew.  When  you 
read  in  Xenopbon,  that  the  war-shout  or  signal  ibr 
battle  was  (MiAiu,  this  word  being  not  Greek,  you 
may  take  it  for  an  unmeaning  barbarous  outcry,  tike 
the  war-hoop  among  tbe  American  Indiaus:  but  it 
is  DO  other  than  the  ancient  Hebrew  acclamation 
Halklu,  so  often  repeated  in- songs  of  praise.  It  is 
also  written  etxcotu ;  and  was  probably  the  customary 
acclamation  for  mutual  encouragement  in.the  wars  of 
the  Hebrews  with  the  Heathen  nations  of .  Canaan ; 
from  whom  tbe  later  Heathens  took  it. 

The  Pheenicians  spoke  very  nearly  tbe  same  lan- 
guage with  the  Hebrews ;  and  Virgil  acted  with  judge- 
ment in  giviug  Phoenician  names  to  Phoenician  people 
in  bis  poem.  The  name  Dido  is  the  belffoedone,  from 
the  same  root  with  m  DUD  or  Dcecid;  her  other 
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name,  Eliza,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  her  sister  Amta,  is  the  Hebrew  ffa»- 
nak  of  the  Scripture.  In  Sallust,  &c.  the  famous  name 
of  Hannibal  \t  Hebrew,  and  signifies  Gracious  Lord, 
ix  my  graciout  Lord :  Hiempsal  is  ^vd*  Imeabal,  he 
shall  reign,  at  be  a  ruler;  and  there  are  other  like 
names  which  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  same  way. 
In  one  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  (the  Ptenului)  a  Car- 
thaginian is  brought  upon  the  stage,  as  we  should 
bring  a  Frenchman  to  laugh  at  his  broken  English. 
The  language  be  is  there  made  to  speak  was  t&kea 
for  unnieaoing  gibberish ;  till  Bochart  was  able,  by  a 
most  happy  stroke  of  criticism,  to  interpret  it  through- 
out, from  the  affinity  of  the  Cartba^nian  to  the  He- 
brew. As  the  antiquity  whic^  is  most  remote  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  time  when  lUl  men  spoke  some  dia- 
lect of  the  Hebfew,  it  is  impos«ble  to  int^ret  the 
ancient  names  of  persons  and  people,  but  from  a 
familiarity  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Greeks  derived 
tiicmselves  from  a  most  ancient  ancestor  by  the  name 
of  Japetm:  and  who  can  he  be,  but  their  real  an- 
cestor Japhtt  f  Their  letters  were  derived  to  them 
from  the  East ;  and  the  tradition  is  preserved  under 
the  fabulous  person  of  CadTmu:  whkh  is  from  amp 
Cttdom,  the  East,  or,  a  man  of  the  East.  Every 
body  knows  there  was  such  a  city  as  Babyl<Hi ;  but 
the  Hebrew  reader  only  knows  it  had  its  original 
from  the  word  Babel,  which  being  interpreted  means 
in  confusion,  because  language  was  there  first  con- 
founded :  end,  to  this  day,  a  man  that  talks  unintel- 
ligibly or  nonsensically,  is  said  in  English  to  babble. 
In  divimty  it  often  happens,  in  particular  cases, 
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that  you  cannot  so  well  judge  what  is  right  or  what 
ia  wrong,  nor  detect  the  perverse  glosses  of  wantoa 
Or  evil  minded  critics,  unless  you  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  to  use  some  critical 
judgement  in  it :  of  which  Mr.  Parkhurst's  pamphlet 
•gainst  Priestley  is  a  remarkable  ioatance,  and  opens 
a  mine  of  evidence,  which  that  juggler  knows  not 
what  to  make  of.  We  live  in  an  age  fond  of  novelty; 
wbm  literary  ad  veaturers  are  rattier  too  free  and  bold 
in  their  experiments  upon  the  sacred  text.  Dr. 
Kennicott  promised  greet  things,  and  raised  the 
expectations  of  the  public.  His  pretensions  were 
examined  and  disputed  by  some  persons  who  were 
learned  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  .  we  narrowly  escspied 
the  danger  of  a  new  text  and  new  version.  On  any 
future  occasion  of  the  same  kind,  the  like  danger 
may  not  be  escaped,  if  the  Hebnew  language  md 
its  scholastic  history  should  be  n^lected. 

When  we  consult  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
it  is  pleasant  to.  see  how  maoy  passages  of  Scr^ibire 
are  illustrated,  how  many  difficolties  cleared  up  by 
the  author:  and  whoever  follows  his  example,  wiU 
soon  discover  how.  much  his  prospects  are  enlarged, 
when  he  studies  the  Bible  in  the  ori^oal.  He  that 
should  read  the  New  Testament  in  tlie  Gi«ek,  and  be 
under  the  necessity  of.taking  all  his  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  Laiio  of  the  Vu  Igate,  would  be  thought  very 
deficient  in  bis  learning:  and  the  case  is  parallel,  ii^iu 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  un- 
abte  to  compare  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septua^nt 
with  the  original  Hebrew ;  which  it  is  often  necessary 
to  do.  Many  discoveries  arise,,  if  this  comparison  is 
faithfully  made:  among  other  things  it  appears,  from 
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the  different  maaner  ia  which  the  Greek  translators 
bare  proDOunced  many  proper  oames,  that  they  did 
not  translate  from  a  copy  with  the  present  vowel 
points',  such  aa  are  used  by  the  Jews ;  against  whooi 
we  are  to  provide  ourselves  with  weapons,  as  against 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Gospel :  and 
who  but  a  Hebrew  Ckrutian  can  be  a  match  for 
them  in  their  own  way  f  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  a  sort  of  Greek,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  ordinary  Greek  authors  ;  because  there  is  a  fre- 
quent use  of  such  forms  of  language  (we  call  them 
idimns)  as  are  transferred  to  the  Greek  from  the  He* 
brew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  accounted  for. 

But  now,  lastly,  I  recommend  the  Hebrew  chiefly 
on  this  consideration;  because  the  language  is  tn 
iVk/^  instructive  :  its  words  give  us  tight  into  things, 
in  a  manner  difierent  from  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage in  the  world :  and  this,  beyond  all  other  ar- 
guments, convinces  me  of  its  divine  ori^al.  I  will 
^ve  you  some  examples. — The  word  clothe,  in  Latin 
vettio,  in  Greek  tyivu,  gives  us  no  instruction ;  but 

*  The  Hexapla  of  Origen  is  a  work  to  which  I  have  at  present 
no  access ;  but  I  set  down  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  faithful  account 
ofit.  "  He  gives  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  letters :  wheiein  he 
"  unirormly  expresees  what  the  Masoritcs  call  the  quiest^ut  lel- 
"  ters,  tha  ^(.^lA,  He,  Vatt,  and  Jod,'hy  Vowels;  but  so  variously, 
"  that  it  is  clear  he  considered  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  by 
"  what  vowel  he  should<denole  them.  He  always  treats  the  Ain 
"  and  Heth  as  vowels :  and,  when  two  consouants  -occur,  he 
"  seems  to  have  considered  it  optioDal  what  vowel  he  should  ad- 
"  mit  between  them.  All  this  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
"  system  of  the  Masorites,"    Horic  Biblics,  p.  77, 
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the  Hebrew  »a^  LeBeSH  toththe,  dompt^en^s  tbe 
idea  of  on  BeSH shame  (vtbencn  Use  KogMih'bttH^ 
■and  abash),  and,  vfritii  the  ^  prtfixed,  it  i^for,  or  oti 
ti,zcbxtrAoi-  shame:  so  the  «rm  not  only  Stands  fiw 
the f/ri»^,  aa  bother  languages^  but  gires  us  ^ 
T£iMdn-6f-tiie  thing;  it  refers  us  to  the  morrt/' history 
andwii^il  of  cld^ing;  ftnd  All  this  In  three  letters. 

The  English  iwoM  hait,  va  Latin  grando,  in  Greek 
•<(A>AXiXa  gives  us  no  infortnatton  about  the  nature  oC 
iNe  thing;  but,  If  we  take  th£  word  m  BeReO  in 
-Hebrew,  as  wc^  took  LeBeSH,  it  resolves  itself -into 
ni—a,  wbieh  signifies  indecensU,  ami  so  describes'  tO 
-us.'the-pbysiolc^cal  foririation  of  hail;  which, ^  at 
philosopheris  egr'ee,'is  first  fonned  into -drops  of  ruir, 
■mid,  as  it/alls,  is  frozen  fato  haH*. 

In  roots  of  the  Hebrew  lEngHage,  wbith  consiA 
mostly  of  two  letters^  soowideaij  taken  from  naturej 
and  thie  word,  with  some  n6wmo<KficatioD,' is' carried 
on,  and  applied  to  other  objects :  and,  if  tiiere  wei^ 
no  other  argument,  this  alone  would' convinfce  me 
that -the  Hebrew^  fi'dm  the  »rnple  febneation  of '  ita 
t^rms,  is  nob  only  the-lirst-of  laingi]:ag&3,'but  of-« 
^enstrutlion  beyond  the  inv^Hon  of  homan  winhmi.' 
Thus,  for  example,  the  word  ca^  Tzetem  signifies  sol 
images  but  why  so?  because  hv  T2el  is'  a  shadowy 
tbelirst  of  images,  suc7b  as  nature  Haelf  m'alees :  tho 
Hght  of  Hie-sun  forms'  it  naturally,  and  presents  i0 

:  fWbeq  »  gentlummi  \ety  lc«rncd  in  tbo  Uebr«(i<  si*  1^1,^ 
wcuoot  or.-il3,.l)e  ol»eTve4u|M}n  it  that  f '3  an  egg  was  ^^ch 
«)iotiisr<  woKtl,  compouiidi'dpra  unil  r>3  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  ii> 
tlic  pBysiolbgy  of  't[ic  egg,  thai  ilie  iLi;ll  acquireiiits  hafJiieSs  iii 
,   ej-t'm  M  H  mittj  tWttr.      -     -     • 
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m  tike  kigUt  ctf  man.    Ip  pyii?  words,  tw9  idoqs  ai^s 

:iwture.  It  i»  im^fiwbi^  Uf^  »h  IB  aawy  cwie»,  ^rfqn 
i9iiir  hofierfefit  koo^leftge  of  ^m^^  to  ^ecowt  fv 
.^ikd  ^ecoodle  tbA  kiwlM  s«A«es  of  Hebrew  ^9t^.; 
.hvtw  imoy  ^  raawn  <^  tbem  is  t9o  plaia  to  b^ 
coolredicted.  Tb«  «wd  «*«<  ^A3H  ai|^i£R«  tbe 
It^  VodUvj^oifiesjUiwfi ;  an4tb«.r«Utioa  appears 
m  Oftture,  wibicb  faiw  fiMxA  tb«  mopt  ij^ncUy  oipwont 
'mi\M  AcfK^of  tb^seqifnt;  «  enea^vw  ^  great  signt- 
£«fitk>o  in  U4breir  doctnan-  I  do  not  Hie  that  the 
^roMn  is  Maqi^tsd  by  tbe  learned  Mr.  ParJUmrst ; 
btit  I  litid  it  ia  M.ariu9~-&ixt  ^i  dicunt  tic  t^ptl- 
f^rit  to  9M^  vmtvum  »t  m  cffpite  Mpidu. 

The  Bome  word  which  Ngnifies  the  koar^att,  sigr 
riAf»  to.w^r  ;  because  idte  boar-frofit  i>  a  suddeo  pnd 
u^ivernai  coreriagst^tiadiover  the  Aieetrf'  the  groups* 
7h«  word  al^  ^igi^fiee  an  atwemnt;  by  whieb,  a» 
it.  Af>pe<lii!  fro.m  several  pumgft  9f  the  Scri|)>turef 
ei^iertbe  iace.of  the  persoa  offended  U-miderHood 
iQib^  covers^  ^  that  be  no  loqgea  look»:  upoa  U14 
ftfl^cp ;  or  tike  sia  itsid^f?  so  covered  tiaatit  can  do 
tw0tr  be  veen,  8i)4  eivm  aasmne*  a  new  sppearaocq 
front  .the  nfttuse  aod^  qitfiUty  o£  the  covex-mg ;  just 
fs  the  face  of  the  «artb  iet^nes  Avhite  aod  pure  wheo 
the  how-frert  is  upoe  it:  which  copveys  a  very 
beautiful  and  pleaanat  idea  (tf  atonemeut  and  pro^ 
pitiation.  All  this  is  expressed  by  the  word  tD 
CaPHaR;  wbence  is  plainly  daiired  our  £jig1tsh 
word  e^ver.  This  term  admits  of  an  accident,  which 
niay  seem  to  contradict  our  system  of  kindred  ideas, 
but  does  really  confirm  it.   The  word  wiuck  aignihcit 
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bx^r-froii  do^  also  iigtafy  pitch  ;  t&e  one  as  white 
as  SQO^,  the  other  as  black  as  a  poal :  but  the  leadi^ 
iag,ide»  oi  covering  Is  atill  pneserred,  forpkch  istbe 
OQQSt  effectual  ooverii^.  Id  the  world  to  kHp  otrt 
ivttter  Aod  weather.  Zd  Geo.  vi  14.  it  h  applied  to 
the  covering  of  Noah's  ark ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
that  the.  pitch  and  Uie  coveritig  are  hotb  axpressBd 
by  tbe  same  word. 

hi  GaL  is  a  raotwhidi,  as  a  verb,  s^fics  to  roil 
round,  <a  circulate ;  aod^  as  a  noun,  ahy.ratuid-thmgi 
Heoce  UsigmfiBs  to  dan&t;  became  liic  iuotioD&  of 
thedsDce  were  drcular,  to  imiMtetheimotioasof  tht 
beaTenly  bodies.  It  sJgBi6«  also  td,  be  gkai;.  btf 
causa  gladness- is  that  wdyfixprassed.  Aod-lilwMiseK 
toh^l,  frota.  its  form  aod  its  r-eoplution  ;  ahd  partooit 
larly  the  watenog  wheel  of  the  £as^  whiiib  yields  its 
water  by  a  oirculatiQa.  Solmi^Diisupposed  to  have 
aaed  this  term  in  tbat  ^moua  allsgozy  of  Seeks.  xiiL 
with  an  allosioB  to  tbe  etrcQlatioD  of  tfafrblgiodiif 
tbe  hainanludy,  which,  ceases  .ia  death  i  tbe-passBg» 
is  weii  worth  coniidpring.  Hmce  also  .we,haye;.A 
aame  for  the  human  akuU^,  .ixom  X\iQ  roundQes?  of 
its  .figure;  and  also  for  tbe  thistle  ^mt,  ot  vilti^^ 
seed,  because  it  is  a  light  rousd  body,  aufl.  bae  a 
rotatim  as  it  rdla  aloog  before  the  wind^  Ai)d.[ 
may  add,  what  is  as  curious  as  any  thing;  tl)St.t^9 
root  io  quiBStioa  gives  na  the  word  otjGeLeMy 
which  signifies  tbe  human  fixtus  or  embryp;  antf 
with  philosophical  propriety,  because  in  tliat  ^ 
body  is  rolled  .up.'oriolded  together.     From  Geiem 
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coinea  the  wonf  giomus  a  ball  of  thread,  and  giemtro 
to  wiod  about  or  gather  together. 

How  siipple  is  the  coiistruction  of  that  langu^e 
wbicl^  bcgioniog  witii  the  preposition  Sv  OI^  upon 
or  over,  adds  aoetber  letter,  and  tarns  it  into  a  verb, 
n^  OLaH,  to  ascend;  which,  becoming  a  noon, 
s^D^e&a  burnt  offering ;  teaching  bs  to  consider  it 
as  an  ascemioii,  because  the  smote  *nA  flsnne  of  it 
goes  up  tovrards  bckven,  wbieh  cannot  bappea  uoteas 
it  k  cttnauHied  by&'e',  ei>  which  much  might  be 
Mid  1  'f  be  barbarwis  people  of  .  Madagaicar  have 
a  ^acr^ce .  wbieh  tbey  call  an  Ousley  ;  retainbg  the 
very  word  of  the  MosaiG  law.  Frota  tbe  same  root 
■re  have  a  «*rd  for  the  woUd  goat  of  the  mountains, 
fmu  its  diinlnr^  upwards;  also  for  the  kaf  of  a 
frer^  from  its  supenor  situation;  wboiee,  with  the/, 
er  digamma  prefixed,  we  have  ibe  Lotia  JbUum. 
it  furnixbes  us  also  with  a  word  for  gUtirt,  because 
people  ascend  by  them ;  and  fofa  Igrd  or  ruler,  be. 
eause  be  is  aver  others :  in  alliance  with  which  we 
haveooeof  the.DaincBof  God,  \v^OUon,  because  he 
is  aver  all  f  and  it  is  rradered  by  the  word  ^/^unmaf 
in  Lstin^  in  English  the  Moit  High. 
'  Couipare  ^lis  set  of  words  with  oae  another  in 
LmiA)  and  you  will  find  neither  root,  branch,  nor 
relation  among  them.  j&ijWr  bas  no  alliaace  with 
icando ;  nor  scando  with  gradiu ;  nor  gradus  with 
feiium;  nor  Jbiium  vlith  aitua;  nor  ai^iu. with  rupu 
tapra :  etery  word,  when  compai«d.  with,  tbe  rest, 
is  an  umelated  individual ;  and  the  case  would  be 
fbund  tbe  same  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
of  more  aradem  use  and  iovemioD:  so  that  w^eu  I 
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view  the  Hebrew  language,  such  as  I  'bave  now  re- 
presented it  to  you  (in  too  small  a  compass  for  the 
greatness  of  the  subject),  I  am  persuaded  it  must 
either  have  been  originally  given  to  man  by  bis  Crea- 
tor, or  framed  by  men  the  powers  of  whose  minds 
were  very  different  from  our  0\m. 

But  give  me  leave  to  forewarn  you,  that  caution  i^ 
to  be-used,  and  great  experieneeis  requisite,  in  order 
to  handle  the  Hebrew  with  safety;  otherwise  you 
may  chance  to  make  that  ridiculous  which  }'ou 
intend  to  magnify.  For  want  of  knowing  better,  we 
may  gne  the  iead  to  a  wrong  idea  ;  that  which  is  not 
the  radical  one :  and  then  we  shall  lie  forced  upon 
strange  end  unnatural  alliances ;  and,  from  our  im- 
perfect insight  into  many  things,  we  may  not  be  able 
to 'discover  that  there  is  any  leading  idea  at  all.  It 
is  natural  to  follow  with  too  mtich  assurance  the  al- 
luring pursuits  of  e/j/»io/ogy;  and,  if  we  are  found  to 
do  it  without  temperance  or  discretion,  we  shall  find 
no  mercy  from  those  who  are  not  well  affected  to  the 
ori^nalities  of  leamiog  and  religion ;  who  may  there- 
fore treat  ue  with  a  smile,  meaning  it  for  the  smile  of 
superior  wisdom:  but  folly  and  ignorance  are  more 
given  to  suHle  than  wisdom  and  science. 
'  1  have  said  enough  to  convince  you,  that  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  if  you  use  it  properly,  nil)  abundantly 
repay  your  labour;  that  it  is  even  necessary  and  es- 
sential, if  you  would  be,  what  1  may  call  (to  speak 
after  tiie  Hebrew  style)  a  radical  sehdar,  and  see 
into  the  originals  of  things  both  sacred  atKt  profane  t 
that  it  is  related  to  itself  by  associations  and  images,' 
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Dot  merely  curious,  but  often  v^  beautiftil  and  id- 
structire :  iq  short,  tfaat  it  c^mtounicates  knowledge 
ef  the  best  kind  under  a  singular  form,  no  where  dse 
to  be  met  with.  I  could  have  multiplied  my  exam- 
ples in  abundance ;  for  there  was  a  time  of  my  life 
when  I  sat  for  half  a  year  together  to  compare  the 
Hebrew  language  with  itself  in  every  word  of  it  (so 
far  as  it  is  retained  and  preserved),  and  I  hbve  loved 
and  admired  it  ever  since.  You  will  do  the  same,  if 
you  take  half  as  much  pains  as  I  did ;  and,  for  your 
encouragement,  you  will  have  An  advantage  which  1 
had  not,  later  years  having  pi^uced  that  excellent 
work  the  Lexicon,  Hebrew  and  English,  of  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  ;  who  has  made  it  a  magazine  of  general  learn' 
jng,  antiquity,  divinity,  and  natural  history ;  and  has 
illustrated  bis  tiebrew  literature  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  from  useful  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  every  denomination. 

In  the  modern  Hebrew  learning,  you  have  another 
advantage,  and  a  great  one  it  is  ;  that  you  eu%  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Je&;s;  who  b^n  their  teach^ 
ipg  with  the  egr^ous  absurdity  of  an  alphabet  with- 
o.ut  vowels,  to  make  way  for  their  Hebrew  points, 
which  are  a  modern  invention,  and  orerburtben  you 
with  an  insupportable  multiplicity  of  rules.  Their 
notions  of  the  Hebrew  are  ttiucb  of  a  size  with  their 
sense  of  divinity.  That  noble  instrument  of  wisdom, 
in  their  hands,  is  like  an  instrunient  of  astrcuiotny  in 
the  buds  of  a  child,  (h-  like  a  telescope  witii  the 
blind-  Trust  yourself  to  Mr^  Farkhurst,  a  good 
Chri$tiem,  and  he  will  take  you  by  the  band  at  the 
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first  step,  and  carry  you  as  far  as  you  will  wish  to  go 
in  CHRISTIAN  HEBREW.  That  your  success 
may  be  such  as  I  augnrate  from  a  foreknowledge  of 
your  capacity  and  application,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  aHectiooate  friend, 

and  obedient  humble  servant. 

W.  JONES. 
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A  FAIR,  CANPID,  AND  IMf  AETIAL 
STATE  OP  THE  CASE 


SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON 

AND 

MR.  HUTCHINSON: 


iy  WBICR  IS  SHOWK, 


How  far  a  Ststem  of  Phtbics  U  capable  of  Matbemstiol 
OenionBtration — how  far  Sir  Isaac's,  sk  such  a  System,  faai 
that  Demonstration — and  consequentlj',  wbat  regard  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Claim  may  deserre  to  have  paid  to  it, 


He  that  uuwentb-  ■  matter  liefore  be  bearelli  it,  it  ii  lolly  ind  iIiinM  onto  Uia. 
Pkw.  xTin,  19. 

Hon  ipede*  nrium  et  q>n£titei  phyiiew,  ud  quantiutei  et  pT^ortioDM  Biitlie- 
nntiew  cxpcndeDi.    Nbwt.  PuHcir.  p.  179. 

I  attempt  not  to  detract  rrom  the  pitiie  wbtdi  iajuillr  due  to  thcue  wbo  b;  di]i|[evt 
and  conatant  obserraticnii  and  nlcvlatious  have  ucnt«iied  the  proponioDi  and 
meanvea  of  tbe  matiuia  of  bodlea;  butonfy  to  i£aeonr  the  caum  of  tlioie  mo- 
tioua,  which  I  think  ooDe  ever  pretcDded  to  attov.    Hurra,  vol.  xl  p.  S9G. 
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The  dttention  oi  tbe  learned  wOrld  being  at 
present  wboUy  turned  &n  physical  speculntioh»  and 
in(}uirie9,  some  embraeing  the  method  of  philosophize 
tng  established  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  others 
-«s  warmly  standing  up  for  the  opinions  of  Mrv 
Hutchinson;  the  public  will  oot,  I  flatter  myself, 
dialilc6  to  have  a  fair,  candid,  and  Impattial  stftte  oS 
th&  case  between  these  two  authors  laid  befot-c  themy 
that  so  every  one,  seeing  whftt  the  tenets  of  both 
arct  and  wherein  they  differ,  may  be  enabled,  witb 
very  little  Uvublei  to  judge  and  determine  for  him- 
self. Nor  caA  this  be  thought  a  useless  undertaking 
by  ioiy  one  who  considers  tbe  high  opinion  enter- 
tained from  the  remotest  antiquity,  by  the  good  and 
gt^at^  of  tbe  importance  of  physical  knowledge,  and 
thie  benefits  accriiiog  from  a  right  understanding  of 
it  to  tbe  Sons  of  men  ;  the  brightest  parts  and  ablest 
pens,  in  a41  ages  and  nations,  having  ever  been  ex-^ 
ercised  and  employed  in  tbe  researches  of  nature^ 
Tbe  diligent  application  to  the  study  of  this  science^ 
of  late  yearb  more  tban  ever^  amongst  tbe  saodems^ 
And  their  Unwearied  endeavourf  to  improve  and  en- 
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rich  it  with  new  observations  and  experiments,  suffi- 
ciently show  how  niuch  they  are  persuaded  of  its 
superior  worth  and  excellence :  so  that  mankind, 
however  tbey  may  have  differed  in  their  opinions 
concerning  tlie  various  and  ~  almost  numberless 
scliemes  aod  hypotheses  that  hare  been  offered  to 
the  world  to  explain  and  account  for  the  operations 
of  nature,  yet  in  th)s«re  auuiinious,  that  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  them  are  well  worthy  the  time 
-and  thoughts  of  every  one  who  has  them  to  spare. 
And  very  right-  and  fit  it  is  that  they  should  be  so; 
since  he  who  best  knpws  the  wants  of  his  creature 
man,  has  thought  proper,  in  infinite  wisdom,  to  be- 
gin hts  gracious  revelation  to  us  with  a  description 
and  explanation  of  the  works  of  bis  almighty  power, 
in  the  creation  and  formation .  of  the  world.  Nor 
iioes  he  teach  and  inttruct  us  in  "  the  invisible  things** 
of  himself,  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  "  the 
*"  things  that  are  made ;"  and  therefore  he  first  gave 
OS  tbe  knowledge  of  the  natural  world,  that  through 
it  we  might  attain  to  that  of  the  spiritual.  The  foot  ' 
of  the  ladder  was  let  down  to  earth,  that  we  thereon 
might  ascend  to  heaven.  The  true  knowledge  of 
nature  then  being  a  thing  oT  so  hi^  and  momentous 
aii^Dcern  to  us,  a  disquisition  into  it,  when  made 
with  modesty  and  humility,  as  all  such  ought  to  be 
made,  can  at  no  time  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  trne  science.  But  it  will,  I  may 
presume  to  hope,  be  more  particularly  so  at  this 
tiwe,  when  the  surprising  phtenotnena  of  electricity, 
and  many  other  very  nice  experimental  discoveries 
lately  made,  seem  greatly  to  hove  vwakened  uid 
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CKcited  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  mankind,  and 
to  promise  a  more  just  and  satisfactory  account'  of 
llie  cause  of  moti<n>,  and  agency  of  aaturcj  tbtfa  the 
penebwtion  of  philoeopbers  bas  yet  iieen  able  to 
awgn.  Pbitoiopby,  we  know,  is  a  science  capable 
of  iaprovement ;  and,  as  it  is  a  public  treasury, 
open  to  and  ccrikcted  for  the  use  of  all,  systematic 
views  and  private  interests  sbouVd  have  no.ptace 
here,  but  general  «)couragenient  should  be  giveB  to 
any  the  meanest  contributor  who  can  in  Aoiy  wise 
■  enrich  >i,  ihougb  it  be  but  with  a  mite.  -  Mine  pre^ 
tends  xaA  to  be  more ;  bu^  such  as  it  is,  I  o0br  it 
the  reader,  lam  sure,  with  an  bumble  heart,  and 
beg  he  will  not  let  it  pass  with  him  or  his  friends 
for  sterling,  if  it  appears,  upon  the  strictest  trial,  not 
to  be  so. 

The  Newtonian  system  has  now  been  in  pos- 
sesBioE)  of  the  chair  for  some  years-:  but  there  have 
appeared,  since' its  first  publication,  some  treatises 
on  philosophical  subjects  by  a  very  curious  and  in- 
quisitive person  (as  Mr.  Whistoh*  jostly  calls 
him),  Mr.  Hdtchinson,  who  thought  that  by  the 
light  whitb  revelation  aSbrded  him,  compared  with 
his  own  observations,  he  saw  farther  into  the  consti- 
tutioa  of  the  unrrcrse,  and  the  operations  carried  on 
in  it,  than  Sir  Isaac  fa^d  done.  As  the  pubHcstion 
of  tliese  pieces  was  at  a  time  wbeu  Sir  Isaac  had 
«et  the  learned  on 'a  warm  pnnuit  after '  physical 
knowledge;  and  as,  by  tbeur  titles,  they  certainly 
promised  aud  pretended  to  sranetbing  very  great  uid 

*  Ihe  lion^tnde  and  Latitwic  foviu),  &c 
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important,  m  well  tksitey/  wdsvrprJsiDg;  <me.sliouI(l 
i»v9  tbpugbt  tbey  woult)  b«ve  been  immediately 
fiaovAssed,  aod  uiorougtUy  «ijted,  tJut  to  tlae  wheat 
might  have  been  separated  front  the  .obaff,  and  gR- 
tb^red  into  tb@  cOjiDnifitn  gFwiary.  But  oxperieQce 
has  fibovn  us  this  was  not  the  caw.  Their  claim 
ha?  been  sli^ted  and  negliectQd,  and  tbey  bave  beea 
greatly  discouraged  jM)d  oppOKd ;  and  w|iat  is  amaz- 
ing, and  almost  incredible,  in  so  curious  and  ioqui- 
^ve  an  age,  it  b«3  been  cbieOy,  if  not  altogether, 
eitjber  by  those  wbo  tbrough  aonie  pdrejudkea  (inci- 
Aeot,  alaa  1  to  tbo  greatest  and  heat  of  men  1)  haVe 
judged  and  determined  without  reading  or  iKariog 
(be  merits  oS  tlte  cause,  or  by  thosiB  whose  iadoleoce 
yfifi  content  to  suffer  such  to  judge  and  det^miae 
for  tbem.  But  their  claim  has  lately  been  rfv'ived 
ai^in,  and  a.  sef^owl  tearing  donaoded  (U.  the  first 
4;Qjg^  be  .called  .a  hearing)  before  sentence  is  passed. 
A  mv  edition  of  Mr.  HuTc»iN«9N'a  work^  wlucb 
M>.fr^  before  grown  scarce  aod  Out  .of  print,  bas  put 
them  into  every  body*!*  b^ads.  Many  persons  of 
leisure  and  curiosity,  bavtng  carefolly  perused,  and 
^vea  tbem  a  fair  and  impartiat  exanunation,  have 
highly  approved  of  big  geiMral  plan,  without  thinking 
t^m^elves  obliged,  upon  that  account,  to  submit 
implicitly  to  bin)  in  every  particub!r  etymology  or 
interpretatian  as  iaiellible.  And  tins  tbey  have  done, 
f^  out  of  any  superstitious  bigoti7f  desire  of  novel^, 
yr  lave.:  of  paradox  aod  Eastern  (to  .wfakb  no  people 
b^Q.a  more,  mortid  avecaion),  but  a  sober,  serious, 
and  rational  conviction  of  its  truth  and  rectitude;  the 
reascHis  of  .which  they  have  been  always  ready  to 
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-^<te,  eiUi^r  ia  (oaversatioa  or  writing,  cmild  tlwy 
but  me^t  with  cofflmoa  candour  and  ciirilUy,  To 
DAoye  the  court  that  these  may  be  granted  them,  till 
.(be.eyideDce  be  producedt  and  the  cause  determiocil 
«$  trutb  and  justice  shall  require,  is  the  desi|^  of  tbe 
pp^a^pt  undertaking, 

.  .Que.  great  reason  why  Mr. Hijtcuihson's  dte- 
.  cpyeries  have  not  been  received,  at  least  examined 
.to  Bee  whether  they  deserve  h  orno,  I  am  fully  pei- 
suaded,  upon  a  thoroagb  consideration  of  the  oiatter, 
is  thisr— It  has  been  ao  opmion  for  some  time  enfer- 
^fune^  that  Kr  Isaac's  philosophy  is  absolutely  cer- 
tiio  and  infaUiblcs,  because  it  is  founded  upon  and 
proved  by  naatbematical  principles  and  demonatFa- 
-tions,  which  are  in  themselves  universally  aUowol 
.Jo  be  so.  Now,  if  by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
^nse,  and  a^^licatiop  of. mathematics,  it  could  ble 
shown  what  those  things  are  which  they  are  capaUs 
of  proving,  and  then  from  Sir  Isaac's  works  wJnt 
he  himself  says  he  has  proved:  by  th^n,  it  would  lajr 
open  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ]H-eaenk 
utuation  of  affairs  in  the  pbilosophkal  world,  and 
wake  it.per^tly  clear  and  int^i^Ue  to  the  very 
jaeaqest.  ijapactty ;  as  it  would  show  at  one  view, 
what  rooqa  there  is  for  any  farther  imprpvementa, 
and,  consequently,  what  regard  the  claim  of  Mr. 
KuTCHiNspN,  or  any  other  author  who  writes  afbr 
Sir  Isaac,  may  deserve  to  have  pud  it.  How  far 
this  is  done  in  tbe  fcAlowing  pages  must  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  my  readers,  when  they  have  considered 
the  reasoning  in  them.  If>ny  person,  yhen.he  .has- 
done  that,  shall  think  it  wortli.  his  while  to  coode- 
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soend  so  fair  as  to  point  out  my  errors  to  me,'  in  a 
'Spirit  of  candour  and  good  matnners  (as'I  hope  it 
'  KiU  be  allowed  I  have  treated  fUl  tbos^  wbom  I  have 
'  bad  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  under- 
taking), I  shall  esteem  him  my  greatest  benefactor, 
nor  fail  to  make  him  my  public  acknowledgements. 
-  And  one  thing  I  can  sincerely  promise  htm  for  his 
encouragement,  that  he  shaH"find  it  Is  no  sort  of  dffi- 
cuUy  or  hardship  to  me  to  ova  myself  mistaken. 
— Thb'pr^nbed,  1  proceed  to  the  inquiry^ 

And  here,  as  it  is  the  .bmt  way,  before  we  enter 
upon  any  disquisition,  to  hare  tlie  terms  de8n^,  and 
'the  seqae  we  use  them  in  fully  ascertained,  that  so 
-there  may  be  no  mistake,  or  misunderstanding  about 
.them,  I  shall  begin  with  a  definition  uf  phy'sies  and 
.vmthematict.  llie  science  of  physics  then,  I  ftppfe- 
-henU,  as  appears  by  its  veryndth'e,  ia  that  wti&h 
:tehiibes'Uf  to  understand'  the  Operations,  of  nature, 
Le.'  bow  matter  acts  upon  miftter,  and  produces  aH 
thoie  various  effects  or  phtenonseiia  which  we  every 
:day  see  produced  in  tlie  world.  Mathematics,  on 
itbe  dlher  hand,  treat  of'  magnitude  and'  numbers, 
instructing  us  how  to  measure,  estimate,  and  com- 
pute the'  different  distances,  maguitodes,  and  mo- 
tions of  bodies,  with  respecj:  to  one  another  ^    From 

*  The  definiltons  givi,n  by  Chahbeiii  in  his  Cycldpetlia  are 
to  tbe  MfDc  effect  whk  tlioie  heA  Kt  itown,  tboogb  Obt  mf^rened 
.exactly  iu  tbo  tame  word«>— "  Natural  pbilowpby,  otLcrwUc 
*'  called  phyiiics,  ia  tbat  science  \yb)cb  considers  the  powers  of 
**  nature,  the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their  loiituiil  ac-' 
*^'iion  on  one  unulbcr.  Mathematics  is  the  science  orijunniity, 
"  irt  a,sci^ihccik(»tcoRHdmt)ti6g9BSCMnputtble,  orHicBsureble." 
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^M^e  (tefinUMms,  the  widely  differfiot  nskture  aad  ge> 
BHia  of  each  science,  I  thtotc,  plainly  appean.  The 
ooe  ia  conversant  about  causes ;  the  ottief,  effects : 
the  one  finds  out  the  agents  which  produce  ni(KioQ  ; 
the  other  settJea.ami  adjusts  the  proportions  of  the 
powers  of  those  ageots  i'.the  one  shows,  what  it  is  that 
acts  upon  all  bodies;  the  other,  the  mode  and  de^ee 
of  its  acting  upon  different  bodies  ii)  differentcirctim- 
steoces.  To  discover  the  properties  of  piatt^r,  ytht^ 
matter  is  agent  and  what  patient,  how  the  one  is  sup> 
ported .  in  its  agency,  and  how  the  otlier  b  disposed. 
and  contrived  b>  r^etve  that  agency,  is  the  bqsiaes» 
of  physics.  When  this  is  once  settted  and  established, 
then,  let  matbema(tc»  have  their  fuU  play,  and  they 
will  appear  in  their  true  beauty  aodexcellency :  their 
use  will  be  as  great  as  their  tJiost  sanguine  adaairera 
coQtend  for,  and  the  result  of  their  application  iirm 
and  lasting.  Very  entertaining  and  instructive  will 
tt  be,  by  makiog  experiments  with  th^m,  to  observe 
the  different  effects  that  the  agents  and  patients  so 
fitted  and .  eootrived  produce,  in  various  cases  and 
eircomstanties,  upon-  different  parcels  and  quantitiea 
of  matter  differently  situated  and  disposed,  by  their 
various  and  different  associations  and  combinatien^.' 
We  shall  every  day  be  diving  farther  into  the  mioutise 
and  arcana  of  nature,,  and  proving:  the  existence  and 
operation  of  our  pre-established  geperf^l  physical 
causes,  by  showing  their  agency  and  the  manner  o^ 
It -in  particular  instances.  But  should  any  man  set 
himself  to  interpret  and  explain  the  snigmata  in  the 
book  of  nature,  witbotit  having  first  some  general 
key  to  it,  or  ventuie  bin^elf  iu  bcr  labyrinth,  for< 
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gttaag  to  take  a  clue  with  hun  that  nonld  lead  hki 
Mi*  throBf^  its  numl)erleu  turmngft  and  wiodingB ; 
I  much  fear  he  would  soon  find  himself  Btrangdj 
pouled  and  bewildered,  aod  be  but  too  much  tiw  oc- 
casioa  of  mirth  and'  eotertaiDmeot,  for  the  rftsbnes* 
aod  foUy  of  his  attempt,  to  those  who,  harii^  wisetj. 
befbrehand  proiidod  lliemselrea  with  both,  have 
beeo  able,  with  very  litUe  trouble,  to  uoderstand  and 
find  theif  way  throagh  them.  The  caasei  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  discovered  by  nathematica,  tfaoagh  her 
efibcts  may  be  ascertained' t^  tbem.  And  was'  any 
*ac  to  attempt  any  thing  of  that  kind — (was  be,  ftnr 
instaoee,  to  undertake  to  show  liow  fire  burns  by 
algebra,  to  explain-  the  aature  and  operatione  of  the 
sen'  by  trigooometry,  of  assign  the  cbsse  of  v^eta- 
tion  from  the  theory  of  cooio  sections)  he  would,  I 
suppose,  and  that  very  deservedly,  provoke  the 
laughter  and  incur  the  contempt  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  people :  and  yet  to  give  a  satisftctory  account 
•fall  these  things  is  the  business  of  a  phyNoal  writer. 
Nor  is  this  alt;  but  whoever  attempts  lo'  guess  at 
eaoses  (for  it  can  be  called  nothing  better  than> 
guessing)  merely  from  the  superficies  and  appeanmce 
ef  tinngs  tbet  presents  itself  ia  effects;  whoever 
makes  the  mistress  to  wait  upon  the  handmfud,  goes 
^st  to  work  with  mathematics,  and  computes  by 
observations  and  experiments  the  proportions  of  the 
motions  of  bodies  in  particular  cases,  and  then  infers 
by  <kdaction  fvom-  what-  he  sees  only,  tlie  causes  of 
those  motions,  and  that  not  i»  such  particular  cases 
alone,  but  makes  the  application  general  and  uni- 
Weaalf  possibly  mayy  and  probably  wiU^  ma  i«t» 
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many  strsoge  and  fatal  mbukes,  which,  besides  ob- 
stiiuoling  the  path  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  tbtf 
partioular  about  which  he  makes  tbetn,  will  prevent 
bis  cooling  to  the  truth,  almost  in  any  point,  while 
be  retains  tiiem. — I  will  beg  leave  to  set  down  in  this 
place  sotve  of  tiie  errors  which  seeoi  to  ne  to  flort 
natoi^ly,  and  almost  necessarily,  itom  sudi  a  om-^ 
diict.    And, 

First,  as'wc  judge  in  this  case  by  appearances' 
only,  and  see  nothing  but  bodies  moving,  we  may' 
be  very  easily  and  naturally  led  to  infer,  that  they 
more  of  themselves  by  Bome  inherent  virtue,  or  move' 
one  another  by  such  virtues  emitted ;  or  ^se  we  may 
think  that  the  Deity  k  substantially  present  with 
them,  and  moves  them  by  his  immediate  influence^' 
Either  of  which  opinions  will  lead  us— 'I  know  not' 
whither. 

Secondlt,  as  when  we  bave  made  all  dur  ob-' 
aervations  and  experimente  upon  an  effect,  if  the- 
cause  should  happed  to  be  invisiMe  and  ioiperceptS^' 
ble  to  tlije  senses,  we  siiali  be  left  only  to  {bncy  aad 
ima^nation,  without'  any  other  guide,  to  guess  at- 
what  we  think  will  perform  it,  we  may  invem  6hy' 
imaginary  ones,  and  every  tim«  mbs  the  trtfe  one;' 
nor  haver  we  any  criterion  whereby  to  judge  wMeb  ia- 
trae  and  which  ioiaginary,  because  we  can  make' 
the  mathematical  laws  and  proportions  of  motion' 
square  to  the  inn^flsry  ooe  as  wel'l  as  tb  the  true' 
one,  and  to  one 'imaginary  one  as  w^U  as  to  another. 
They  wiH  be  true  in  tiieraselves,  whatf^er  the  cause 
be,  and  thertsfore  can  never  demonsCpate  wbetber  the' 
cause  be  so  or  no.  Which-  consideration  alone,  if- 
2  OS 
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it  were  csrefuUy  attended  to,  would,  I  hunib);  think, 
settle  the  question  at  tbia  time  so  necessary  to  be 
settled — How  far  a  system  of  physics  is  capable  of 
Hi&tfaeipatical  clemonstratbn. 

:  Thirdly,  as  in  this  method  of  proceeding  we 
draw  a  gtqeral  conclusion  from  paFtieular  premises, 
that  is,  tafer  from  an  experiment  upon  a  small  par- 
cel of  matter,  that  the  effect  is  the  same  in  larger  and 
uKire  general  operatioDS,  where  there  may  be  multi- 
tudes of  ciFcum&taoceSf  to  us  uaknown,  to  vary  and 
alter  the  ease }  we  must  fall  very  short.  Every  new 
phsoomeBOB  that  appe&rs,  where  the  circuqistaDces 
of  things  are  altered,  will  be  quite  different,  and  put 
us  to  our  wit's  enid  to  account  for  :  the  consequence 
of  whtcbr  is,  that  we  must  either  assign  it  to  a  different 
cause  froiD  the  former,  in  *hicb  case  we  shall  have 
as  many  causes  as  phtenomena;  or  we  must  .abolish 
the  first  cause,  and  try  if  we  cannot  make  .both  the 
effects  square  to :  a  new  one,  in  which  case  we  shaU. 
be  changing  our  .causes  every  day. 

'  FouKTtfLT,  as  the  grand  causes  which  produce 
sod  carry  on  all  the  motions  and  operatioas  ofthe 
universe  may  happen  to  lie  above  and  out  of  our 
reach,  and  we  can  at  best  reason  only  upon  such 
scanty  pittances  of  t^m  as  are  hefe  within  our  reach ; 
we  may,  by  seeing  aod  knowing  so  little  of  .them, 
drop  and.  lay  thetu  aside,. as  not  able  to  do  the  work 
tjiey.  are  appoiated  to  do,  establish  a  set  o(  ialse, 
non-eiitital,  and  .ima^nary.  ones,  whi^h  we  happen  to 
think  or  fancy  will  do  better,  in  the  room  of  them, 
and  so,  by  making  every  thing  bend  to  them,  not 
Only,  have  the  misery  and  mortification , of -being  en- 
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Maved  to  error,  but,  by  precluding  any  farther  in- 
quiries in  a  different  way  from  that  established,  pre- 
vent thevwy  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at4ruth. 
'  As  this  is  a  point  of  some  consequence,  I  will  beg 
leave  farther  to  illustrate  and  explain  my  meaning  by 
a  famitiar  instance,  which  will  set  it  in  adear  light, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt  about  it,  or,  I  hope, 
the  truth  of  it.  A  person  who  had  never  seen  a 
machine  of  the  kind  before,  happens  to  meet  with  a 
clock,  and,  upon  looking  attentively  at  it,  perceives 
the  hand  t«  move  round  the  dial-plate.  Much  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  not  able  to  imagine  how  a  piece 
of  inanimate,  inert  matter  should  have  a  power  of 
motion  in  k,  be  goes  to  a  friend  of  his,  who,  though 
an  excellent  mathematician,  was  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  machine,  end  desires  him  to  inform  him 
how  it  was  done.  The  case  of  instruments  is  pro- 
duced, and  io  work  he  goes ;  end  after  some  time 
tells  hiin,  that  it  appears  from  the  nicest  and  mosc 
accurate  observations  and  experiments  he  cati  make, 
that  the  hand  moves  over  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  an  hour,  which  amounts  to  exactly  18'  inches 
in  one  day.  Now,  this  discovery,  though  ^e  calm- 
lation  might  te  perfectly  true  and  just,  could,  I  sajv 
pose,  afford  but  very  little  satisfaction  to  the  inqoir- 
ing  friend,  who  wanted  to  know  the  cause  and  man- 
ner of  the  agency  in  this  case^  And  yet,  farther 
than  this,  I  think,  mathematics  cannot  go  in  -the 
discovery  of  it.  For,  should  our  gentleman,  with- 
out any  fortber  knowledge  er  inquiry,  goto  reason 
about  the  cause  from  what  he  bad  seen  and  obscrvett 
only,  would  he  not  rt^n  directly  into  the  mistakf^s  i 
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hare  above  supposed  to  be  the  natural  conseqaeDces 
of  such  a  proceeding?  Let  us  see : — First,  as  he  saw 
nothiog  but  tbe  band  moviog,  and  the  dial-plate  on 
trbich  it  moved,  be  would,  be  must,  without  any 
farther  instruction,  conclude,  either  thitf  tbe  hand 
moved  itself,  or  that  tbe  dial-plate  moved  it.  Se- 
condly, if  be  bad  a  fruitful  imagioation,  be  might 
make  out  fifty  causes,  by  giving  different  names  to 
those  supposed  occult  powers  in  the  hand  and  dial- 
plate,  all  in  the  same  taste,  and  termioatiog  ulti- 
nmtety  in  the  same  end,  and  always  be  sure  to  miss 
tbe  right.  Nor  could  bis  calculations  ever  give  him 
the  least  assistance  in  disceniing  when  be  had  the 
right.  The  hand  would  move  over  just  tbe  same 
space  in  tbe  same  time,  whether  the  cause  of  the 
piotioo  was  in  itself,  or  in  tbe  disd-plate,  or  external 
to  both-  Thirdly,  If  be  was  tb  assign  either  of  these 
as  tbe  cause  of  motion,  not  only  in  that  particular 
machine,  but  deduce  a  genial  rule  from  it,  that  it 
fnilst  be  so  in  all  others,  and  observe  the  same  rules 
of  acting  as  it  did  therci  the  next  machine  he  saw, 
where  the  situation  of  things  was  altered,  and  the 
noovem^nt  ^s  well  as  proportions  different,  would 
npnpliis  bin).  The  same  sort  of  cause  would  not  do 
here.  He  must  either  ^erefore,  excogitate  a  new 
species  of  it,  actipg  by  other  laws  and  rules,  and 
then  be  might  have  as  ntany  species  as  there  are  ma- 
f^bjnes-,  or  must  quit  that  entirety,  and  assign  another 
cause  for  both,  apd  thep  be  might  change  th^m  every 
flay.  Fourthly,  as  the  real  ^nd  true  cause  was  out  of 
his  reach,  and  he  reasoned  only  upon  thoseparts  which 
appeared  to  hini,  the  baud  and  the  dial-plate,  and 
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iiettlfid  bis  prioeiplcs  accordii^ly  from  theton  tbeiKJby 
exctudiog  all  raeduuiical  powers,  resolving  it  could 
Dot  be  done  by  aoy  suclj,  only  because  he' saw  no 
such  to  do  it,  and  could  not  couceive  bow  there 
could  beany ;  he  would  not  only  eipbrace  and  adopt 
a  false  scheme,  but,  by  barring  himself  from  any  in- 
quiries that  way,  utterly  preclude  himself  from  ever 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
iQCoaveoieoces  that  may  attend  what  may  be  called 
a  mathematical  method  of  pbilosophiziag,  should  it 
ever  he  attempted.  And  dow,  that  I  may  keep  up 
to  the  deiiuitioDs  I  set  out  with,  I  must  beg  the 
reader  to  indulge  me,  while  I  just  hint,  oo  the  cod- 
trary,  at  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  humble  and 
diligent  iqquirer,  from  a  physical  ratio  of  proceeding. 
And  here  the  same  instuice,  I  believe,  will  very  well 
serve  our  purpose.  The  pait,  then,  of  a  physical 
speculator,  or  trae  philosopher,  when  he  had  seen 
the  circular  motion  of  the  baad  round  the  plate  of  a 
clock,  would  be,  immediately  to  examine  the  sub^ 
stance  the  whole  was  made  of,  and  the  form  and 
contrivance  (^  its  make.  He  would  presently  see 
that  it  was  all  inert  matter,  no  part  of  which  could 
possibly  move,  unless  it  was  moved  by  some  other ; 
and  though  indeed  he  could  perceive  no  visible  cause 
of  its  motion,  yet  as  a  great  part  of  the  clock,  about 
the  hand,  was  concealed  from  him,  be  would  ncA 
determine  that  it  moved  itself,  till  he  was  certified 
what  was  there.  If  he  could  not  get  at  this,  be 
would  inquire  how  the  machine  came  in  the  place 
.where  be  found  it,  who  made  it  and  put  it  together. 
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and  get  the  artist,  if  be  was  to  be  got,  to  unlock  luid 
show  him  the  mecbaaism  of  it ;  bow  by  the  weight  of 
the  incumbeDt  aiaBsea  of  brass,  of  lead,  a  stress  and 
teosioD  is  laid  tipoD  the  wheels,  which  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  act  upon  one  another,  and  by  that  meaos 
on  tbe  hand,  which  has  a  communication  (by  bim 
never  perceived)  through  the  dial-plate  with  them. 
He  might  then  contemplate  it  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  ohserring  tbe  neatness  and 
perfection  of  the  machinery,  how  exactly  and  con- 
stantly every  wheel  performed  tbe  part  to  which  it 
was  adapted  and  designed,  and  the  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  the  hand's  motion  produced  thereby. 
When  the  artist  has  instructed  him  thus  far  (and 
thus  far  ho  must  be  instructed  before  be  pretends  to 
reason  upon  the  subject),  if  he  has  a  mind  to  amuse 
himself  in  making  nice  observations  and  experiments 
upon  particular  parts  and  actions  of  the  machine,  and 
by  applying  tbe  mathematics,  to  find  out  and  settle 
the  proportions  the  wheels  bear  to  each  other,  and 
their  different  effects  according  to  their  position  or 
number,  he  cannot  do  better.  It  will  be  a  constant 
fund  of  instruction  and  entertainment  to  him:  he 
will  every  day  discover  more  and  more' the  aptness 
and  fitness  of  the  causes  made  use  of  by  the  artist 
to  produce  the  effects  designed,  and  consequently  be 
continually  seemg  fresh  reason  to  adqiirebis  admira- 
ble skill  and  contrivance^ 


■^  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  in  tbif  place,  t|>at  I  do  not  bring 
the  instance  of  a  clock  ai  parallel  to  the  worli]  in  all  points; 
which  it  evidently  is  not,  the  one  receiving  its  motion  from  some- 
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These  are  tny  sentiments  of  the  essential  difference 
■between  physics  and  mathemalics,  and  the  true  use 
and  application  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  I  hope 
they  will  be  found  to  be  supported  by  right  reason, 
and  not  wbt^ly  disagreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things. 
This  only  I  fenow,  tliat  I  offer  them  to  the  public  be. 
4:au8e  they  seem  to  me  to  be  so,  and  shall  "be  ready 

,thiDg  external  to  itself,  th^t  olber  being  {pbjsically  canjidcrcd) 
a  self-moving  machine^  but  ihua  fur  only,  titat  ttie  cause  of  nto- 
tioa  in  both  is  invisible  and  jmperccptit)le ;  and  in  this  respect 
I  apprehend  iJiey  are  exnctty  similar. 

Since  1  wrote  this,  a  friend  showed  me  a  parallel  of  this  kind, 
4lr»w;i  by  the  greiU  and  good  Sir  Mattiixt  Hale,  in  his  Qri- 
jgination  of  Mankind ;  whcfe  he  supposes  a  set  of  ancient  philoco- 
phers  of  different  sects,  who  had  in  their  walks  found  a  curious 
clock,  or  waich,  disputing  upon  the  cause  of  its  motion,  and  en- 
deavounng  to  account  for  it,  each  according  to  his  resptclive  hy- 
pothesis ;  tilt  tbe  artist  appears,  and  shows  tliem  how  lotaJly  wido 
they  alVwcreof  t^e  mark;  for  that  he  had  mode  the  machioc,  avd 
put  the  partsof  it  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  motion 
once  given  il  should  continue,  without  the immedkte application 
of  his  band  every  moment  to  it.  The  use  Sir  Matthew  mahe« 
nf  this  is  to  show,  as  in  B  picture,  the  confused  and  vain  sprcn- 
lalions  of  philotopbers  about  this  system  of  the  universe,  and  tho 
motions  carried  on  id  it,  when  God  by  Moses  has  struck  dumb 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  them,  and  showed  that  in  one  chap- 
trr,  to  discover  which  thousands  of  volumes  have  been  wriltta 
and  read  in  vain.  The  pasiiuge  is  too  lung  to  insert  here  ;  but  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  the  reader  to  peruse  it  at  his  leisure,  as 
1  am  certain  it  will  amply  reward  his  pains,  and  will, 4  hope,  be 
•ome  sanction  M  wbati  ha*e  here  said  upon  the  subject. — See 
Origination  of  Mankind—sect.  iv.  chap,  6.  a4inil.  The  passage 
is  likewise  quoted  by  Bishop  Buhxet,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  assninstanceof  his  manner  of  illustrating  subjects 
by  similes,  or  comparitoni— ^.  IS9- 
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to  withdraw  them  the  momeiit  tbey  are  found  tO'be 
otherwise.  Tbey  desire  only  a  caodid  and  ODpreju* 
diced  judgeoieot,  and  ere  equally  prepared  to  staad 
or  fall  by  its  determinatioD.  But  as  a  writer  is 
■othiug  in  this  age  without  his  passport  of  au&orities, 
and  as  a  love  and  foadoess  of  singularity  nod  novelty 
is  what  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  imputed  to  me; 
I  shall  desire  to  have  counsel  heard  upon  this  poio^ 
that  the  reader  may  see,  the  positions  advanced  above 
#re  jiot  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a  bigot,  the  die- 
tempered  fumes  of  an  over-heoted  inaagioation,  or 
the  mad  ravings  of  an  enthusiastic  brain;  And  I  am 
muefa  pleased  to  find,  upon  turning  over  that  justly 
celebrated  poem  Amti'Lucbetius,  that  I  have  an 
able  advocate  m  the  polite  and  learned  author  of  i^ 
who  has  expressed  almost  the  same  sentiments  upon 
the  point  in  hand  tiiat  I  have  dose,  but  in  so  very 
widely  different  a  manjoer,  wjtb  that  beauty,  pro- 
priety, and  elegance  of  language,  that  the  reader,  I 
am  sure,  will  excuse  me  if  I  set  down  the  passage 
At  length.  It  is  in  the  fourth  book.  The  learned 
cardinal  is  discussing  the  esse  of  a  aet  of  philoso- 
f»hers  in  liis  time,  who,  it  «eems,  had  established 
false  causes,  and  then  pretended  to  prove  them  true 
by  mathematical  calculations  and  demonstrations — ' 
His  words  are  as  follows : 


Nee  redimit  ganu  hoe  vUii  pcrfNta  ii 
Sdiictt  ill»  modus  Untum  dcscribit  sgendi, 
Naturom  vcri  nan  invntigat  agentis. 
Cumfietipouit  mmuroi  det  tU  olgAra  reaoi, 
Absurdo  ad  libitum  posito  quaii  cerliai  «Mct 
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At  S07HIJG  EST  CAUSAB,  SOK  TAHTOU  EFFECTA  KOTA&S; 

.  DiTx  veti  lopkia  til;  sophiie  gbrmana  nuuhetis; 
^Miat  CONCORD  EM  gaudenl  inipendere  coram  ; 
V&aqtu  nmurom  coniptectitur,  altera  manca  nl. 
MotUm  iunc  n  catujbrt,  vel  amcm  docerem, 
(Hoc  hahuere  luot  etatim  canuneMa  patrono*) 
Turbmis  out  insiar  crepitanlitna  ire  flagellia 
Sidera  percusia,  el  varia  verligine  cofci  ,- 
Si  canereta  aurigas  illis  aasistere  divos, 
CredidU  ut  cxU  plervmqnt  ignara  vtltutai, 
Et  nirtum  initr  ttpucium  tenari  itgndo; 
Sifi-etus  Piolanao,  operotoi  orbibus  orbcs 
^^icerem,  usque  novu  citlum  inlrieans  F.picyclis ; 
Legitimos  possim  numeros  iuplere:  quidindef 
Veracbs  humeri,  uendax  at  cal'sa  subesset. 

Lib.  IV.  V.  1083, 

A  clearer  and  Dobler  testimony  cannot,  I  tlnnk^ 
be  wished  ipT  or  desired,  nor  can  I  see  how  any 
tiling  I  ha^B  saji}  can  be  altacked,  unless  the  car- 
dinal's reasoning  b^  firat  subverted.  And  I  must 
cpnfess,  I  »li»|l  jkA  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  fall  with 
so  polite  a  schpl^r,  and  perfect  master  of  his  subject, 
as  every  onis  who  has  read  his  book  must  acknuw>' 
ledge  him  t<>  be.  If  there  should  be  any  who  will 
take  upon  them  to  say,  that  Cardinal  Polionac  did 
>  not  understand  philosophy,  (though  it  becomes  such 
to  prove  what  they  assert,  before  ihey  expect  to  be 
heard  by  men  of  sense  and  learning,)  let  tbem  take 
the  authority  of  one  who  did,  amongst  tl>eir  own 
countrymen :  "  Geometry  can  be  of  little  use  in 
"  philosophy  till  data  are  collected  to  build  on{ 
"  and  Lord  Verulau  has  justly  observed,  Mathetin 
" pkilasophiam  mturalem  tebuinab£  deUre,  mn 
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"  OENEBABE,  OUt  PROCREARE.      It  IS  the  prOvioCC 

**  of  matbeniatics  to  put  the  last  hand  to  physics, 
"  not  to  B£G£T  them."  The  learned  and  ingeDious 
Colin  Maclavrin,  ia  his  Account  ef  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  ducvoerie$,  p.  36. 

But  here  I  am  very  sensible  I  must  stop.  AH 
this,  1  shall  be  told,  strikes  directly  at  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  which  is  professedly  mathemati- 
cal, and  goes  upon  the  veiy  plaa  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  prove  an  erroneous  one  ;  so  that  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  having  the  candour  I  pretemd  to 
called  in  question,  and  losing  all  my  readers,  who 
wilt  not  care  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  one  who 
has  falsified  his  honour,  and  not  kept  up  to  bis  pro- 
mises and  engagements.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
material  and  powerful  objection ;  and  if  I  cannot  get 
handsomely  quit  of  it,  to  be  sure  I  may  as  well  ley 
down  my  pen  and  proceed  no  farther;  which  many, 
I  know,  according  to  tiie  commonly  received  notions 
■  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  will  think  I  shaH 
certainly  be  obliged  to  do.  But  I  hope,  if  it  coutd 
be  shovm — tliat  Sir  Isaac  Newtok  agrees  wiih  me 
entirely  in  the  use  and  application  of  matheoiatics — 
Uiat  his  design  was  only  to  ascertain  effects,  and  cal- 
culate proportions  by  them— that  he  used  bis  terms 
as  names  only  for  effects — that  he  confessed  and 
declared  he  knew  not  the  causes  of  them,  and  left 
us  his  opinion  of  them  in  bints  only  and  queries^ 
that  so  tliey  might  be  farther  investigated  and  ascer- 
tained by  the  inquires  of  succeeding  philosophers— 
if,  I  say,  all  this  could  be  made  out  to  satisfaction, 
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I  would  wilUogly  hope  the  reader's  favour  might  be 
i^e^ined,  and  the  words  fau;  candid,  and  impartial^ 
keep  their  place  b  m;  title.  And  if,  ttStac  thts,  i 
could  shov,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  made 
farther  inquiries — that  be  has  attempted  from  Scrip' 
ture  and  experiment  to  investigate  aad  ascertain  the 
causes  of  thin^— and  that  (if  bis  scheme  holds)  he 
has  even  proved  Sir  I»aac's  coajtctures  concerniag 
them  to  have  been,  as  &r  as  tb«y  went,  true  fuid 
right ;  X  camot  but  flatter  myself  it  would  entitle  hi» 
books  to  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal,  the  only  re- 
quest that  has  ever  been  made  for  them,  and  which^ 
(tbotij^,  as  one  should  think,  so  very  reasonable  Bi 
one,)  they  hare  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain. 
Let  not  the:  retuler,  from  aDy  preconceived  opinions- 
of  his  own,  think  what  I  attempt  to  raiake  out^'witd 
and  impcKsible ;  nor,  out  of  any  food  desire  of  se^o^ 
it  made  out,  persuade  himself  I  have  done.it>if'I 
have  not.  Let  bim  not,  on  the  one  hand,  judge  me 
before  he  hears  me ;  no)-,  on  the  other,  take  any.  thing 
for  granted  for  which  there  is  not  abundant  evidence. 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  learned,  and  pbilosopbers  of 
all  ranks  aod  denominatiom,  would  do  me'  the  fao> 
Bour  to  make  their  reioarks  upon  me,'and  sCFutiiUte 
all  I  say  to  the  utmost,  so  it  be  done  without  preju- 
dice or  animosity.  And  I  am  bold  to  be  thus  open 
and  ingenuous  with  tlie  world,  because  I  have  no  bye 
deai^s  or  interests  to  serve.  I  write  for  trutit ; 'and 
it  is  exactly  the  sune  to  me  whether  I  am  found  in 
the  right  or  wrong,  so  I  can  but  any  way  conduce  to 
the  discovery  and  establishment  of  it :  to  effect  wliich 
I  know  pot  of  a  mor^  likely. inethod  than  Ifiy^ig  the 
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positioDE  and  opiniont  of  both  parUes  fairly  togedwr. 
Had  any  able  liaod  UDtlertaken  to  do  this  with  regHtl 
to  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Nbvtom  and  Mr.  Hutchim* 
son,  I  had  not  had  the  presumption  to  have  tfaoa^ 
of  it ;  hot,  as  nobody  has  done  it,  nor  have  I  beard 
of  any  one  wfao  has  any  intention  of  doing  it,  I  have 
taken  the  tiberty  humbly  to  offer  my  poor  endeavoars 
towardft  it.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  so 
great  and  gknious  an  end  can  be  co{Bp&6«ed  by  so 
aoeen  an  histramont  as  I  am.  AU  I  desire  is,  that 
as  every  thing  is  done,  so  it  may  be  taken,  for  the 
best 

In  order  then  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of  Sir 
IsA  Ac's  real  sentiments  and  discoveries  in  pbiloec^hy, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  his  writings 
which  eontun  them,  and  the  accoant  he  hioiself 
there  gives  of  ttie  design  and  intent  of  his  under' 
ttkiog'. 

And  as  the  title  page  of  every  author,  wbe< 
bnows  what  he  is  about,  should  be  a  general  key  to 
all  that  follows  in  his  book,  we  will,  if  the  reader 
ptenes,  first  lake  a  view  of  tiiat.  Jlere  we  are 
pmented  with  the  followbg  wot^x-^NaturQ&r 
pMletophiie  prineipia  matkemtitica-^"  MatAematkat 
" principles  ef  natural  phitoaapkjf."    The  title  ba» 


*  N.  B.  11)8  ediliaiuofSir.bAAt^a  woda  mda  uu  ef  in  tbe 
fluBoWii^  P^S^  «re— Thtt  of  bi>  Pf ia«ipiB,  pf iated  at  Cftmbridgp 
hi  17I3>  3tl  edit,  utd  h»  Optics,  3d  edit-  Lond.  1721.  To  the 
former  of  wbich  1  shall  subjoin  Mr.  Motte's  translalion,  for  the 
brnefit  of  the  English  roder. — ^Theeditioaof  Mr.  Mdtchiksom'» 
weriii  TCfuted  to  is  llie  last  n  IS  val% 
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been  (bought,  -I  koow,  by  some  to  involve  io  it  & 
conftradfction,  the  principles  of  every  science  bein^ 
as  tbey  conceive,  in  itself,  and  therefore  not  to  btl 
taken  out  of  another  quite  different  from  it,  as  thi^ 
science  of  physics  undoubtedly  is  from  that  of  ma^e^ 
matics.  But  a  passage  in  the  procemium  to  the  third) 
bo(^  will  show,  I  think,  in  what  sense  it  was  meant. 
For  there,  Sir  Isaac,  foresering  that  such  a  mis- 
take might  arise,  from  not  duly  attending-  to  his 
ineaning,  takes  care  to  guard  us  against  k,  by  in^ 
ibrnung  us,  that  the  principles  of  {^ilosopby  he  give» 
tts  wre  not  pMlosophkal  principles  of  philosophy,  but 
mathtmatical  ones  only,  "  In  libris  precedentibus- 
"  principiaf  phileaopbiee  tradidi,  non  tameo  philofi>* 
" phica,  sed  mathematica  ianium."  "In  the  pre- 
**  ceding  books  I  have  laid  down  the  principles  of 
"  phitosf^y ;  principles,  not  philosophkal,  but  mo 
*  thematkal."  Meaning  plainly,  that  his  philoso- 
phy was  quite  a  diflnreat  ^ing  from  what  coat- 
Hionly  wort  by  that  name — the  science  of  physic*. 
His  consisted  in  calculating  the  diflerent  ratios  and 
proportions  of  the  briOTm  and  visible  effects  of  un- 
known and  invuible  causes,  not  in  assigning  those 
causes  to  tlte  effects.  It  was  maibtmaticai  pftiloso-' 
phy,  but  bad  nothing  to  do  with  physics.  He  ilhr^ 
strated  and  explained,  e.  g.  what  he  called  the  phteno- 
mena  of  gravity,  i.  e.  he  found  by  diligent  observar- 
tion  and  comparison,  that  there  was  such  an  effect 
as  this  constantly  produced  in  nattire  according  to 
certain  laws,  roles,  and  proportiDns ;  hut  what  pro- , 
duced  it,  or  what  the  manner  of  the  agency  was,  he 
never  pretended  ta  s1k>w.    The  trtrth  of  this  will  be 
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demonstrated  from  his  own  words  in  its  proper  plaee^ 
I  bring  it  here  only  as  an  exemplification  of  what  I 
take  to  be  contained  and  implied  in  hia  title.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  this,  I  shall,  with  a  great  deal  of  pteasore^ 
make  my  acknowledgements  to  any  one  who  shall 
trouble  himself  so  far  as  to  set  me  right. 

Next  to  the  title,  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  pre- 
face, nhich  lets  us  farther  into  his  design,  and  wilt, 
I  think,  be  found  much  to  our  present  purpose.  This 
is  taken  up  chiefly  in  showing  the  manaer  in  which 
geometry  relates  to  mechanics  aud  to  philosophy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  it,  Sir  Isaac,  speab^ 
ing  of  hb  work,  says,—" "  Nos  autem  non  artibus 
"  sed  philosophise  consulentes,  deque  potentiis  non 
"  manualihus  sed  naturalibus  scribentes,  ea  maxim^ 
"  tractamus,  qus  ad  gravitatem,  levitatem,  vim- 
"  elasticam,  resisteutiam  fluidorum,  et  ejusmodi  vires 
"  teu  attractifoas  ku  impulsivas  spectant :  et  ea 
"propter,  hsec  nostra  Uio<iuam  philosophitt  princ^ia 
*'  Toatkemalica  proponimus."  *'  Our  design  not 
*'  respecting  arts  but  pliilosophy,  and  our  subject, 
*'  not  manual  hut  natural  powers,  we  consider  chiefly 
"  those  things  which  relate  to  gravity,  levity,  elaslii; 
"  force,  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  the  like  forces, 
"  whether  attractive  or  impulsive.  And  therefore 
••  we  ofier  this  work  as  mathematical  principles  of 
"philosophy  "  This,  1  apprehend,  greatly  confirms 
the  account  I  have  above  given,  as  it  plainly  declares, 
that  the  reason  of  their  being  slyied, Tttathematical. 
princ^tes  f^  philosophy,  was,  because  in  them  were 

•  The  aullior's  Preface,  p.  fii. 
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considereji,  in  a  geometrical  way,  the  eff'ects  called 
gravity,  levity,  elasticity,  &;€.  whether  they  were 
caused  by  attraction  or  impulse — seu  attractivat 
seu  impulsveas.  This  therefore  was  not  designed 
to  be  determined  in  this  work,  but  the  phcenomeaa 
only  and  propcu'tions  laid  down.  And  this  philoso- 
phy differed  from  mechanics,  in  that  .they  tre^ed 
only  oi  manual,  this  of  natural  powers.  Another 
sentence  in  the  same  page  deserves  particular  regard 
— "  Utinam  cxtera  naturie  phtenomena  ex  principiis 
"  mechanicis  eodem  argumentandi  genera  derivare 
"  liceret.  Nam  multa  me  movent  ut  nonnihil  suspi- 
"  car  ea  omnia  ex  viribus  quibusdam  pendere  posse, 
"  iquibus  corporum  particulse  per  causas  nondum 
"  cognitas  vel  in  se  mutu6  impelluntur  et  secundum 
"  6gurafi  regularea  cohEerent,  vel  ab  invicem  fugantur 
"  et  receduDt :  guibus  viribus  ignotis,  philosophi 
"  hactenus  naturamjrustrd  tentarunt.  Spero  autem 
"  quod  vel  huic  philosophandi  modo,  vel  veriori  ali- 
"  cui,  principia  hie  posita  lucem  aliquam  prtebe- 
"  bunt."  "  1  wish  we  could  derive  the  rest  of  the 
**  phasnomena  of  nature  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
"  from  mechanical  principles.  For  /  am  induced  by 
"  many  reasons  to  suspect  that  they  may  all  depend 
"  upon  certain  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  bodies, 
'*  by  some  causes  hitha'to  unkncuvn,  are  either  mu- 
"  tually  impelled  towards  each  other,  and  cohere  in 
"  r^ular  figures, ,  or  .are  repelled  and  recede  from 
**  each  other ;  which  forces  being  unknown,  philoso- 
"  phers  have  hitherto  attempted  the  search  of  nature 
"  in  vain,  fiut  I  hope  the  principles  here  laid  down 
"  will  afford  some  light  either  to  that^  or  some  truer 
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"  method  of  philoaopby." — Can  any  thing  be  more 
just,  or  modestly  spoken?  'There  are  secondary 
causes  or  agents,  he  is  very  sensible,  that  do  perform 
bnd  carry  on  the  operations,  of  nature,  Aioogh  they 
have  hitherto  remained  unknown;  and  their  having 
done  so  has  been  -the  reason  that  our  schemes  of 
philosophy  have  all  fallen  short : — which  is  the  very 
misfortune  I  have  above  proved  that  niust  always -at- 
tend such  schemes.  Bat  be  hopes,  that  whenever 
they  come  to  be  discovered  by  this,  or  any  better 
,  method  of  pbiloeophizing,  what  he  has  la^  down 
-  may  be  of  service.  And  of  very  greait  service  un- 
doubtedly it  may,  though  it  be  not  in  itself  sufikaent 
for  finding  the  agents,  in  iltastrating  and  adjusting 
tttem  to  particular  effects,  when  found. 

Matters  appearing  thus  plainly  from  the  demgn,  as 
laid  down  in  the  title  and  pre&ce,  let  us  take  a  short 
view  of  the  execution,  in  the  work  itself. — In  the 
-first  definition,  speaking  of  the  quanti^  of  matter  as 


'  To  the  ume  purpose  in  his  Optics,  p.  36$,  speaking  of  the 
'phgenomeiion  of  a  drop  of  oil  between  tvo  glasses,  he  says, — 
"  There  are  tbcrelbie  as  evts  m  fliidcn!  ftble  to  mtUte  the  parti- 
*•  cleg  of  bo^iei  stick  togedier  by  vciy  alrong  KUraclioni.  Antl 
'f  it  U  the  btmnttt  if  apaimeiaaX  pkUoio^  to  find  than  oUi' 
So  again  p.  365—"  Now  if  compound  bodies  are  so  very  hard  as 
"  vre  find  some  of  tfaem  to  be,  and  yet  are  very  porous,  aud  con- 
"  sat  of  parts  that  are  only  laid  together,  the  simple  particles 
"  which  are  void  of  pores,  and  were-newr  y«t  dindeti,  miKt  be 
"  much  bardei^-Aiid  iiov  such  vciy  Irani  particles  wbi«h  an 
"  on\y  laid  togetiwr,  and  touch  only  in  ■  few  points,  can  stick 
"  together,  and  that  so  firmly  as  they  do,  without  tht  auiiUmce 
"  e/soMETiiiso  which  caiuet  them  to  he  aitracted  or  paESSiD  W- 
"wwdt  oiie  another,  U  very  dfficutffyeoncem. 
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mnsiBg  Irom  the  density  and  lo&gnitude  together,  he 
says,  "  Ex  par  est  ratio  corpomm  omniuai,  qiis  per 
**  causa*  fuesctmg&e  dirersitnode  coadensaAtur." 
"  The  same  tbitig  is  to  be  understood  of  all  bodies, 
*'  that,  are  by  any  cautes  whatever  difTerently  cod- 
"  jdeosed."  Is  Dot  this  plain,  that  be  considers  the 
ratios,  proportions,  &c.  only  in  a  geometrical  way, 
let  the  causes  be  what  they  will  ?  '*  MecUi  interea, 
"  ai  qdod  fuerit,  iDterstitia  partium  libere  pervaden- 
^'  tis,  kic  titdlam  rationem  habto."  "  X  hato*  no 
"  regard  is  this  place  to  a  medium,  if  any  such  there 
"  is,  that  freely  pervades  the  interstices  between  the 
"  parts  ai  bodies."  This  is  a  still  farther  proof.  For 
Jiad  be  been  settling  causes,  the  existoace  mid  agency 
of  suob  a  medium  would  doubtless  have  been  ithe 
ifirst  thing  to  be  inqtnred  after.  For  if  there  be  » 
'fluid  diffused  throi^  nature,  penetrating  and  per- 
meatii^  the  pores  of  all  bodies ;  no  man  in  bis.sensfls 
-can  deny  that  it  must  ba.ve  a  very  great  and  principal 
-abace  in  carrying  on  its  operations.  And  tbat  the 
— a  quod  Ji$eritr-~did  not  imply  a  disbelief  of  any 
suob'inSirlsAAc — at  least,  that  be  changed  his  puo^ 
marvellously  if  it  did — will  be  fully  made  to  appear 
below. 

The  5th  definition  is  as.foUows:-^-"yi3.ceBtripeta 
-"'est,.qud  corpora  .versus  puoctum  aliquod -tanquam 
"  ad  oentrum  uadique  trahimtur,  impeUtmtur,  .vei 
"ut'cungue temUutt.  Uujus generis e&t gravitois, qu& 
";COBpoiia  tendunt  ad  centrum  terr» ;  .-ais  tnagnaiica, 
-^.qu4  fnrum  petit  magostem;  .et  vit  ilia,  quaam- 
■**^uefi^,,qu&.'pUMttG.penpctud  reti^untur  a  onoti- 
*'  bus.Eeotiliqeis,.etio  liDe)s-£urfisrevol«coguDturv'^ 
StiS 
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"  A  centripetal  force  is  that  by  which  bodies  are 
"  drtmm,  or  impelled,  or  any  way  iCTid  towards  a 
*'  poiot,  as  to  a  centre.  Of  this  sort  is  gravity,  by 
"  which  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  mag- 
"  miism  by  which  iron  tends  to  loadstone ;  and 
"  that  force,  what  ever  it  is,  by  which  the  plmets 
"  are  perpetually  drawn  aside  from  the  rectilinear 
"  motions  which  otherwise  they  would  pursue,  and 
-"  made  to  revolire-ia  curvilinear  orbits."  This  like- 
wise is  abundantly  plain.  And  that  he  thought  the 
— Hj  Ula,  quacunque  sit — Uiat  moved  the  planets, 
was  contiguous  and  continuous  from  them  to  the  sun, 
I  think  is  evident  from  bis  bringing  (as  he  does  in 
the  next  sentence)  the  instance  of  a  -stone  whiHiag 
'  round  in  a  sling  to  illustrate  it ;  as  a  body  revolving 
in  Uie  air  by  a  power  connected  with  and  joined  to 
it  can  never,  one  would  think,  be  an  exemplification 
of  one  revolving  by  itself  in  empty  space  without  any 
such  power. — I  only  propose  it  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture.— Let  the  learned  consider  and  determine. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  definition,  speaking  of  the 
proportion  of  force  necessary  to  retain  the  moon  in 
her  orbit,  he  said — Mathematicorum  est  invenire 
"  vim,  qui  corpus  in  dato  quovis  orbe  dat&  cum 
"  velocitale  accurate  retineri  possit;  et  vicissim  in- 
"  venire  viam  curvilineam,  in  quam  corpus  e  dato 
"  quovis  loco  dat&  cum  velocitate  egressum  a  datl 
"  vi  flectatur."  Which  is  the  true  account  of  the  use 
of  mathematics,  and  agrees  exactly  with  what  1  have 
above  laid  down  concerning  them ;  so  that  I  have 
here  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  find,  that  I.figbt 
this  battle  with  Sir  Isaac  on  my  side;  the  sense  of 
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the  passage  being  plainly  and  evidently  this — "That 
"  the  business  of  mathematicians  is  to  find~out  what 
"  quantity  or  proportion  of  force  or  power  is  neces- 
''  aary  to  keep  a  body  in  any  given  orbit  with  a  given 
'■*  velocity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  settle  the  orbit 
"  that  a  body,  setting  out  from  a  given  place  with  a 
"  given  velocity,  will  by  such  force  be  bent  into." 
But  as  to  the  cause  of  that  force,  whetlier  it  be  within 
or  without  the  body,  whether  lodged  in  fluids  or  so- 
lids,  mathematics  by  no  means  settle,  or  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

In  definition  eighth  he  explains  the  meaning  of 
tbe  terms — Vis  centripeta,  motri.v,  acceleratrix,  at- 
tractio,  &c.  at  large,  and  specifies  particularly  what 
sense  it  is  he  uses  them  in.  I  shall  set  the  passage 
down  at  length,  as  it  may  be  sufficient  to  end  all  dis- 
putes upon  this  point.  "  Hasce  virium  quantttaiea 
"  brevUatis  gratid  nominare  licet  vires  motrices,  ac- 
"  celeratrices,  et  absolutas ;  et  distinctionis  gratid 
"  referre  ad  corpora,  centrum  petentia,  ad  cprporum 
"  loca,  et  ad  centrum  virium  :  nimirum  vim  motricem 
"  ad  corpus,  tanguam  conatum  et  propensionem  to- 
"  tius  in  centrum,  ex  propensionibus  omnium  partiuiu 
**  compositam ;  et  vim  acceleratricem  ad  locum  cor" 
"  poris,  ianquaip  efficaciam  quapdam  de  centro  per 
"  loca  singula  in  circuitu  diff'usam,  ad  movenda  cor- 
"  pora  quee  in  ipsis  sunt ;  vim  autem  absolutam  ad 
"  ceDtrum,  /an^ruamcausd  aliqud,prsBditum,  sine-qui 
"vires  motrices  non  propagantur  per  regiones  in  cir- 
*'  cuitu  ;  sive  causa  ilia  sit  corpus  aliquod  centrals 
"  (quale  est  magnes  in  centro  vis  magneticte,  vel 
"  terra  in  ceatro  vis  gravitantis)  sive  az.ia  aliqua 
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"  QUiE  HON  APPARET.      MaTHEHATICUS  duntaJtftt 

"  est  hie  canceptus.  Nam  virtum  causas  et  sedes 
"  PHYsrcAS  jam  not)  cxpendo."  "These  qaairtities 
"  of  forces  we  may,  Jor  brevity's  sake,  call  by  the 
"  names  of  motive,  accelerative,  and  absolute  forces; 
"  and,  Jor  distinction's  sake,  consider  them  with 
"respect  to  the  bodies  that  tend  to  the  Centre;  to 
"  the  places  of  those  bodies;  and  to  the  centre  of 
**  force  towards  which  they  tend :  that  is  to  say,  I 
"  refer  the  motive  force  to  the  body,  as  an  eDde&TOUr 
"  and  propensity  of  the  whole  towards  a  centra 
''  arising  from  the  propensities  of  the  several  parts 
"  taken  together;  the  accelerative  force  to  the  place 
*'  of  the  body,  as  a  certain  powCT,  or  energy,  difiiised 
"  from  the  centre  to  all  places  afound  to  move  the 
"  bodies  that  are  in  tbem ;  end  the  absolute  force  to 
*'  the  centre,  as  endued  with  some  cause,  without 
"  which  those  motive  forces  would  not  be  propagated 
"  through  the  spaces  round  about ;  whether  that 
"  cause  is  sofHe  central  body  (such  as  is  the  load- 
"  atone  in  the  centre  of  the  force  of  magnetism,  or  the 
"  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  gravitating  force)  or  A»r 

**  THING  ELSE  THAT  DOES  KOT  Y^TAPPEAtt.  Forl 

**  here  design  only  to  ^ve  a  uAtbEMATiCAL  notloti 
**  of  ihose  forca,  without  ctmsidering  their  PUTii- 
"  CAt  causes  and  seats.'*  So  ^ain  a  little  below — 
'*  Porro  attractiones  et  impulsus  eodem  sensu  ecceU- 
"  ratrices  et  motruxs  nomino.  Voces  autem  attrac- 
*'  tionis,  impttls6s,  vet  pnpemhnis  cufusatnque  in 
"  centruiH,  indifferenter  et  prti  ae  mktud  protmscui 
"  usurpo;  has  vires  non  phy^sice,  sed  hatheha- 
«  tiCfi  tanikm  considerando.    Ufldfc  cavbat  tMC- 
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"  lOB,  ne  per  hiyiisniodi  voces  c<^tet  me  ^eciem 
"  vel  m9^m  octionis  causamve  out  rationem  ph,t- 
"  sicAM  alioubi  definire,  vel  centris  (qutt  sunt  pun^ta 
"  mathematloa)  vires  vebe  £t  putsice  tribuerei  si 
''  FORTE  aut  centra  trakere,  aut  vires  ceatromm  esse 
"  dixercv"  *'  1  iikewiae  call  attractions  luid  itopuUes 
"  in  the  ^Mtte  sense  acceterative  and  iiM>tive  ;  and 
'*  use  the  words  attractioo,  impulse,  or  propeosity 
'*  of  any  sort  toi^wrds  a  centre,  protm^guom^,  aod 
"  indiffereatly  me  for  another ^  coosiderit^  ttupse 
*<  forces  not  physioailt  but  mathehaticalxt: 
f*  wherefore  ike  reader  u  not  to  imaoike,  that  by 
"  those  words  I  any  where  take  upon  me  to  define 
"  the  kind  or  the  mwner  of  any  action,,  the  cavses 
"  or  the  PUTSICA2.  reason  thereof,  or  that  I  attri- 
"  bufe  FOHCEs  in  a  true  and  fhtsical  sense  to 
"  certain  centres  (which  am  only  ^natbetuadcal 
"  points]  when  at  any  time  I  happen  to  speak  of 
"  centres  as  attracting,  or  endued  with  attracting 
"  perner*" 

To  this  definitiion  give  me  leave  to  add  another 
pass^  or  two  to  the  sdine  et^t.  Lib.  i<  sect  ii. 
«d  ioit  p.  147.  "  Jwn  pergo  moturo  expouere  ci>r- 
"  porum  se  inutu6  trahentiuin,  coDsiderando  vires 
"  oeotripetaa  tanquam  attractiones,  quamvis  for^ 
'*  tassQ,  si  phtsice  loquamur,  verius  djcantur  im- 
" pulstu.  In  ifATHEHATicis  enio)  jam  versatnur, 
*' et  pnipterea,  raiuia  diaputationibts  BHVstcis, 
"  faqiiiiari  utimur  sernoone,  qu6  pqssinius  a  tec- 
"  toribus  ma^matiois  facilitks  intelltgi."  ^'  I 
"  shall  at  pieecnt  go  on  tp  treat  of  the  motion 
"  of  bodies  mutually  attracting  each  other ;  con- 
"  sidfiriog  the  oentripetal  forces  as  attractiom; 
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"  though  perhaps  in  a  rHVSiCALttrictttess  they  may 
"  more  truly  be  called  impulses.  But  these  propo- 
"  sitions  are  to  be  coDsidered  as  purely  hathema- 
"tical;  and  therefore,  laying  aside  all  physical 
"  considerations,  I  make  use  of  v^  familiar  way  of 
"  speaking,  to  make  myself  tke  more  easily  under- 
"  stood  by  a  mathematical  reader."  So  again — ibid, 
schol.  ad  fin. — p.  178.  '*  Vocem  attractionis  h!c 
"  generaliter  usurpo  pro  corporum  conatu  quocunque 
"  accedendi  ad  iovicem,  sive  conatus  iate  fiat  ab 
"  aclione  corporum,  vel  se  mutud  peteotium,  vel  per 
"  spiritus  immissos  se  inviceth  agitantium,  sive  is 
*'  ab  actione  atheris,  aut  aeris,  mediive  ctifuscunque 
"  sen  corporei  seu  incorporei  oriatur,  corpora  in«a- 
"  tantia  in  se  iDvicem  utcunque  impellentis.  Eodem 
"  sensu  general!  usurpo  vocem  itt^ulsAs,  non  species 
"  virium  et  qualitates  physicas  sed  qudntitates  et 
"  proportiones  KATWY-MATicAS  in  hoc  tractatu  ex- 
*'  pendens,  ut  in  dejinitiombus  explicui."  ' "  1  here 
."  use  the  word  attraction  in  general  for  any  endea- 
"  vour  of  what  kind  soever  made  by  bodies  to  ap- 
"  proach  each  other,  whether  that  endeavour  arise 
'*  from  the  action  of  the  bodies  themsehes  as  tending 
**  mutually  to,  or  a^tating  each  other  by  spirits 
"emitted;  or  whether  it  arise  from'  the  action  of 
"  the  ather,  or  of  the  air,  or  of  any  medium  what- 
*'  soever,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  any  how 
"  impelling  bodies  placed  therein  towards  each  other. 
"  Id  the  same  general  sense  I  use  the  word  impulse, 
"  not  defining  in  this  treatise  the  species,  or  pht- 
**  BICAL  qualities  ^  forces,  hat  investigating  the 
"quantities  and  mathematical  proportions  oJ" 
*'  them;  as  I  observed  before  in  the  definitions." 
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.  In  the  procemium  to  the  third  book,  p.  356,  be 
says — ■"  In  libris  prsecedentibus  principia  philoaophiae 
"  tradidi,  non  tameu  philosophica  sed  mathe- 
"_MATiCA  TANTDMi  ex  quibus  Videlicet  io  rebus 
"  philosophicis  disputari  possit.  Hebc  sunt  motuum 
"  et  virium  kges  et  cendititmes,  quse  ad  philoso- 
"  phiam  maxim^.spectant.  Eadem  tamen,  ne  st@- 
"  rilia  videantur,  illustravi  scholiis  quibusdam  phi- 
"  losophicis,  ea  tractans  quse  generalia  sunt,  et  io 
"  qaibus  '  philosophia  maxim^  fundari  videtar,  uti 
"  corporum'densitatem  et  reastenliam,  spatia  cor- 
"  paribus  vacua,  motumgae  lucis  et  sonorum.  Su- 
"  perest  ut  ex  iUdem  principiis  doceamus  amstitu- 
"  tionan  systematis  mundani."  "  In  the  preceding 
''books  I  have  Ifdd  down  the  principles  of  philo- 
"  sophy;  principles  not  PHiLoaopMicAt  but  ma- 
"  theuatical  ;  such,  to  wit, '  as  we  may  build  our 
"  reasonings  upon  in  philosophical  inquiries.  These 
."  principles  are  the  laws  and  conditions  of  certain 
"  motions,  and  powers,  or  forces,  which  chiefly 
"  have  respect  to  philosophy.  But  lest  they  should 
."  have  appeared  of  themselves  dry  and  barren,  I 
"  have  illustrated  them  here  and  there,  with  some 
"philosophical  scholia,  giving  an  account  of  such 
"  things  as  are  of  more  general  nature,  and  which 
"  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  founded  on ;  such 
"  as  the  denaity  and  the  resistance  of  bodies, -^/aces 
*'  void  of  all  bodies,  and  the  motion  of  light  and 
'*  sounds.  It  remains^  that  from  the  same  princi- 
'*  plei  I  now  demonstraite  tJu  Jrame  of  the  ^ttem 
"  of  the  world"  This  exhibits  at  one  view  the 
scheme  and  nature  of  this  celebrated  work.    The 
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first  two  books  are  taken  up  io  aettliog  the  laws, 
rules,  and  proportkiDB  of  motion  and  moving  bo- 
dies, with  some  general  philosophical  scholia  touch- 
ing the  density  and  resistance  of  bodies,  space  void 
of  bodies  (gross  ones  only  I  presume),  and  tbe  mo- 
tion of  light  and  sounds ;  after  which,  m  the  third 
book,  these  laws,  rules,  and  propordons  are  applied 
to  tbe  phenomena  of  the  system  of  the  universe. 
But  that  there  b  not  tbe  least  hmt  in  that*  or  tbe 
former,  concerning  the  physical  cauies  of  all  or  any 
of  these  motions,  we  have  the  author's  own  word 
for  it,  which  (if  we  will  believe  bim,  and  think  he 
undwstood  his  own  writings)  ought  for  ever  to  deter- 
mine tbe  matter.  P.  4fl3.  "  Hactenus  ptusnome- 
"  oa  cislorum  et  maris  nostri  per  vim  gravitatis  6z- 
"  posui,  aed  causau  gravitatis  sotmcu  assig* 
**  NAVi.— In  bac  philosopbia  prppositionea  dedu- 
"  cuntur  ex  pbtenomenis,  et  redduntur  generales 
"  per  inductionem.  Sic  impemirabilitag,  moiaiitas, 
"  et  mpetu$  corponon  et  lbgks  metuum  et  gravi- 
*'  iatis  iNNOTUEEUNT."  "  Hitherto  we  iiave  ex- 
**  plained  the  phnnomeoa  of  the  tieavens  nnd  of  our 
"  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  havx  kot  yet 
"  AssiGNsi)  THE  CAUSE  of  tbis  power.-'— In  this  phi- 
"  losophy  particular  propositions  are  inferred  IVom 
'*  tbe  phoenomena,  and  afterwards  rendered  general 
"  by  induction.  Thus  it  was  that  the  impetieira- 
"  bility,  the  mobility,  and  the  impulsive  Jbrce  of 
f  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  vtotion  and  of  gramia- 
*' titm  were  discovered."  Here  Sir  Isaac  has 
•oabled  me  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  question  I 
am  upon  in  a  word.    The   i.avs,   then,  not  tbe 
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-CAUSES  of  motion   aod  gravity,   are  what  he  bat 
discovered. 

Tbu3  I  have  faithfully  laid  before  the  reader  such 
a  state  of  philosophy  as  I  have  found  ia  Sir  Isaac 
I  fasve  no  authority  to  add  any  thing  to  him,  or  make 
him  say  what  be  does  not.  Physics  are  utterly  dis- 
claimed all  through  his  Principia,  of  which,  from 
the  title  to  the  conclusion,  mathematics  only  are 
affirmed  to  be  the  subject ;  all  causes  are  absolutely 
and  entirely  set  out  of  the  question,  the  terms  ex- 
plained to  stand  only  for  effects,  and  the  reader  ex>- 
pressly  cautioned  to  take  them  in  no  other  sense,  by 
that  ever-to-be  remembered  catbat  LECToa  in  the 
eighth  de6DiUon.  Words  cannot  possibly  make  any 
point  clearer  and  plainer  than  this  is  made  by  Sir 
Isaac. — But  is  it  so,  it  may  be  asked,  with  hia 
followers  ?  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  To  which 
I  answer,  that  I  humbly  think,  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  do  for  themselves.  And  if  they  have  done 
any  thing  they  should  not  have  done,  they  will  be 
ready,  I  dare  say,  when  properly  informed  of  it, 
to  undo  it  G^in.  1  am  not  stating  the  case  between 
Newtonians  and  Hutchinsonians,  bat  New- 
ton and  Hutguinson;  and  if  their  respective  ad- 
mirers have  celebrated  either  of  them  for  excellencies 
wtucfa  they  never  pretended  to,  and  ftutened  doc- 
trines and  positions  upon  them  which  they  never 
dreamt  of  holding,  nay,  which  they  have  denied 
and  disclaimed — that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  it,  and  must  beg  the  favour  of 
every  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  to  be  as  quick 
as  he  can  in  taking  to  hipiself  bis  share  of  the  bur- 
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den  under  which  he  has  made  hU  author  ip  an  awk- 
ward raanaer  to  sidle  and  waddle,  that  the  world 
may  see  bim  walk  straight  and  upright  in  bis  easy 
and  natural  gait,  without  which  tbey  can  never  be 
able  to  foroi  a  proper  judgement  of  bis  shape.  That 
the  admirers  of  Sir  Isaac  have  done  this,  1  take 
not  upon  me  to  affirm.  But- thus  far,  I  hope,  may 
be  said,  without  offence,  that  it  must  surety  have 
been  a  little  inadvertency  (to  speak  in  tbe  gratlest 
manner  we  can  of  it),  in  some  of  tbem,  occasioned, 
I  doubt  not,  by  their  superlative  honour  and  veae- 
ratioD  for  'bis  name,  to  bestow  such  extravagant  en- 
comiunos  upon  bim  as  tbey  have  done,  and  that  so 
contrary  to  bis  own  declarations,  as  a  writer  who 
had  made  such  amazing  and  stupendous  physical 
discoveries  into  the  agency  of  nature.  And  tbey 
should  have  reBected,  that  praising  bim  for  what  be 
had  not  done  was  tbe  keenest  piece  of  satire  tbey 
eould  have  thrown  out  against  bim,  as  it  was  slyly 
and  covertly  objecting  to  bim,  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  to  have  deserved  those  praises,  and  to  have 
really  been,  what  they  say  he  is, — a  puilosopuer. 
This  may  perhaps  beUioughttoo  forward  and  pre- 
suming in  me  to  say.  And  indeed,  were  it  any 
thing  new,  or  an  obiervatioo  purely  of  my  own,  I 
had  not  ventured  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  Sir  Isaac 
himself,  in  bis  life-time,  complained  of  being  .killed 
with  tbe  kindness  of  his  friends,  as  it  is  .left  upon 
record  by  tbe  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Pehser- 
TON,  who,  in  the  last  page  of  bis  View,  speaking  of 
attmctioD,  tells  us-*-"  He,"  Sir  Isaac,  "  has  often 
*'  complained  to  me  of  having  been  misunderstood 
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"  in  this  matter.  What  be  says  upon  this  head  was 
"  not  mtended  by  him  as  a  philosophical  explanation 
"  of  any  appearances,  but  only  to  point  out  a  power 
"  in .  nature  not  hitherto  distinctly  observed,  the 
"  cause  of  which,  and  the  manner  of  its  acting,  he 
"  thought  was  xoorthy  of  a  diligent  inquiry."  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  offer  a  conjecture  upon  this 
occasion,  what  it  is  that  has  been  tbe  cause  of  all 
the  mistakes  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  New- 
tonian system,  though  Sir  Isaac  had  so  well 
guarded  against  tbem,  and  of  our  foundering  at  the 
.threshold  of  his  meaning,  instead  of  prpceedii^  as 
.we  should  have  done,  and  he  desired  us  to  do,  in 
our  physical  inquiries ;  I  humbly  think  it  has  been 
owing  to  Sir  Isaac's  usiog  his  terms  in  a  different 
acceptation  from  what  the  words  generally  are  taken 
in.  For,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  very  justly  observes 
— "tbe  common  inaccurate  sense  of  words,  not- 
"  withstanding  the  limitations  given  them  by  defini- 
"  lions,  will  offer  itself  so  constantly  to  the  mind, 
"  as  to  require  great  caution  and  circumspection  for 
"  us  not  to  be  deceived  thereby'."  E.  g.  Tlie 
word  attraction.  When  an  author  says,  one  body 
attracts  another,  it  is  natural  enough,  at  first  sight, 
•  to  understand  him,  as  if  he  had  said,  that  one  body 
pulls  another  to  it,  because  that  is  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word  at-  or  ad-trako.  So  in  repulsioji,  or  one 
body  driving  another  back  from  it.  All  which  looks 
like  lodging  the  power  in  solids,  and  excluding  the 
agency  of  a  fluid   medium.      Whereas  Sir  Isaac 

s  View— p.  9r  ct  the  bottom. 
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means  them  only  as  names  for  the  phnuoaiena  of 
two  bodies  going  together  or  retiring  from  each  other, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  it''.  Thus  again  in  the 
use  of  attraction  and  impulse  as  syaonymous  terms, 
without  Gome  attention  it  is  very  difficult  to  conw  at 
a!l  at  his  meuring,  those  two  words,  ia  the  common 
acceptation  of  them,  being  as  coatrary  as  light  and 
darkness ;  the  one  being,  when  two  bodies  draw  or 
puU  one  another  together  by  some  tDternal  virtue; 
the  other,  when  tbey  are  driven  together  by  «ome 
entemal  force.  But  Sir  Isaac  uses  them  aA  marks 
'Or  dgns  only  to  express  an  effect,  without  dflioing 
-or  aettliog  by  either  of  them  what  it  is  that  praduoes 
it     So  that  in  this  case'   the  >common  sense  ani 


"  Dr.  CIsrke  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  Leibnitz  foe  supposing 
any  otber-^"  It  is  very  unreasonable,"  Bays  lie,  "  to  call  lU- 
"  traclion  a  miracle,  and  an  vnphilosophical  term  ;  after  it  has 
"  been  so  often  distinctly  declared,  that  by  that  -Wrm  we  do  not 
"  mean  to  Axpress  the  cause  qf  boAUi  iending  moanit  taib 
"  oAer,  but  bartfy  l^  effect,  or  the  phsnomenon  itself, 
"..and  the  j.aws  on  proportions  of  that  tendency ;  ,wi14T- 
"  EVER  BE  OR  BE  BOX  THE  CAUSE  OF  IT."  CoiUctioii  qf  Pa- 
pen  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  p.  355. 

'  However  singular  this  method  of  using  words  abstracted  from 
their  ideas  may  seem  to  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Watt 9  for 
aaying'this  is  die  case>— "  Tbc  moJernt,  when  tbey  use'  therwords 
"  gravitaiatn,  olfracfioHi  &c.  use  tbem.oilly. to  signify,  that  tb^rc 
"  are  such  effects  and  such  causes,  with  a  frequent  confess! on. of 
"  their  ignorance  of  the  true  springs  of  ihem :  they  do  not  prc- 
"  tend  to  make  thete  teordt  stand  for  the  real  caiues  of  things,  as 
"  though  they  thereby  assigned  the  true  philosophical  solution  of 
"  these  difficulties;  for  in  Utis  scnas'dny  mil  still  be  uwnbwtiA- 
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meaning  of  the  -words  are  not  to  be  regarded,  or 
taken  into  the  question.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  word  vacuum,  which  as  it  signifieB  'ooid,  or 
empty,  has  made  many  ipeople  imagine  that  by  it 
Sir  Isaac  meant  to  express  &psce  void,  or  enipty 
of  all  matter,  and  assert  tliat  he  held  that  absurdest 
of  all  doctrines,  an  abeolute  vacuum  in  nature- 
Wbereas  by  a  vacuum  he  meant  ooiy  space  filled 
ivith  a  more  fine  and  subtile  matter,  which,  as  it 
-gave  BO  sensible  resistance  to  bodies  moving  in  it^ 
ivas  the  same  to  appearance  as  if  Chei-e  really  Iiad 
been  nothing.  And  in  his  Optics  he  has  demonstrali- 
:ed  by  experiment,  that  there  is  a  subtile  medium 
left  in  the  small  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver ; 
and  hinted  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  a  fluid  ex- 
panded through   the  larger  one  of  tlie  heavens^. 

"  <mt  Mmt,  wbetber  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  pbjlosopber  or  a 
"  a  REw  one."     Ute  <^  Reaton,  p.  87-  edit.  8th. 

^"  Is  not  this  exterior  heat  conveyed  through  ike  Vactaat  hu 
"  tiie  vibratiaus  of  a  certain  medium  far  more  nJitile  than  av; 
"  which  medium,  after  the  air  was  drawn  out,  remained  get  in 
."  tie  vaaaanT"  Opt.  p. 323.  Does  not  this  "medium  feadi^ 
"  pervade  all  bodiet,  and  is  it  not  by  its  elaMic  force  expanded 
"  through  the  tekoie  heaeeiu  f"  Ibid.  p.  -334.— That  Sir  Isaac 
may  not  for  the  future  be  inisr^resaQted,  by  those  who  are  de- 
Urmined  at  any  mte  to  have  an  •aiitoliae  vtcuum  for  th«r  ima- 
gination to  divert  ilKlf  in,  «s  if  he  tWagbt  the  fliiid  so  rare,  at 
that  there  might  still  be  a  very  gdod  vanunm  left  ia  the  intar- 
sticesof  the  parts  of  it,  it  maywX  be  amisi  to  set  down  in  this 
place  his  own  account  of  it^  density. — Opt.  p.  32S.  "Jf  this 
"  medium  be  rarer  within  the  body  of  the  Sun  tfaaiLBt  its  surface, 
"  and  rarer  at  the  sariiue  tjiui  at  Aa  100th  paN  of  an  inch 
"  from  the  body  of  the  lun,  and  raMMheie  than  at  tbe.JOth  part 
"  of  «  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  at  this  last  place  than  at 
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Lastly,  to  mention  no  more,  thus  it  has  fared  with 
the  word  infinite,  whicb  Sir  Isaac  used,  doubtless^ 
as  synonymoua  with  indefinite,  to  signify  something 
that  couid  not  be  limited  or  bounded  by  us,  jiot 
that  was  absolutely  without  limits  or  hounds  in  itsel£ 
But  some,  fond  of  giving  a  loose  to  a  strong  and 
lively  imagination,  taking  it  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense,  and  scorning  to  think  of  any  thing  less  than 
infinite  suns  and  worlds,  hare  magnified  the  glory 
of  God  by  cootradicting  his  word,  and  proved  them* 
selves  good  Christians  by  turning  atheists.  For  if 
the  universe  be  infinite,  it  \s  most  certainly  uncre- 
ated ;  and  if  it  be  uncreated,  it  is  as  certainly  God ; 

"  the  orb  of  Saturn,  1  set  no  reason  why  the  increase  of  its  den- 
"  iity  should  stop  ara/  vihere,  and  not  rather  be  continued  through 
"  all  the  ditlances  from  the  Sun  to  Saltira  and  beyond."  Now, 
though  we  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  ever  so  rare  at  the  Sun's  orb, 
yet  when  it  has  received  its  degrees  of  density,  increasing  in  the 
manner  here  mentioned,  through  every  inch  from  the  Sun  to 
Saturn,  and  from  thence  to  the  fixed  stars,  it  cannot,  I  think, 
well  be  supposed  capable  of  constituting  any  thing  of  a  tolerable 
vacuum.  Rather,  it  will  be  many  tiroes  more  dense,  than  that 
dense  aether  that  was  felt  in  Egypt.  So  that  if,  after  all,  we 
-mult  have  a  vacuum,  it  must,  I  believe,  be  that  described  with  so 
much  liveliness  and  strength  of  imagination  by  the  great  Dr. 
YoVKS,  in  his  Night  Thoughts;  where  he  supposes  a  person 
'  from  a  terrace,  at  the  outbounds  of  the  universe,  looking  over 
.  the  wall  of  creation,  and  taking  a-. survey  of  Nothing's  house 
and  gardens  in  the  valley  of  Non-entity — 

Say,  LoRBNzo  !  Where, 

Where  ends  this  mighty  bnildingf  Where  begin 
-  The  tuburbt  of  creation  f  Where  the  wall 
■Whoie  battlementi  took  (fer  into  the  vide  ■ 
QThoh-Bxistence  I  Notbikg's  ilrange  ahotU  r 

.     NightIX.p.s67.    ■ 
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unless  there  be  .either  two  uncreated  infinites,  or  one 
in6nite  can  create  another.  This  unhappy  misun- 
derstanding of  Sir  Isaac's  terms  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  seed-plot  of  all  our  misfortunes.  And, 
I  must  confess,  I  could  wish  be  had  changed  them 
for  others,  which  miglit  have  expressed  his  meaning 
more  clearly,  and  been  less  liable  to  mistake.  It 
had  saved  us  many  a  bad  and  tiresome  journey 
through  the  immaterial  virtues  and  occult  qualities 
of  the  schools,  many  a  dark  and  uncouth  voyage 
into  the  region's  of  intinite  space. 

"But  what?" — some  one  will  say — "and  must 
*'  we  then  give  up  a  vacuiim,  that  basis  of  all  phi- 
"  losophy,  and  barrier  against  atheism'?"  To  this 
I  answer,  I  take  not  upon  myself,  neither  indeed 
would  it  become  me,  to  impose. articles  of  faith  in 
philosophy,  any  more  than  theology,  upon  people, 
or  tell  them  what  they  should  do.  I  only  lay  things 
before  them  as  X  6nd  them,  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  manner  I  am  able,  and  set  not  up  for  a 
dictator.  But  I  should  imaging,  that  if  we  cannot 
keep  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  the  best  way  will  be 
to  part  with  it;  as  I  know  of  no  medium  there  is 
between  keeping  it  and  not  keeping  it.  If  any  such 
can  be  found  out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  publicly 
proposed,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  question, 
and  have  its  due  weight  allowed  it,  which  I  sincerely 
promise  it  shall. '  "  But  is  it  possible,  then,  that  Sir 
"Isaac,  after  all,  should  tjot  hold  this  doctrine?"' 
Jjet  those  who  understand  his  philosophy  better  than 

'  An  ingenious  divine  calU  a  vacuum,  the  sponge  qf  all  allic- 
istical  tguant. 
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I  do,  determine.  I  have  proved,  aod  sbolt  prove 
more  fully  below,  that  he  held  the  opposite  to  it; 
Apd  it  can  never  certnioly  be  the  interest  of  his  ad- 
fnirers,  nor  will  he,  I  tfaiok,  be  much  obliged  toaay 
one  who  ah^ll  undertake  to  prove  tkst  be  did 
bald  it ;  because  thfit  would  be  proving  that  be  bold 
both  aides  of  the  quettioo,  which  would  be  proving 
that  be  held  neither ;  and  that  agun  would  be  prov- 
ing that  be  b«ld  Dothing  at  all.  But  as  to  all  this, 
it  is  no  concern  of  mine  how  the  matter  is  det^mior 
ed.  Let  justice  be  done  to  all  parties,  and  I  desire 
no  more.  My  business  is  only  to  propose  aod  ad- 
just things  in  such  a  manner,  that  theyaiay  be  deter- 
mined fairly  and  clearly.  Id  order  to  do  this  in  the 
present  case  between  Sir  Isaac  and  his  imprcrotrs, 
I  shall  lay  down  a  very  short  and  easy  alternative, 
which  will  take  in  and  bring  the  whole,  to  a  decision 
at  once. 

Either,  then.  Sir  Isaac  uses  the  terms  vacuum 
and  infinite  in  their  absolute  and  proper  senses,  aod 
assigns  gravitation,  attraction,  &c.  aa  causes,  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  a  material  fluid,  or  secondary  agent 
under  God— or,  he  does  not. 

This  alternative  is  easy, 'and  it  is  no  less  fair. 
Now,  therefore,  let  them  take  which  side  of  it  they 
vill-  If  they  take  the  first,  a  few  unserviceable 
eonsequencQl  may  perhaps  be  drawn  by  bis  adver- 
saries. Some  of  these  I  shall  here  set  down,  not 
as  what  I  myself  draw,  or  think  any  objections,  but 
as  what,  I  say,  may  possibly  be,  (indeed,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  actually  are,}  drawn,  and  looked 
upon  by  some  to  be  so.   I  set  them  down,  therefore, 
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purely  for  the  sake  of  the  friends  of  Sir  Isaac  ;  that, 
if  tiiey,  upon  mature  consideratioo,  resolve  upoa 
holding  the  side  of  the  queslion  I  mention,  tbey 
may  provide  themselves  in  time  with  proper  an- 
swers. And  I  think  I  could  undertake  to  promise 
the  public,  from  their  candour  and  ingenuousness, 
that  lliey  will  not  resolve  to  bold  it,  till  they  have 
provided  themselves  with  such. 

And  first,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  his  oppo- 
nents, that  he  acts  contrary  to  his  own  express  de- 
claration and  most  solemn  promise  to  the  reader, 
that  he  would  not  consider  them  as  causes ;  which 
method  of  proceeding  may  nut  be  thought  so  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  what  is  called  moral  ho- 
nesty. His  design,  likewise,  and  the  end  he  might 
have  to  serve  by  such  a  two-faced  behaviour,  mast, 
in  this  case,  be'  a  little  looked  into. 

Secondly,  that  his  book  is  one  continued  quibble 
upon  those  terms,  which  are  all  double-entendres ; 
.80  tbAt  as  fast  as  he  is  beat  out-of  one,  he  flies  to 
the  other,  and  when  dislodged  from  that,  comes 
back  to  the  first  again.  Mankind  are  led  a  perpe- 
tual dance  from  attraction  to  impulse,  and  from  im- 
pulse to  attraction ;  from  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum,  and 
from  a  plenum  to  a  vacuum  ;  from  infinite  to  indefi- 
nite, and  from  indefinite  to  infinite ;  and  his  Principia 
are  physics,  or  no  physics,  just  as  occasion  serves. 
A  conduct,  in  so  great  a  man,  they  may  think  harder 
to  account  for  than  any  phnnomenon  in  nature. 

Thirdly,  as  his  physics  (if  his  admirers  will  still 
insist  upon  their  being  such)  are  formed  solely  from 
the  appearance  of  things,  without  any  copiider^on   ' 
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bad  of  an  invisible  yet  material  ageat,  they  may 
be  apt  to  insinuate  a  closer  connexion  between  bim 
and  tbe  clock-geometrician  than  might  be  agree- 
able. 

Fourthly,  they  may  think  that  Sir  Isa  ac's  scheme, 
taken  in  this  light,  cootrculicts — Revelation  ;  which 
assures  us,  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  placed  in  and 
so  moved  by  the  "heavens,"  which  are  compact  and 
strong  as  "amolten  speculum"" — Reason;  which  in- 
forms us,  that  matter  caunot  act  where  it  is  not  pre- 
sent, or  any  body  move  without  a  mover — Experi- 
ments of  all  sorts ;  which  show  us,  that  the  power 
which  moves  bodies  is  not  within,  but  without  them 
— Common  sense;  which  intimates  to  us,  that,  if 
one  body  emits  virtues  or  effluvia  against  another, 
they  may  drive  it  farther  off,  but  can  never  pull  it 
nearer  in  to  it — And  himself;  who  says,  there  may 
be  a  plenum  of  tether,  and  gravity  and  all  other  mo- 
tion caused  by  impulse  of  that  aether". 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  which  I  am  told 
Sir  Isaac's  opponents  have  to  make,  if  the  first 
.part  of  the  alternative  be  taken.    If  they  are  ground- 

"  Gen.  i.  17.     Job,  .txxvii,  18. 

"  Ttie  doctrines  of  a  vacuum  and  atiraciiat  are  finely  confuted 
and  ridiculed  by  Cardinal  Poliskac  in  his  Anti-lucketidb 
above  cited,  lib.  ii.  865,  et  seq,  et  lib.  iv.  993,  et  seq.  that  great 
man  having,  1  know  not  how,  imbibed  an  unhappy  prejudice 
that  they  were  maintained  by  Sir  Isaac  ;  nay,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  them  as  the  fundamentals  of  his  philosophy,  and 
the  essential  pdnts  in  which  he  differed  from  Mr.  Descartes. — 
Much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  writer  who  could  so  effec- 
tually overthrow  an  erroneous  plan,  had  not  a  true  one  to  pro- 
pose in  tbe  room  of  it ! 
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ed  upon  mistake,  and  shall,  upon  examination,  be 
found  wanting  by  the  gentlemen  who  take  this  side 
of  the  question,  I  must  confess  I  shall  long  impa- 
tiently to  see  an  answer  to  them,  which  I  know  they 
will,  without  any  besitatioo,  immediately  favour  us  - 
with.  If  the  objections  are  just  and  true,  the  high 
opinion  I  entertain  of  them  will  not  suffer  me  to  ima- 
gine  it  possible  for  them  to  take  this  part.  It  can 
never  be.  Sir  Isaac  has  too  much  sense  to  bold 
such  absurd,  such  monstrous  positions — too  much 
honour  to  impose  upon  the  world  in  so  low  and  shuf- 
fling a  manner :  and  they,  I  am  sure,  have  a  higher 
regardTor  his  name  and  character,  than  to  charge 
bim  with  doing  so,  if  he  has  not  done  it.  I  will, 
therefore,  in  this  case  suppose,  and  I  dare  say -the 
reader  will  very  gladly  suppose  with  me,  that  the 
second  part  of  the  alternative  is  what  these  learned 
gentlemen  will  choose,  viz. — that  Sir  Isaac  has  al- 
ways kept  up  to  his  promises  and  declarations — that 
he  never  designed,  the  words  vacuum  and  infinite 
should  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  proper  sense— ^ 
never  meant  by  attraction,  grcecitatian,  &c,  to  assign 
the  causes  in  nature,  or  to  exclude  by  them  the 
agency  of  a  fluid  medium,  which  the  Scriptures  and' 
all  antiquity  have  ever  asserted  and  maintained, 
nay,  which'  once  **  Asia  and  all  the  world  worsbip- 
"  ped." 

And  if  this  last  be  taken  and  allowed,  and  Sir 
Isaac  really  never  pretended  or  thought  of  any 
thing  farther  than  illustrating  actions  and  efiects, 
leaving  the  agents  to  be  discovered  by  succeeding 
ptnlosophers— how  -  a  conclusion  should  be  drawn 
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from  bence,  that  therefore  the  agents  are  not  to  be 
discovered,  and  an  attempt  to  discover  tbem  is  to  be 
rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation,  onbeard  and 
uoexamined,  ia,  I  must  confess,  and  ever  will  be 
to  me,  amongst  the  inscrutables ;  when  Sir  Isaac, 
in  the  last  sentence  of  bis  preface,  $o  strongly  incul- 
cates and  earoestly  petitions  for  a  quite  contrary 
method  of  proceeding  in  his  readers  and  ftdlowers— 
"  Ut  omnia  candide  legantar,  et  defiectus  in  me- 
*'  teri4  tarn  difficili  non  tam  rcprebendaDtur,  quam 
*'  $tovu  Iwtorum  conatibus  iaoettigeniur,  et  bemgne 
^*  suppleantur,  enixe  rogo" — "That  era7  tbbg 
"  I  have  said  may  be  read  with  candour,  and  my 
"  deBciences  in  the  execution  of  so  difficult  a  task, 
"  instead  of  being  found  &uU  with,  supplied  by  the 
"further  searches  of  my  readers^  ia  my  eabnbst 
"  request  "•~~Whea  the  learned  Dr.  Feiibiston 
finishes  his  yiew  wiib  this  just  and  very  remarkable 
observation,—"  To  acquiesce  in  tbe  explanation  of 
"  an  appearance,  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  general 
^'  poTter  of  attraction,  is  not  to  improce  omr  knaa>* 
"  tedge  in  phUotophy,  but  rather  to  pttt  a  sttf  to 
"  our  further  search."— \n<i  lastly,  when  the  great 
Dr.  Clahke,  in  bis  controversial  papers  with  Mr. 
Leibnitz,  says-^"  If  Mr.  Leibhitz,  or  any  other 
"  phitoBophfr,  can  explain  these  phtenomena  by  tlie 
"  laws  of  mechanism,  far  from  meeting  witlt  any 
"  oppositioo,  he  will  receive  the  thanks  oi  aU  tbe 
"learned  world"."  Now,  what  if  Mr.  Hutcuik* 
BON  should  prove  to  be  that  other  pbiloaopber,  and 

*  CoUeciion  of  Papen  betwcm  Clukc  Md  Leibait^  f,  SfiJ. 
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to  have  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
hy  ihe  lartt  of  mechanism,  and  that  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  thej  will  stand  the  test  of  every  experi- 
ment and  obsei'vation  that  has  been  made?  I  say 
not  that  be  has  done  this.  All  I  would  be  thought 
to  mean  ts,  that  the  field  is  certainly  open  for  a  dis- 
quisition of  the  nature  and  kind  that  his  pretends  to 
be;  and  so  £fcr  to  it  frodn  contradicting,  opposing^ 
or  tendering  Sir  Isaac's  labours  uselest,  that  it  ift 
cedBriding  and  maiting  the  true  use  of  them ;  it  ik 
doing  what  Dr.  Clauke  and  he  wished  so  much  to 
see  done— what  be  earrustiy  requested  his  followers 
to  d(»^— not  to  stop  &t  effects  only,  but  to  go  od  and 
investigate  the  causes  of  them.  Surely,  therefor^, 
to  hinder  and  prevent  the  exatnioation  of  sncb  ah 
attempt,  and  to  discourage  and  forbid  the  making  of 
any  SQcb,  must  be  contrary  to  the  very  intention  ahd 
design  of  Sir  Isaac,  and  destroy  all  the  benefits 
and  advantages  that  might  haVe  accrued  to  the  world 
fhjm  his  observations  and  experiments  upon  the 
phnnometiA  or  efietts  of  nature,  which  he  made  (if 
ite  will  believe  him)  with  no  other  view,  tlian  tbat^ 
tthfen  the  agents  which  perforoied  them  came  to  be 
discovered,  they  might  be  applied  to  tliem,  and  mu> 
ttially  strengtlien  and  confirm  each  other.  Add,  in- 
deedf  I  have  often  thought,  (though  with  a  less 
sincticn  tiiao  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I  should 
twt  in  tiiis  age  have  dared  to  havi  said  it,)  that  the 
making  experiments  and  calculating  proportiona, 
Where  do  farther  end  is  proposed  by  it,  and  it  pro- 
duc^fl  DOthing  but  a  stupid  admiration,  is  a  very  low 
ood  dervUe  employintidt  for  a  mui  of  genius.     It  is 
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degrading  the  philosopher  into  the  mechanic,  and 
that  the  must  useless  and  unprofitable  of  all  'me- 
chuiiics.  The  M'heelnrigiit  who  cammake  a  plough, 
and  the  husbandman  -who  knows  how  to  use  it, 
deserve  infinitely  more  of  mankind,  than  be  who 
spends  his  time  in  measuring  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
only  to  surprise  and  terrify  mankind  with  a  formid- 
able range  of  ciphers.  I  beg  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  this,  or  thought  to  hint  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  or  disadvantage  of  experimental  philosophy. 
Experiments  are  undoubtedly  the  sure  way  of  prov- 
ing or  disproving  any  hypothesis,  and  all  hypotheses 
should  be  examined  by  them.  But  tbey  should  nei- 
ther be  stopped  at  without  proceeding  farther ;  for  then 
they  are  little  better  tbaa  a  raree-show,  and  we  shall 
never  come  at  any  causes ;  nor  should  they-be  wholly 
.  relied  upon  without  some  better  guide ;  for  then  we 
shall  come  at  none  but  false  ones  ;  and  that  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  the  true  and  real  agent  in  na- 
ture is  so  extremely  fine  and  subtile,  as  to  elude  both 
sense  and  experiment,  so  that  they  can  never  dis- 
cover it  to  us,  though,  when  we  have  been  tOld  of  it, 
its  operations  may  be  demonstrated  by  them.  The 
candid  reader  ^v'lil  give  what  is  said  here  its  due 
weight,  and  not  hastily  and  inconsiderately  (as  those 
who  are  attached  to  any  particular  scheme  are  some- 
times apt  to  do)  accuse  me  of  taking  away  the  use 
of  experiments,  when  I  would  only  have  their  abuse 
rectified. 

'  So  just  and  equitable  does  it  appear,  then,  from 
an  examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia, 
that  Mr.  Hutcuiksom's  claim  should  be  admitted. 
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and  Ills  cause  heard.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  shall 
now  beg  leave  to  pioceed  one  step  farther.  For 
tiiough  Sir  Isaac,  all  through  hU  Principia,  treats 
of  gravity,  &c.  as  effects  only  ;  yet  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  that  book,  and^n  the  queries  subjoined  to 
his  Optics,  "  he  has  given  some  hints  worthy  of 
"  himself  at  a  cause  for  thcni''."  And  what  is  that 
causer  Why,  the  very  same  that  Mr.  HotciUN- 
soN  has  assigned ;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
what  Sir  Isaac  could  do  no  more  than  conjecture 
to  be  the  agent,  its  true  nature  and  manner  of  agency 
being,  as  he  confessed,  wholly  unknown  to  hira', 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  design  is  to  demonstrate  to  be 
so,  and  explain  its  nature  and  manner  of  agency 
from  theJBible  compared  with  nature.  This,  I  doubt 
not,  will  appear  to  many  to  b,e  a  strange  assertion, 
made  at  random,  and  without  book.  I  shall  offer 
my  reasons  why  I  think  so;  which  when  the  reader 
has  considered,  he  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
judgement  upon  the  matter. 


f  Pembcrton's  View,  p.  23.  The  whole  passage  is  worth  no- 
tiee — "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  found  reason  lo  conclude,  ihat 
"  gravity  is  a  properly  universally  belonging  to  all  the  percop- 
"  tjble  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  to  every  particle  of  matter 
"  whereof  they  are  composed.  But  yet  he  no  where  asserts 
*'  this  property  to  be  essential  to  matter.  And  he  was  so  far 
"  from  having  any  design  of  establishing  It  as  such,  that,  on  the 
"  contrary,  he  has  given  some  hints  worthy  of  himself  at  a 
"  cause  for  it;  and  expressly  says,  that  he  proposed  those  hints, 
"  to  show  that  he  had  no  such  intention.  See  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Optics,  in  qu.  21.  and  the  same  treatise  in  advertisement  S." 

1  Opt.  p.  $26.  "  Foi  I  do  not  know  viktu  thU  athtr  u." 
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Sir  Isaac's  opinion  in  general  concerning  the  great 
agent  in  nature  I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
pBMBERTox.  View,  p.  376,  speaking  of  the  action 
of  light,  he  says — *'  What  the  power  in  nature  is, 
"  whereby  this  action  between  light  and  txxlies  is 
"  caused,  our  author  has  not  ducovered—He  has  in 
"  general  hinted  his  opinioti  concerning  it ;  that  pro- 
"  bably  it  is  owtug  to  some  rery  subtle  and  elastic 
"  substance  ditfused  through  the  unirerse — He  is  of 
"  opinion,  that  such  a  substance  may  produce  Ibis, 
**  and  other  effects  also  in  natore,  though  it  be  so 
"  rare  as  not  to  give  any  sensible  resistaoce  to  bodies 
**  in  motion ;  and  therefore  not  inconsistent  with 
"  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  planets  move 
"  in  spaces  free  from  resistance."  A  universal 
fluid  then,  ne  6ee»  i»  the  grand  cause  and  agents  in 
Sir  Isaac's  opinion,  but  such  a  one  as  might  not 
Abstruct  the  planets  and  other  bodies  moving  in  it ; 
and  all  the  vacuum  he  meant  was  a  subtle  and  elat- 
tic  substance,  readily  pervading  alt  bodie*,  and  ex- 
panded through  the  whole  heavens,  as  himself  ex- 
presses it — Opt.  p.  5&!4.  This  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of — to 
show  from  Scripture  and  nature,  that  the  earth  and 
planets  are  placed  in  the  heavens,  which  are  such  a 
fluid ;  and  that  so  far  is  it  from  being  any  hinderance 
to  their  motion,  that  it  is  the  cause  and  producer  of 
it,  the  impulse  behind  being  mechanically  contrived 
to  be  always  greater  than  the  resistance  before  the 
moving  body ;  which,  if  it  can  once  be  fairly  made 
out  and  clearly  explained,  I  humbly  think,  answers 
all  the  objectioDS  that  can  poisibly  be  raised  against 
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motion  in  a  plenum.  For  the  great  difliculty  in  tbis 
caae  (if  I  apprehend  the  matter  right)  has  been, 
t^iat  though  we  suppose  the  fluid  wliich  constitutes 
this  plenum  to  be  in  Uself  ever  so  rare,  yet  when  a 
sDtficient  quantity  of  it  is  amassed  together  to  con- 
stitute one,  it  must  afford  a  very  great  and  sensible 
resistance  to  solids  swimming  in  it,  according  to  the 
PnEUDOSV-wtoviAtt  plan,  by forctsdiitinctfromthe 
impulse  of  the  fluid  itself;  which,  it  is  presumed, 
would  clog  and  impede,  and  finally  put  a  stop  to 
their  motion.  But  if,  according  to  Sir  Isaac's  pure 
and  unadtilterated  sentiments  concerning  Causes,  the 
impulse  of  the  fluid  be  itself  the  cause  of  the  body's 
motion  (as  will  be  shown  below),  the  case  is  widely 
different.  And  then,  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
parts  of  this  fluid  plenum  are  by  a  constattt  clrcula* 
tion  continually  changing  places  with  each  other, 
and  by  that  means  those  which  lie  on  one  side  a  body 
made  rarer,  or  consisting  of  particles  of  a  smaller 
size  than  those  which  Tte  on  the  other,  nothing  can 
be  more  easily  conceived  or  accounted  for,  than  the 
motion  of  a  body  in  such  circumstances  towards  that 
part  where  the  fluid  is  rarer.  The  dense  fluid  be- 
hind pushing  hard  against  it  would  impel  it  forwards, 
the  rarer  fluid  before  receding  by  the  sides  and 
through  the  pores  of  it.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  the  least  portion  of  vacuum,  either  for  the  solid 
or  fluid  to  move  into.  The  solid  wants  no  more 
than  its  own  space,  which  it  always  carries  with  it; 
and  the  parts  of  the  fluid  only  shift  their  statioox 
with  respect  to  one  antHber,  which  they  do  iu»tan* 
taneously  within  as  well  a$  without  the  body,  one 
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particle  taking  the  place  of  another  exactly  as  that 
otber  leaves  it,  without  any  time  or  space  interven- 
ing. I  hope  I  have  expressed  myself  clearly  upon 
this  point,  and  must  beg  the  reader's  serious  and 
attentive  coosideration  of  it,  as  it  is  a  very  import- 
ant ODe ;  and  a  proper  examination  and  discussion  of 
it  may  clearly  conduce  to  a  final  determination  of 
that  first  and  grand  article  in  all  philosophy,  the 
physical  cause  and  continuation  of  motion  in  this 
material  system. 

That  the  power  of  gravity  itself  should  be  owing 
to  such  a  medium  as  this  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Pebiberton  tells  us  in  another 
place ',  thinks  it  not  impossible.  And  in  his  Optics, 
p.  325,  he  has  hinted  at  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  performed,  viz.  by  the  medium  being  "rarer  at 
"  the  dense  bodies  of  the  sun,  stars,  planets,  and 
"comets,  than  in  the  celestial  spaces  between  them ;" 
so  that,  "  if  the  elastic  force  of  this  medium  be  ex- 
"  ceeding  great,  it  may  suffice  to  impel  bodies  from 
"  the  denser  parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer, 
"  with  all  th^  force,  or  impulse,  which  we  call 
"  gravity'-"  All  this  likewise  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
endeavoured  fully  to  prove;  to  show  that  this  medium 
is  rarest  at  the  sun,  where,  for  that  reason,  there  is 
a  continual  pressing  in  of  the  denser  parts  from  the 


'  Page  406. 

*  "  If  Dr.PiMBERTON  from  this  would  strike  altraciion^  gra- 
"  ri(yj  &c.  out  ot  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  books,  and  put  in  wn- 
"  piuUe  by  aiktr,  they  would  in  many  places  be  true."  Hutch. 
■vol.  ¥.  p.  872. 
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circumference  of  the  heavens;  tliat  there  is  likewise 
a  rarefaction  constantly  and  successively  caused  hy 
the  heat  of  the  sun  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
planets,  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  dense 
parts  pouring  in  thither  as  constantly  and  success- 
ively to  impel  and  force  them  forwards  in  a  circle 
round  the  sun,  turning  them  at  the  same  time  on 
their  own  axes'.  These,  he  says,  are  the  true 
powers  and  agents  in  nature ;  all  her  operations  de- 
pending upon  this  one  plain  and  simple  principle, 
that  whenever  any  part  of  -the  medium  is  rarefied, 
or  made  finer  than  the  rest",  the  adjacent  dense  and 
more  gross  ones  rush  in,  to  supply  and  liU  it  up,  and 


'  The  reailer  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  manner  of  this  operation  than  1  can  give  him,  from  a  well 
known  cit^ctrical  experiment,  shown  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
RiCKSTftow,  in  Fleet-street. — A  large  copper  globe  being 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  of  glass  in  a  circular 
groove  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  electrical  stream  conveyed 
to  the  central  globe  irradiates  from  thence  against  that  hemi- 
sphere of  the  small  glass  one  turned  towards  it,  an  the  light  from 
the  sun  does,  against  the  earth  and  planets;  and  produces 
exactly  the  same  effect,  the  glass  globe  being  caused  by  it  to  ^ 
revolve  upon  its  own  axis  round  the  copper  one — What  it  is  that 
'  moves  the  planets,  cannot  after  this,  1  think,  he  disputed  by 
any  reasonable  person,  ■  And  if  the  sun,  by  the  .siream  of  mat- 
ter it  sends  forth,  be  the  agent  that  gives  the  earth  its  motions 
(as  the  copper  globe  does  the  glass  one)  then  did  not  Joshua 
speak  in  a  manner  strictly  philoaophical,  when  he  bade  the  ime 
cease  its  action,  which  of  course  stopped  the  othcrf 

'  This  principle  of  the  dense  parts  of  the  fluid  pressing  in  to 
the  rarer  is  explained  and  made  great  use  of  by  the  writers  upon 
the  cause  and  origin  of  wind»— Hallet,  &c. 
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reduce  all  to  an  equilibrttim  agaia,  carryiDg  with 
them  any  thing  that  happens  to  be  in  dieir  way. 
And  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  upon  the  origin  of 
attraction  anooag  the  ancients,  it  should  be  thia~> 
They  attributed  the  motion  of  a  body  towards  any 
rarefied  part  of  the  medium,  e.  g.  the  sun,  to  a 
power  in  that  part,  which  seemed  to  suck  and  draw 
it  to  itself,  as  not  seeing  the  impulsive  power  behind 
which  drove  it  to  that  part  only  because  there  was 
least  resistance  there.  Sir  Isaac,  we  see,  has  very 
happily  discarded  this  erroneous  notion,  and  restor. 
ed  the  true  power  impulse  a^ain — "The  fluid,"  aays 
he,  "maj/  suffice  to  iupkl  bodies  with  ali  that 
"  force  or  impulse  which  we  call  gravity" — a 
circumstance  well  meriting  the  attention  of  all  philo- 
sophers, upon  more  accounts  than  one;  since,  if  the 
fluid  acts  by  impulse  from  one  end  of  the  heavens 
to  the  other,  from  the  sun  to  tlie  orb  of  Saturn 
and  the  fixed  stars,  must  not  all  the  parts  of  it  be  in 
the  closest  contact?  Otherwise  could  they  impel 
each  other?  And  then,  if  there  was  but  a  cubic 
foot  of  void  space  in  the  system,  as  there  is  such 
a  s^ess  and  pressure  upon  alt  the  parts  of  it,  must 
not  contact  and  impulse  cease,  and  all  &U  into  con- 
fusion, as  an  arch  does  when  one  of  the  stones  that 
compose  it  is  withdrawn?  And  if  so,  must  we  not, 
upon  the  true  Newtonian  principles,  bid  that  long 
misuken  and  much-loved  notioo  of  a  <o<KUum,  inter- 
stitial as  well  as  absolute,  finally  farewell,  and  find 
out  some  other  sponq£  for  atheistical  systems'? — 
The  skilful  in  physics  will  give  us  their  opinions.— I 
proceed. 
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Thfit  the  same  fluid  with  which  the  heavens  are 
filled,  and  the  ^arth  and  planets  moved,  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  other  operations  of  nature,  Sir  Isaac  de- 
clares it  as  his  opinion  in  the  concludbg  sentence  of 
bi^  Principia.  "  Adjicere  jam  Uceret  nonnuUa  de  spi- 
"  ritu  quodam  aubtUiiaimo  corpora  aasaa,  pei"vadente, 
"  et  in  iiadem  laiente;  ci^us  vi  et  actionibus  particuloe 
"  corporum  ad  minimas  diatanti^e  se  mutu6  atirakunt 
"  et  contigoas  factae  coharent ;  et  corpoT&  electrica 
"  aguQt  ad  distantias  majores,  iam  repellendo  quam 
"  attrakendo  corpu^cula  vicina ;  vt  lux  emittitar,  rC' 
"  Jiectilur,  refringitur,  et  infiectitur,  et  corpora 
"  calefacit ;  et  iensatio  omnia  excitatur,  et  membra 
"  animalium  ad  mluntatem  moventur,  vibrationibua 
"  scilicet  hitjua  apirilus  per  soUda  nervorum  capilla* 
"  tnenta  ab  externis  sensuum  organis  ad  cerebrum  et 
"  a  cerebro  in  niusculos  propagatis.  Sed  hsc  paucis 
"  exponi  non  possunt;  neque  adest  sufficiens  copia 
"  e-vperimentorum,  quibus  leges  actionum  hujui 
"  spiritfks  accurath  determinari  et  monstrari  debsnt" 
"  And  DOW  we  might  add  something  concerning  a 
"  Certain  most  subtle  spirit,  which  pervades  and  itea 
"  kid  in  all  gross  bodies ;  by  the  force  and  action  of 
"  ivhich  spirit,  the  particles  of  bodies  mutually  at' 
"  tract  one  another  at  near  distances,  and  cohere  if 
"  contiguous;  and  electric  bodies  operate  to  greater 
"  distances,  as-  well  repelling  as  attracting  the 
"  neighbouring  corpuscles;  and  light  is  emitted,  re- 
"Jlected,  r^racted,  injected,  and  heats  bodies ;  and 
"  ail  aensatim  is  excited,  and  the  members  of  animal 
"  bodita  move  at  the  command  of  the  will,  namely, 
"  by  th«  vibrations  of  this  spirit,  mutually  propa^ 
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"  gated  along  the  eolid  filameDts  of  the  nerves,  from 
"  the  outward  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  'and 
"  from  the  brain  into  the  muscles.  But  these  are 
"  things  that  cannot  be  explained  in  few  words,  nor 
"  are  we  furnished  with  that  sufficiency  of  experi- 
"  menu,  which  is  required  to  an  ocfuro/e  determina-' 
•'  tion  and  demonstration  of  the  laws  by  which  this 
"  electric  and  elastic  spirit  operates."  Mr.  Hotch- 
iMSON  has  treated  of  this  rnost  subtle  spirit  at 
large;  and  by  his  observations,  mede  with  infinite 
care  and  diligence  upon  different  parts  of  nature, 
has  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  of 
all  kinds,  as  he  thinks,  fully  and  accurately  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  its  action,  though  Sir  Isaac  at 
that  time  could  not,  for  want  of  such.  That  it  is, 
as  Sir  Isaac  says,  a  most  subtle  spirit,  pervading 
and  lying  hid  in  all  gross  bodies — that  it  is  the  cause 
of  attraction  of  all  kinds,  electricity,  the  emission 
and  all  the  operations  of  light,  and  heat  the  effect 
of  light,  the  reader  may  see  perhaps  put  beyond  all 
dispute  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  second  and  eleventh 
volumes;  as  the  design  of  the  tenth  is  to  demonstrate 
to  any  impartial  person,  that  it  is  the  grand  agent  iu 
the  human  frame,  producing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  zxidi  all  sensation,  and  muscular  motion. 

Hitherto,  I  think,  there  is  Httie  jarring  or  discord 
between  our  two  philosophers.  The  only  remaining 
point  is  the  nature  and  substance  of  this  agent,  in 
whose  existence  and  operations  we  are  so  well  agreed. 
Here  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  very  sensible,  as  in- 
deed every  body  else  is,  that  human  science  has  al- 
ways fallen  short ;  all  the  schemes,  framed  to  account 
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for  tbe  cause  and  continuation  of  its  motion  and 
agency,  have  proved  abordve :  such  knowledge  is 
too  excellent  for  man's  wisdom ;  and  a  long,  long 
experience  has  taught  us,  he  cannot,  by  his  own 
strength,  attain  unto  it.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  there- 
fore,  considering  this,  and  at  the  same  time  reflecting 
upon  the  reason  of  it,  that  tbe  principal  part  of  this 
heavenly  fluid  lies  far  above  out  of  our  sight,  and  is 
not  by  tmy  means  to  be  come  at  by  us,  thought 
there  was  but  one.  way  in  the  world  by  which  we 
could  possibly  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  viz.  by 
examining,  with  humility  and  diligence,  what  account 
was  ^ven  of  it  in  tbe  Bible,  where  its  creation  and 
formation  were  described  at  large,  by  him  who  created 
and  formed  it.  For  it  is  very  remarkable  thai,  in 
the  history,  the  heavens  are  put  flrst;  and  for  good 
reason,  since,  as  it  is  said  elsewhere,  God  has  "set 
"  their  dominionin  the  earth','"  and  appointed  them  to 
rule  over  it  and  alt  its  productions.  They  would 
have  had  but  a  sorry  claim  to  this  pre-eminence,  had 
they  been  nothing  but  empty  space,  a  thousand  miles 
square  of  which  is  not  equivalent  to  a  cubic  inch  of 
matter,  not  to  mention  the  strange  idea  the  words — 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  empty  space" — convey 
to  the  mind,  if  indeed  they  convey  any.  From  tbe 
account  of  this  fluid  id  the  6rst  chapter  of  Genesis^ 
compared  with  other  places  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson thought  he  had  discovered,  that  it  existed 
in  three  conditions,  fihe,  light,  and  groiss  air, 
or  SPIRIT — that  the  AIR  continually  pressing  in  from 

*  Job,  xUTui.  35. 
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the  circumfereDce  oi  the  heaveas,  to  supply  aod  fiU 
up  the  rare&ctioD  made  by  the  fibe  at  the  9UD'a 
orb,  was  there  aa  continually  Itself  rare6ed,  refined, 
and  sent  forth  every  way  in  form  of  light,  till  by 
degrees,  as  it  got  farther  off,  it  was  condeosed  and 
concreted  into  air,  and  returned  again  to  nourish 
the  riRE,  a  constant  stress  and  pressure  beiog  by 
this  means  laid  on  the  parts  of  itself,  and  every  thing 
in  this  materifd  system  included  in  it ;  and  that  the 
action  in  a  culinary  fire,  supported  in  the  same 
mannH*,  exhibited  a  picture  of  it  in  miniature  to  us^ 
so  that,  by  experiments  upon  that,  the  other  might 
be  clearly  explained  and  illustrated'.  All  this  is 
looked   upon  as  quite  new,  and  peculiar  to  Mr. 

'  It  Talis  not  within  the  compass  of  my  present  design  to  give 
any  fcrther  account  of  the  SS.  philosophy,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
MirrcHiiitoir,  tliui  u  necesMtry  tn  ttating  the  case  between  him 
Rod  Sir  Isaac.  A  dear,  regular,  and  well  digested  system  oi 
tl)e  whole,  with  the  proob  and  illustrations  of  each  part  (a  thing 
much  and  long  wanted)  will,  I  hope,  be  laid  before  the  public  by 
some  one  equal  to  the  task;  for  the  reception  of  which,  if  this 
Imperfect  sketch  of  things  may  serve  in  any  measure  to  prepare 
the  way,  by  removing  some  groundlen  prejudices  that  have  ob- 
twDod  nidi  regard  to  Sir  Isaac  Nbwton,  the  author  will  think 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains,  whatever  sentence  the 
world  may  otherwise  please  to  pass  upon  him  and  it.  He  would 
not  indeed  disoblige  the  world,  if  it  could  be  honestly  avoided ; 
hut  he  will  never  oblige  it  at  the  expense  of  truth— a  rcsolutiOD, 
which  in  these  times  it  may  be  thought  not  quite  -so  prudent  to 
lotke :  but  he  has  this  encouragement  to  it,  which  he  begs  leave 
likewise  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  others,  that  he 
who  enters  the  list  in  the  cause  of  tiiuth  (not  truth  in  tie  oV 
ttTMl,  but  the  TKUTH  of  God  in  'Chkist,  as  revealed  ifi  the 
Bible)  fights  under  him,  who  bears  inscribed  on  his  banner— 

I  HAVE  OVZRCOHE  THS  WOBLS. 
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HpTCHiNsoN ;  and  great  clamours  are  raised  against 
it.  But  what  says  Sir  Isaac?  Why,  under  bis  se- 
cond rule,  "  that  like  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
"  like  causes,"  he  tells  us,  as  an  instance  of  it,  and 
a  thing  universally  known  and  allowed,  that  "  the 
"  tight  of  a  culinary  6re  and  of  the  sun  have  the 
"  same  manner  of  production '."  If,  tber^ore,  the 
light  of  a  culinary  fire  be  produced  by  a  rarefaction 
of  the  air,  of  which  there  is  always  a  draught  to  it, 
this  will  at  once  prove  Mr,  Hutchinson's  whole 
plan  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles.  And 
that  the  light  and  heat  of  a  culinfiry  fire  are  owing  to 
the  air,  Sir  Isaac  himself  is  express,  when,  speaking 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  be  says,  Opt.  p>  3]9t> 
"  The  same  great  weight  may  condense  those  vapours 
*'  and  exhalations  as  soon  as  they  shall  at  any  time 
"  begin  to  ascend  from  the  sun,  4nd  make  them 
"  presently  &U  back  agaiu  into  him,  and  by  that 
"  action  increase  bis  beat,  much  afterthe  manner  that 
"  in  our  earth  the  air  increases  the  heat  of  a  culinary 
"  6re."  How  can  this  be?  How  can  cold  air  increase 
the  heat  of  fire?  But  Sir  Isaac  Nswton  says  it 
does ;  most  undoubtedly,  then,  it  does  it  by  changing 
its  condition  irom  cold  to  hot,  i.  e.  by  going  in 
the  form  of  air,  which,  as  it  is  so  dense  as  not  to 
pervade  the  pores,  causes  the  sensation  of  Cold,  an^ 
coming  out  in  thi^t  of  Jigbf^,  which,  as  it  is  finer, 

*  Prmcip.  lib.  iii,  leg.  ii.  p.  357.  Pcii)b.  p.  24. 

'  That  there  may  be  no  dispute  raised  about  the  word  ligit^ 

the  reader  will  not  think  it  impertiDent  in  me  to'stop  him,  only 

while  I  inform  him,  that  I  here  use  that  word  for  that  subtle  fluid 

which  proceeds  continually  from  the  lun  and  our  culinary  and 
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and  can  pervade  them,  causes  that  of  heat.  Whether 
Sir  Isaac,  by  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the 
sun,  intended  that  immense  fluid  in  Scripture  called 
the  heavens,  part  of  which  is  continually  going  to, 
and  part  receding  from  the  centre,  I  take  not  upon 
me  to  determine:  thus  much,  however,  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  from  it,  that  he  was  very  sensible 
there  wanted  a  vast  pressure  upon  every  part  of  the 
sun's  orb,  to  prevent  the  tire  from  dissipating  and' 
scattering  the  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  some  kind  or 
other  of  pabulum,  to  feed  and  nourish  that  fire,  and 
'  supply  the  place  of  the  light  sent  off  from  thence 
every  moment  in  such  quantities  and  diffused  qua- 
guaversum  throughout  the  world  *. 

other  focuses  upon  earth,  whether  it  be  visible  or  not ;  since  it  Is 
notorious  by  experiment,  that  this  great  and  glorious  agent  in  na- 
ture exerts  il«lf  with  great  force  and  vigour  in  its  other  manifold 
operations,  when,  for  reasons  obvious  enough  to  the  philosopher, 
it  does  not  affect  the  eye  in  that  particular  nuuiner  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  vision. 

■  There  is  a  passage  in  his  Optics,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
liad  a  notion,  that  the  heavens  were  filled  with  two  agents,  coun- 
teracting each  other,  as  Mr.  Hutcuinsott  supposes  the  light  and 
ur  to  do,  though  he  was  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  conceive  the 
manner  of  their  operation.  P.  339-  "  It  is  as  difficult  to  ex- 
*'  plain  by  these  hypotheses,  how  rays  can  be  alternately  in  fits 
"  of  easy  reflection  and  easy  transmission ;  unless  perhaps  one 
"  might  suppose  that  there  are  in  all  tpaee  two  ethereal  vibrating 
"  mediumt,  and  that  the  vibratiom  of  one  of  them  const' tute  light, 
"  and  the  vibrations  of  the  other  are  swifter,  and  as  often  as  they 
"  overtake  the  vibrations  of  the  first,  put  them  into  those  fits. 
"  But  how  ttso  Eetbers  can  be  ditfused  through  all  space,  one  of 
"  which  act*  tipon  the  other,  and  by  consequence  is  re-acted  upon, 
"  without  retarding,  shattering,  dispersing,  and  confounding  one 
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I  have  DOW  laid  before  the  reader  the  proofs  for 
the  points  I  undertook  to  make  out-r-that  physics  and 
matheaiatics  were  sciences  essentiatty  different,  the 
end  of  the  one  being  to  investigate  causes,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  other  to  ascertain  effects — ^That  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Principia  were  entirely  conversant 
upon  the  latter,  and  that  what  he  offered  occasionally 
concerning  the  former  was  proposed  under'  the  forro 
of  conjectures  and  queries  only,  ^ven  as  hints  for 
future  philosophers  to  proceed  upon,  and  inquire 
farther  into — After  which  I  have  likewise  endea- 
voured to  show  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
inquired  farther  into  them,  and  (if  his  scheme  holds) 
even  demonstrated  those  conjectures  to  have  been, 
as  far  as  they  went,  true  and  right.  In  doing  this 
I  have  made  tbe  extracts  faithfiilly,  and  I  hope  rea- 
soned fairly  upon  them  when  made.  The  reader 
will  now  indulge  me  in  one  refiection  upon  tbe  whole. 
.  How  unreasonable  a  thing  then  is  it,  and  bow  de- 
structive has  it  always  prov.ed  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  take  a  prejudice  either  for  or  against  a  thing,  witb- 


"  another's  motions,  is  inconceivable."  Had  this  great  man  only 
considered  his  own  instance  of  a  culinary  fire  a  little  closer,  and 
observed  how  the  action  and  re-aciion  of  the  air  going  in  and  the  ' 
light  comiog  out  were  so  far  from  retarding,  shtatering,  dupamg, 
and  eonfiaumUng  ont  anMktr't  motiotu,  that  they  were  the  very 
means  of  preserving  them,  am}  then  apfflied  this  to  the  sua  and 
the  two  eethers  in  tbe  heavens,  be  bad  succeeded  in  causes  as 
welt  as  efiecta,  and  bad  been  perhaps  the  greatest  philosopher  in 
the  world.  But  since  we  cannot  have  this  from  a  Nbwtoit,  why 
should  we  disdun  to  take  it  from  a  HuTCHiHSonf— Let  the  se- 
rious and  unpr^udiced  lay  this  to  heart. 
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oat  having  consulted  eumI  weighed  the  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported !  We  have  an  instance  of  both 
these  in  the  case  befisre  us.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prejudice  for  Sir  Isaac  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
destroyed  the  intent  of  bis  undertaking,  and  his 
books  have  been  made  a  tneans  of  hindering  that 
knowledge  which  they  were  intended  to  promote. 
It  is  a  notion  every  child  imbibes  almost  with  his 
mother's  milk,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  carried 
philosophy  to  tbe  hi^iest  pitch  it  is  capable  of  being 
.  carried,  and  established  a  system  of  physics  upon 
tiie  solid  hasb  of  mathematical  demonstration.  This 
is  taken  for  granted,  and  grows  up  W^th  as  as  a  first 
principle ;  nor  is  there  one  in  ten  thousand  that  ever 
examfees  his  writings  to  see  whether  it  really  is  so  or 
not.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  any 
authot  publishes  farther  discoveries  whi(^  are  sup- 
posed to  difier  from  Sir  Isaac,  be  his  pretences 
ever  so  plausible  and  specious,  ^fae  is  not  allowed  a 
hearing.  But  now  when  Sir  Isaac's  writings  cotte 
to  be  perused,  we  find  all  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error. 
Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  was  ever  less  in  his 
thoughts,  than  demonstrating  the  physical  causes  of 
nature  by  the  mathematics.  He  dwns  an  entire  ig- 
norance of  ihem,  and  for  that  reason  throws  all  he 
has  to  offer  concerning  them  into  queries  only,  ear- 
nestly  desiring  those  who  come  after  to  inquire  far- 
ther, and  make  a  proper  use  of  his  experiments  upUn 
phasnomena,  towards  settling  what  ft  Is  that  produces 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  of  prejudice 
runs  as  high  now  against  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He 
is  represented  as  a  violent  enemy  to  mathematical 
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demonstration,  and  tt  broacher  of  new  and  ^^ntbusi- 
astio  whims  never  beard  of  before,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  whole  world.  This 
passes  as  current  onA  universftl  as  the  oti^et,  and 
with  just  the  some  reason ;  for  it  is  amazing  to  think 
how  few  there  are,  amongst  those  who  are  the  loudest 
bgaJBst  him,  that  have  ever  read  his  books,  or  know 
what  he  says  upon  any  vme  subject.  For  did  they. 
but  examine  into  the  tnerfts  t>f  the  Cause,  tbey  would 
see,  thai,  instead  of  being  an  ■efiemy  to  matbeoMrti- 
cal  demonstration,  ietv  people  had  a  greater  regard 
for  the  matbematios,  in  their  {)r^}er  ptece,  thoa^ 
be  mi^t  blame  othefs  for  putt^  Cbem  in  one  for 
which  they  never  were  desigi¥ed ;  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant riite  be  observed  himself,  and  a  constant  piecb 
of  advice  he  gave  to  oUiers,  never  to  beUeve  without 
proper  evidence.  And  as  to  th<e  charge  of  whim  and 
novelty,  it  is  the  last  one  should  have  expected  tt> 
iiAve  heard :  I  mean  with  regard  to  his  phiiOsopby ; 
for  as  to  his  teleology",  it  is  nM  before  me  now.    His 

*  I  Cannot  but  wish  this  little  rude  attempt 'of  mine  dpon  Ae 
philosophy,  may  give  a  hint  to  some  abler  head  and  pen,  to  Iqy 
before  the  world  a  state  of  that  matter  likewise.  A  proper  di- 
stinction might  then  be  made  between  those  things  in  Mr.  Hutch-  . 
insoh's  writings  which  are  realfy  new  and  of  his  own  manu- 
&Kture,  and  those  "which  are  only  tliougkt  to  foe  so.  The  iormer 
must  be  received  or  rejected  as  they  shall,  upon  a  strict  '8crutii(y 
and  exontioation,  be  foiiud  to  deserve;  but  tbose  which  were 
sufliciently  proved  and  eMablisfacfl  in  former  Ages,  must  still  coa- 
tiiwe  so,  nbtwithstBDdiag  the  use  he  may  chance  to  make  of  them. 
Whereas,  upon  the  present  plan  of  eondemning  indiscnminaiely, 
and  at  a  venture,  all  he  says  upon  every  subjecif  we  mky  be  in 
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opiDion,  that  there  is  a  subtle  agent,  which  performs 
the  operattous  of  nature,  has  been  universally  held, 
by  all  philosophers,  finsm  Thales  to  Sir  Isaac 
NicwTUN  (none  disputing  the  being  of  such  an  agent, 
but  whether  it  were  divine  or  material) ;  and  though 
it  has  been  sometimes  thought  he  rejected  it,  and 
did  the  business  without,  yet  from  hiB  own  words  I 
think  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  lie  looked  upon 
it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  and  account  for 
the  phsnomena  of  the  universe,  and  left  it  to  be  in- 
quired after,  as  the  main-spring  of  all  philosophy. 
Its  substance,  mechanism,  and  mode  of  acting  in- 
deed puzzled  them  all.  And  this  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  only  endeavoured  to  show  from  the  Bible,  as 
welt  as  to  prove  that  the  Scripture  account  has  the 
collateral  evidence  of  all  antiquity  (as  far  as  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  they  retained  of  things  went),  and 
is  demonstrated  by  every  experiment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  moderns.  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  more  noble  attempt  could  have  been 
made,  or  a  more  rational  method  invented  of  making 
it.  And  that  it  should  not  be  examined,  or  looked 
into,  when  made,  would  be  altogether  unaccountable, 
did  not  Mr.  Maclaurin  inform  us,  the  case  was 

danger,  amidst  that  variety  he  baniUes,  of  having  some  of  the 
greatest  and  moat  important  articles  of  our  faith,  held  by  the 
church  of  Christ  in  all  ages  from  Adam  to  the  present  times, 
denied,  because  Mr.  Hutchihson'  maintains  them;  and  the 
Jbundation  overset,  by  too  furiously  and  precipitately  throwing 
down  the  4ti^bk  it  is  supposed  (and  will  it  not  be  taken  amiu 
if  I  add,  only  supposed  ?)  he  has  built  upon  it. 
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exactly  the  same  with  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself^  when  his  books  first  appeared  to  the  world. 
The  reader  would  not  think  it  possible  so  inveterate 
and  obstinate  a  prejudice  as  he  tells  us  of,  should 
once  be  general  against  an  author  who  has  since 
been  so  well  received  and  approved.  1  will,  there- 
fore, take  my  leave  of  him  by  setting  down  the  pas- 
sage at  length  for  his  satisfaction  and  amusement 
It  is  in  the  13th  page— - 

"  It  was  no  new  thing  that  this  philosophy  should 
"  meet  with  opposition.  All  the  useful  discoveries 
"  that  were  made  in  formei*  times,  and  particularly 
"  in  the  last  century,  had  to  struggle  with  the  preju- 
"  dices  of  those  who  had  accustomed  themselves 
"  not  so  much  as  to  think  but  in  a  certain  syStema- 
"  tic  way ;  who  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  abandon 
"  their  favourite  schemes,  while  they  were  able  to 
"  imagine  the  least  pretext  for  continuing  the  dis- 
"  pute  :  every  art  and  talent  was  displayed  to  support 
"  their  falling  cause ;  no  aid  seemed  foreign  to  them 
"  that  could  in  any  manner  annoy  their  adversary; 
"  and  such  often  was  their  obstinacy,  (hat  truth  was 
"  able  to  make  little  progress,  till  they  were  suc- 
"  ceeded  by  younger  persons  who  had  not  so  strongly 
*'  imbibed  their  prejudices." 
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